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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Letters do not profess to notice all 
the questions in debate between ourselves and 
£ Rome, or to contain a full and systematic dis- 

cussion of those which they do notice. The circum- 
^ stances which led to their being written necessarily 

1 dictated both the choice of subject and the mode of 

. treating it. Their publication has nevertheless been 

^ advised, in the hope that the almost elementary 

character which their origin has impressed upon 
them may render them more useful than an ela- 
borate treatise to some of those unfortunate persons 
who, without competent information respecting 
either Church, are tempted, in our present rest- 
lessness and ferment of opinion, to forget their 
immediate duties, and, assuming at once the right 
and the ability to judge between the two com- 
munions, to decide in favour of the Roman. It 
is thought that they may suffice, at least, to indi- 
cate to such persons the direction in which their 
inquiries should be prosecuted, to suggest the 
necessity of patience and humility, and the duty, 
no less than the wisdom, of acquiring some real 
and substantial knowledge of the question proposed 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

to them, before they venture on a decision which 
involves so many, and such consequences. 

In preparing the Letters for publication, the 
writer thought it best to retain most of those 
private and personal allusions which are incidental 
to a correspondence ; because they appear to furnish 
an useful illustration of the moral conditions under 
which a large proportion of the late secessions to 
Rome have notoriously taken place. Peculiarities 
of temper and conduct, the real character of which 
would be understood at once if they only affected 
a worldly interest and merely social relations, are 
too often thought respectable, and indulged by ill- 
judging friends, when they shelter themselves under 
the mistaken plea of conscience. There is a common, 
though secret, feeling, that what is manifestly wrong 
in every thing else may, nevertheless, be sometimes 
right, or even a duty, in matters of religion. It is 
high time, however, to remind the younger and less 
instructed members of the Church, that the moral 
eccentricity which is now leading some of them to 
Rome deserves our praise and sympathy no more 
than did the same quality in the same class of minds, 
when, some few years ago, external circumstances 
had determined the tide of secession in the direc- 
tion of Dissent. 

An Appendix has been added, containing illustra- 
tions of some of the subjects which appeared too 
briefly treated in the text. 
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of argument ; for you have not yet told me either 
the cause of your discontent with the Church of 
England, or your reasons for wishing to join the 
Church of Rome. The only motive that you men- 
tion is " inclination/' Of course you helieve yourself 
to have some reasons, though you do not state them ; 
for, the plea of inclination can no more justify the 
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mission of theft, or murder, or any other crime. 
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My dear 



LETTER I. 

Nov. 28, 1850. 



I am very sorry that any thing should have 
occurred to shake your confidence in the Church, 
to which you owe the duty of a son. If I can be of 
any service in your present trying situation you may 
command me to the utmost. 

I cannot at present offer any remarks in the way 
of argument ; for you have not yet told me either 
the cause of your discontent with the Church of 
England, or your reasons for wishing to join the 
Church of Rome. The only motive that you men- 
tion is " inclination/' Of course you believe yourself 
to have some reasons, though you do not state them ; 
for, the plea of inclination can no more justify the 
step you meditate, than it can justify the com- 
mission of theft, or murder, or any other crime. 
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* LETTER I 

At present, therefore, I will content myself with 
saying that, in the primitive Church such an act as 
your secession from the Church of England to that 
of Rome would have been deemed most schismatical. 
I make this statement in order to call your attention 
to the very serious nature of the question with 
which you are engaged. 

You will see the propriety of undertaking to 
remain where you are, until you have given me the 
opportunity of attempting to" " arrest your inclina- 
tion" to join the Church of Rome, by such reasons 
as seem of force to myself. This, of course, is 
implied when you spontaneously seek my assistance 
and advice to determine you either way. We must 
consider it a point of honour. 

Would it not be the best plan for you to come and 
stay a week or fortnight with me ? We shall be 
very glad to have you among us ; and it will lighten 
my labour considerably, as I can then show you my 
authority at once for every thing I may assert. We 
shall also be better able to keep clear of misunder- 
standings. We are sure to mistake each other's 
meaning occasionally, and much time would be 
wasted in correcting such mistakes by letter; 
whereas, if we are together, we shall be able to 
detect a misapprehension more easily, and remedy it 
as soon as it is detected. It is sometimes very hard 
to discover from a written statement exactly where 
a person's difficulty lies. I might be answering to 



LETTER II. 3 

» 

your words, without saying any thing persuasive ; 
because the words might not convey precisely the 
same meaning to both of us. If we are together, 
we shall soon learn to adjust our language to each 
other's ideas. 

However, if you prefer to correspond by letter, I 
will give your statement all the attention that I can, 
and I hope that, with God's blessing, we may ere 
long arrive at a satisfactory result. 

* I am, fee. 



My bear 



LETTER II. 

Dec. 1, 1850. 



As your letter arrives on Sunday, I can only 
write a few words in haste — not to notice the reasons 
for secession which it contains, but to supply an 
omission in my letter to you. According to the 
pledge implied in your first letter, and expressly 
given in your second, you are bound not to take 
any "material step towards quitting the Anglican 
establishment, and embracing Catholicism/' until 
you have heard me out. Now I ought to have said 
that I should consider any application to a Roman 
Catholic priest, or the adoption of any Roman 
Catholic practice in your devotions, as a very 
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4 LETTER II. 

"material step" towards Rome. We must, there- 
fore, if I am not too late in my request, include 
such acts in the pledge given. You should refrain 
from them altogether, until you find, after due 
deliberation, that I have failed to show you a suffi- 
cient reason for remaining in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

I ought, in fairness, to know all the influences 
against which I have to contend. I perceive that 
you refer to a treatise of S. Cyprian, in your last 
letter, and it has occurred to me that you may be 
supplied with quotations, purporting to be from the 
Fathers, by Roman Catholic advisers ; or at least 
may be relying on apparent patristic testimony 
adduced in Romish books. If so, I shall be under 
the necessity of searching for your references in the 
alleged authors, as Romanists (and I will name 
Cardinal Wiseman in particular) are in the constant 
habit of quoting for the genuine works of the 
Fathers, a class of writings ascribed to them through 
fraud or ignorance in bygone times, but now re- 
jected as supposititious by editors of all commu- 
nions *. 

It is evident, moreover, that for a person to attend 
a Romish chapel, or adopt Romish peculiarities in 
private prayer (such as addresses to the Blessed 
Virgin), while he is affecting to deliberate between 
the two Churches, involves a practical falsehood. It 

1 See Appendix A. 
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is to prejudge the whole question ; to have decided 
while you pretend to doubt ; to have decided, there- 
fore, from mere humour and caprice. I say this in 
complete ignorance of your habits in this respect ; 
because I know that many recent converts have 
acted in this manner: some from levity or cu- 
riosity; others because the practices to which I 
allude, or certain parts of the Roman ceremonial, 
were attractive to their feelings, or imagination ; in 
other words, because they felt an " inclination" to- 
wards them. Whether the claims of Rome are true 
or false, it is equally impossible to justify such con- 
duct as this. Where the wish foreruns the conviction, 
it may make even a right action wrong ; and it is 
not for a moment to be thought that wilfulness and 
disobedience can eventually, even by accident and 
indirectly, conduct men to a greater knowledge of 
religious truth. " If any man is willing to do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine V This is the 
uniform rule of holy Scripture, and the experience 
of ages has borne witness to its universal appli- 
cation. 

When I spoke of your owing the duty of a son 
to the Church of England, I did not intimate, as you 
suppose, that the " mere fact of your being born in a 
Church obliges you to accept blindly its tenets, &c." 
Properly understood, my phrase could not imply all 
this. Do you consider yourself bound to render 

* John vii. 17. 
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LETTER II. 

blind obedience to your natural mother, whether her 
commands are just or not? or to believe indis- 
criminately all that she says, even when you have 
the best reason for knowing her to be mistaken? 
This is an instance of the misapprehension I anti- 
cipated in a correspondence. Had we been together, 
I could have noticed and disavowed your extreme 
rendering of my words, before it had time to make 
a bad impression on you. I can quite understand 
the feelings which have led you to decline an oral 
discussion of your difficulties ; but do you think that 
the mauvaise honte of which you complain, would 
still disable you from doing yourself justice in conver- 
sation, now that your reasons for secession have been 
distinctly and deliberately stated? The effort that 
requires " boldness/' has been already made. Pray, 
consider once more whether you had not better come 
and see me. 

This is written hastily, and by snatches ; I have 
but little time to spare on Sundays. It may, very 
possibly, be obscure, or inaccurately expressed. 
Therefore do not sift my words too closely, lest you 
stumble without occasion. 

I am, &c. 



r^4r i * c .''P' 



LETTER III. 



My dear 



LETTER III. 

Dec. 3, 1850. 



As I have not heard from you by this day's 
post, I conclude that I may enter at once upon the 
subject, which you have proposed for our joint con- 
sideration. 

In the first place, then, I must observe that you 
appear to me to have placed yourself in a wrong 
attitude at the very outset. You are a member of 
the Church of England, dissatisfied with her teaching 
and discipline, or with their present exhibition and 
results ; but, instead of stating the reasons of your 
discontent with the Church in which the providence 
of God has placed you, which surely would have 
been your natural and proper course, you at once 
assume the character of an advocate for the Church 
of Rome. A legitimate and justifiable change of 
faith is always gradual, and consists of several 
stages, the very first of which, from some cause 
or other, you do not appear to have passed fairly 
through. Now, not to dwell on the undutifulness of 
this inconsiderate abandonment of the cause of your 
own Church, it is very unsatisfactory in an argu- 
mentative point of view ; for, supposing that all you 
say of Rome could be proved as easily as it can be 
asserted, would it follow that it became your duty to 
enter her communion ? It might be so ; but not as a 
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8, LETTER III.. 

matter of course. For example ; the Roman Church 
might have become so titterly corrupt as to have 
forfeited all those ancient rights which you attribute 
to her. Her apparent unity might be the result of 
an elaborate system of accommodation and compre- 
hension, by which she studied to contradict no 
man's prejudices, to thwart no man's choice, to in- 
dulge every caprice, and find a home for every 
species of fanaticism and superstition, provided only 
her authority was not denied. The principle of 
development might be employed in defence of other 
hypotheses tending to the same point, with as much 
reason and authority as in support of any of those 
avowed, and otherwise defenceless, novelties, to 
account for which it has been recently alleged. 
When, therefore, you shall have proved all that 
you have asserted, it will not tell conclusively for the 
Church of Rome, You will still have to go back, 
and do what you ought to have done at first ; give a 
careful and conscientious consideration to the claims 
of your own Church. I cannot indeed affirm that, if 
you had done so before you studied the argument in 
favour of Rome, your feelings towards your own. 
Church would inevitably have been different from 
what they are ; but it is absolutely certain, that any 
sincere endeavour to perform the duty which you 
have now neglected, would have made it more pro- 
bable that your inquiries should lead to the truth ; 
and, at all events, you would, incidentally, have 
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become better acquainted with the true doctrine of 
the Church of England, than, judging from your 
remarks, I must believe you to be at present. 

In the next place, let me beg of you, if only out 
of consideration for my feelings or prejudices, in 
writing to me, to call the Church to which we both 
belong, the Church of England, which it certainly is, 
even if it be an utterly dead and corrupt Church, 
which at present you' are not prepared to say. It is 
the national Church, whether a true branch of the 
Church of Christ, or not. A Roman Catholic may 
call it the Church of England, though he does not 
deem it the Church in England. But I think you 
ought to give it that designation for your own sake 
also. I perceive you take a kind of pleasure in speak- 
ing of it by such titles, as " the Anglican establish- 
ment," " the Church by law established," and others 
that you consider disparaging to its high claims. 
Such language, as you must be aware, is employed 
invidiously by our enemies, and I am afraid that, 
with the use of it, you have caught something of the 
spirit in which it is employed by them. Rightly 
considered, indeed, such phrases convey no reproach. 
Our Church has been the established Church of the 
country for the last twelve hundred years ; and till 
within a very short time, men have been too wise, or 
too honest, to attempt to persuade themselves or 
others that there was any thing discreditable in the 
fact. Now, however, the use of such language in an 

b 5 



10 LETTER III. 

invidious sense is one of those arts by which men of 
different parties study to excite themselves against 
her, and to throw themselves into a state of mind in 
which it may appear to them a duty to desert her 
communion, or to oppose and injure her. Of course, 
you cannot for a moment think that it tells against 
our Church to be established ; for, to go no further, 
is not the Church of Rome established in some 
countries, and why should it be a reproach to us, 
and not to her? but though I know you cannot 
think it, I believe you would find on examination 
that you have allowed a, feeling to that effect to gain 
upon you in a considerable degree. If you have, I 
entreat you to strive and pray against it, and against 
every other prepossession in religion which is able to 
give so little account of itself. Can it be otherwise 
than sinful to permit the existence of the feeling, 
when you are obliged to disavow the only grounds 
on which it would be right to entertain it ? And is 
not this a sin which must lead directly to error in 
belief? 

In speaking of the Romanists, I think you can have 
no objection to call them Roman Catholics. Their 
Church is called the Roman Catholic Church in 
their distinctive confession, the Creed of Pius IV. 1 

1 Notwithstanding this, a party has arisen among the English 
members of the Roman communion which "objects to" "the 
term Roman Catholic." Bishop Baines' Report to the Propa- 
ganda on his Pastoral, Catholic Magazine, No. 67, p. 98. In No. 
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If you call them Catholics simply, you seem to deny 
that I am a Catholic, which I should feel as a 
grievous wrong, being bound to claim and use that 
word, not only by my personal belief and feeling, 
but also by the claims and usage of my Church 
itself. There is great danger also, lest in applying 
the word Catholic solely to the Roman branch of the 
Church, we come in time (such is the ductile weak- 
ness of our nature) to acquiesce in her exclusive 
claim to it. The previous use of the word in this 
confined sense gives Rome a singular advantage, 
when a suspicion has been excited that her claim to 
be the Catholic Church may possibly be just. I ato 
afraid that mere words have had their influence on 
you. 

If you shall wish me in return to alter my usual 
mode of speaking of the Church of Rome, 1 will, of 
course, do it ; but I do not think my language ought 
to give offence to one who is still a member of the 
Church of England. I frequently call the English 
subjects of the Roman communion, Romanists; 
but if you prefer it, I will make a point of 
calling them Roman Catholics. And here let 
me request you not to imagine that I deny the 
existence of any good within the Church of Rome, 
because I do not go out of my way to make frequent 

68, p. 144, in the same document he recommends the use of the 
term : " Let the converts in all doubtful cases stick to the term 
Roman Catholics, and they cannot be mistaken." 
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12 LETTER III. 

mention of it. If the occasion called for it, you 
would find me far from backward to acknowledge 
the saintly lives, for example, and self-denying 
labours of some among its members : sed nunc non 
erat his locus. You have heard too much of these 
things already, and too little of the equal, or greater, 
excellence in every good work of many among our- 
selves at this very day. My business is simply with 
your duty to the Church of England ; a question in no 
degree affected by the manner in which the members 
of either communion avail themselves of their re- 
spective privileges, or by the prevalence, or disuse, 
in either communion of any mode of action, the 
enforcement of which is not essential to the life and 
catholicity of a Church. 

With regard to the word Protestant which you 
evidently employ ad invidiam, I must remind you 
that the Church of England has never assumed this 
title. It was introduced into this country from 
abroad, and at first was applied to our reformers 
only as a term of reproach, by which their enemies 
sought to confound them with persons for whose opi- 
nions and practices they were not always willing to be 
held responsible. Under these circumstances, it was 
not possible that they should adopt it for themselves ; 
nor had the word acquired its present signification 
in the time of their immediate successors. Its use 
in that sense was no doubt principally brought 
about by the necessities of controversy. A word 
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was required which should comprehend all who pro- 
tested against the errors of Rome, and the word 
Protestant, in spite of associations, was the word 
naturally employed. By the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
it was freely applied to themselves by members of the 
Church of England. The natural result has followed. 
Romanists and Romanizers see in our adoption of 
the term a note of novelty, and therefore of error ; 
while uninstructed members of the Church are led 
by it to confound her claims and doctrines with 
those of various sects to which the same general 
designation is popularly given. These mistakes 
have in their turn been met by explanations and 
counter- protests on the part of our divines. As a 
matter of fact, the Church of England does protest 
against the corrupt novelties of her sister of Rome, 
and God forbid that she should ever cease to do so. 
If you have this meaning, bond fide^ when you call 
her Protestant, I gladly join with you ; but if you 
apply this epithet to her in order that, under cover 
of it, you may attribute to her, by implication, any 
doctrine or practice, that is not sanctioned by her 
formularies, I must repudiate it in the sense in 
which you employ it. Should it appear that the 
use of the word inevitably produces the very 
serious mistakes to which I have referred, we 
are not in bondage in that case : we may reject it 
altogether*. 

9 See Appendix 6. 
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I have, perhaps, sufficiently cleared the way for 
the consideration of your reasons ; but I shall not 
proceed to them at present, as they had better, 
receive an uninterrupted attention, and you have 
proposed a question in your last letter, to which you 
will probably desire an early answer. You ask, 
" Was not the primitive Church, which you say 
would have pronounced me most schismatical, go- 
verned by the successors of S. Peter V* 

I unequivocally deny the fact: the primitive 
Church was not governed by the successors of 8. 
Peter, unless by that term you understand all duly 
ordained bishops. It was not governed by the 
bishops or popes of Rome*. 

The transfer of the present Roman supremacy to 
the primitive age involves an audacity of fiction, 
absolutely astounding to the conscientious student 
of Church history. It is difficult for me to see how 
any one can adopt such an opinion, who does not 
resolutely believe all assertions on one side, and as 
resolutely reject all on the other. I need hardly 
point out to you, with reference to your present 
position, that it is your duty to make very sure of 
the grounds on which you admit the primitive anti- 
quity of the papal claims. You did not believe it once. 
Where are the arguments that have induced you to 
believe it now? If you will state them, when you 
write again, I will endeavour to show that you are 

3 See Appendix C. 
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mistaken. In the mean time, let me remind you of 
a fact which touches this imagination to the quick, 
and, indeed, is more or less conclusive against every 
peculiarity of the Church of Rome. 

It is acknowledged that among the late seceders 
to Rome, very few, if any, have even professed to 
leave us after a careful investigation of the question, 
whether the English Church, or the Roman, bears 
the greater resemblance in doctrine and discipline to 
the uncorrupted early Church, that is, to the Church 
of the first three centuries. The confession of 
Mr. Oakley will explain the principles and conduct 
of nearly all : 

"So long as the Church of England impressed my own 
conscience, in spite of her many anomalies, as an ade- 
quate object of loyalty and affection, I not only clung to 
her but gave myself up to her, without examining the 
question of her historical claims on my acceptance ; and 
so now, without knowing definitely how Some makes out 
her pretensions from past history, (a most interesting ques- 
tion, nevertheless, and one which I am delighted to think 
will soon receive elucidation,) I bow myself before her, 
because she plainly corresponds with that type of the 
Catholic Church, which is deeply and habitually im- 
pressed on my whole moral and spiritual nature, in those 
very particulars in which the Anglican communion has 
been for some time failing, and has at length ceased, to 
correspond with it 4 ." 

It might, possibly, have been well for Mr. Oakley, 
4 Letter on submitting to the Catholic Church, p. 18. 
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if some faithful friend had suggested to him, that in 
following the " impressions" which his own previous 
habits had left on his " moral and spiritual nature/' 
while he had neglected to secure the correctness of 
those impressions hy conscientious examination of 
such matters of fact as ought to have influenced his 
belief, he was in reality allowing himself to be 
guided by mere " inclination," and that inclination 
irregular and sinful, in proportion to the sacredness 
of the duty, which he was neglecting, of seeking to 
" know definitely, how Rome makes out her preten- 
sions from past history," before he deserted the 
Church of his baptism. You probably remember 
the circumstances that preceded his secession. For 
some time he claimed, in opposition to his bishop, a 
right to hold all Roman doctrine, provided he did 
not teach it, though continuing to officiate as a 
priest of the English Church. At length he dis- 
covered that, owing to those habits of thought and 
feeling which his unjustifiable, because capricious, 
adoption of Roman doctrine had induced, he was, as 
others had long thought him, quite out of his place 
in our communion. It might have been expected 
that the discovery would have startled him, and led 
him to examine the grounds on which he had ex- 
changed the simplicity of the Gospel for the corrupt 
novelties of Rome. The result was, however, that 
he still followed his inclination and entered her com- 
munion. 
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Such men, then, neglected and put out of sight the 
historical question, without troubling themselves to 
explain how they were justified* in dispensing with 
its consideration. They, therefore, are no witnesses 
for the primitive antiquity of the Roman claims. 

There was, however, one man, at least, whose great 
attainments in theology insured his deep acquaint- 
ance with that question, while his character for 
honesty and reality set him above the suspicion of 
slighting it to serve a purpose. To his expected 
elucidation of it, Mr. Oakley refers in the above 
extract. How, then, did Mr* Newman conduct the 
investigation ? In the Introduction to his work, he 
thus declares its object : 

" The following Essay is directed towards a solution of 
the difficulty which has been stated, — the difficulty which 
lies in the way of using the testimony of our most 
natural informant concerning the doctrine and worship 
of Christianity, viz. the history of eighteen hundred 
years'." 

He knew that testimony to be more or less ad- 
verse to Rome, and therefore sought to show that it 
was not of the importance of which he had once 
thought it. He looked about for an explanation 
which would justify Rome, by accounting for those 
variations from the primitive model, the existence of 
which he could not deny, though he had brought 

' Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, Introduc- 
tion. 
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himself no longer to condemn them, and he found what 
he sought in the theory of a gradual development 
and slow growth of Christian doctrine from its Apos- 
tolic germ to the mature and finished system of the 
present Roman Church. Adopting what he terms 
himself a suggestion of M. Guizot, that " Christianity, 
though represented ill prophecy as a kingdom, came 
into the world as an idea rather than an institu- 
tion, and has had to wrap itself in clothing and fit 
itself with armour of its own providing, and to form 
the instruments and methods of its prosperity and 
warfare*/' he made it his object to show how it 
" developed ... in the form, first, of a Catholic, then 
of a Papal, Church V 

I hardly need remark, that such a principle of 
expansion and change allows room for any amount 
of deviation from the primitive standard of Chris- 
tianity. It will account for all past additions ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Newman to have been made to 
the creed of the Roman Church, and will serve 
equally well in defence of any future variations. 

If the theory of development had been discovered 
as soon as there was occasion for it, it might have 
taken possession of the mind of the whole Church, 
and done its work effectually ; but, unfortunately for 
the cause of Rome, and happily for that of Chris- 

6 Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, ch. ii. 
sec. ii. 

7 Ibid. ch. vi. sec. i. § 1 . 
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tianity, it has been forestalled by a line of defence 
which is in some respects its contradictory. The 
defence formerly set up for her peculiarities consisted 
of the assertion that they are traceable to the Apo- 
stolic age ; another is now proposed which implies 
that this is false. If the mass of mankind were 
capable of reflection, we might henceforth stand still 
and wait the inevitable result. " A house divided 
against itself cannot stand." 

Observe, then, the fate of your blind appeal to 
antiquity. Mr. Oakley, and many others who are 
capable from their learning of examining the histo- 
rical question, have set it aside altogether, influ- 
enced in part, I am afraid, by a half-consciousness 
that an impartial investigation might " arrest their 
inclination " to go whither they have determined at 
all hazards to go. Mr. Newman and his followers do 
not deny that the modern Roman Church is, in doc- 
trine and discipline, very unlike the primitive, and 
attempt to account for the fact by an ingenious 
theory, which, though not altogether new, is yet so 
far a novelty that it will probably be regarded here- 
after as the most remarkable invention of this inven- 
tive nineteenth century. 

It is impossible for an honest Roman Catholic of 
competent learning to examine the testimony of an- 
tiquity with due care, and not perceive the novelty 
of many Roman doctrines. Such persons will, of 
course, lie under a strong temptation to seek refuge 
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from their perplexity in the hypothesis provided by 
Mr. Newman. It does not, however, appear destined 
to become popular. The fact is, that very few Ro- 
man Catholics ever inquire into the grounds of their 
religion at all. They are so well trained from child- 
hood to believe the pretensions of Rome, that they 
unconsciously assume their truth as a first principle 
in all their reasonings. If they read the early Fa- 
thers and Church history with a regard to doctrine, 
their sole aim is, not to investigate, but to prove. 
Men of this temper and these views look on the theo- 
ries of Mr. Newman and his followers with unmingled 
horror and alarm. They feel the ground cut away 
from under them, and can see no solid footing in the 
solitary, frail, and ever-shifting plank on which they 
are invited to take their stand. They therefore com- 
plain bitterly, like men who have suffered a great 
wrong. " Ye have taken away our gods which we 
have made, and what have we more ? And what is 
this that ye say unto us, What aileth you ? " 

If you are not aware of these facts, I can imagine 
your finding it difficult to credit my statement : so 
forcibly does it tell against the arrogant claims of 
Rome ! I will therefore confirm what I have said 
by referring you to a Roman Catholic divine of some 
eminence in America, by whom the incompatibility 
of the new theory with the old and generally received 
opinion of the origin of Roman doctrine is thus 
asserted: 
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" Developments (in the sense of new enactments) can- 
not be admitted without assuming a progress in the law 
itself, which is only another form of saying that it was 
imperfect in the beginning, contrary to the uniform 
teaching of Catholic theologians, who are all agreed that 
the law was perfect from the first, and can neither be 
enlarged nor diminished 8 ." 

He afterwards shows, by extracts from Mr. New- 
man's work, that his developments are to be under- 
stood in the above sense, and then proceeds : 

" But can a Catholic admit them ? Certainly not. . . . 
We have consulted as high living authorities on the sub- 
ject as there are in this country, and they all concur in 
saying that the Church can propose only what was 
revealed, and that the revelation committed to the Church 
was perfect 9 ." 

There is something in the passage last quoted 
which deserves your notice on its own account ; be- 
cause it bears upon the habit of mind which I have 
ascribed to old-fashioned Romanists, with reference 
to the supposed antiquity of Roman doctrine. The 
well-instructed English Churchman has had ocular 
demonstration, as it were, from actual study in an 
inquiring spirit, of the resemblance, be it great or 
little, between the English Church of his day and 
the primitive ; and whenever an assertion is made 
adverse to the doctrines of his Church, or to the 

8 Brownson's Quarterly Review for January, 1847, quoted in 
the English Review for March, 1848, vol. ix.p. 109. 

9 Ibid. 
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fanctions which she claims to exercise, he naturally 
falls back on what he knows himself of early times, 
and sees her vindication there. The Roman divine, 
in a similar case, looks at once to the present Church, 
as represented by her living teachers ; that is, to the 
very parties who have trained him in the error, if 
there be one, or at least share in it as largely as him- 
self, from having received their education at the same 
school. • Such is the force of early habit, that the 
possibility of their Church being in error seems never 
to occur to genuine Romanists, even so far as to lead 
them to seek substantial information respecting the 
primitive Church. They at once appeal to, and im- 
mediately acquiesce in, the decision of its living 
voice, whatever that may pronounce, and seem un- 
able to step, or even to see, beyond the charmed 
circle in which they live. Meanwhile, they and their 
Church, losing sight of the fixed standards of re- 
vealed truth, like mariners in a starless sea, are 
drifting ever further and further from the "faith 
once delivered to the saints/' 

You refer me to S. Cyprian, De Unitate Ecelesi®, 
in proof of what you say respecting the supremacy of 
the Pope ; but the passage which you cite is simply 
against schism, and contains nothing whatever that 
can by any sleight of ingenuity be made to condemn 
the English Church. S. Cyprian wrote against the 
Novatians, who were in opposition to himself, their 
lawful diocesan. Beware lest his principles be found 
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to condemn you ; as assuredly they will, if you for- 
sake the communion of those " who have the rule 
over you 1 " and join yourself to a stranger. 

But your appeal to that tract of S. Cyprian is in 
other respects unfortunate. In the first place, it 
teaches a doctrine of episcopacy which is wholly 
at variance' with the claims of Rome, and forms, at 
the same time, a complete justification of the position 
taken by the English Church. This doctrine is, that 
the Apostles were all equal, and that the promise and 
charge given to one of them, viz. S. Peter, as recorded 
in S. Matt. xvi. 18, 19, and S. John xxi. 15 — 1 7, were 
an intimation and illustration of the unity of the 
episcopate, in which they all had an equal share, and 
of the Church which is governed by that one united 
episcopate. Moreover, he gives no sign whatever 
of a belief that this typical character of S. Peter 
extended to his successors in the See of Rome. He 
evidently speaks of it as a thing personal to the 
Apostle, nor does he appear ever to have entertained 
the question whether it went beyond him or not. 
As far as we can see, the idea had never been sug- 
gested to him. Moreover, if it had happened that 
S. Cyprian, in the course of his argument, had made 
the same use of the Pope that he has of S. Peter, 
and in consequence of that precedence among equals, 
which the Bishop of Rome undoubtedly obtained at 
an early period through the importance of his dio- 

1 Heb. xiii. 17. 
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cese, had made him serve for a perpetual type of 
the unity of the episcopate and of the Church, even 
this would not have helped the cause of modern 
Rome, for precedence among equals is not what 
the Pope claims ; but a supremacy of actual power. 
S. Cyprian, however, neither asserts, nor implies, even 
the Pope's primacy. Nay, further, notwithstanding" 
what he has said of S. Peter as the type of unity, 
he actually denies that he had any superiority over 
the other Apostles. " The other Apostles," he says, 
" were precisely what Peter was, endowed with an 
equality of rank and power ;" and infers his typical 
character solely from the fact of our Lord's address- 
ing to him, individually, words that were, in reality, 
intended for them all. Of course you are aware 
that S. Cyprian and the other African bishops of 
his day acted towards the Bishop of Rome in a 
manner quite inconsistent with a belief in his supre- 
macy. Perhaps more of this hereafter. 

I cannot, however, dismiss your reference to that 
treatise of S. Cyprian without one more remark. It 
happens to have been the subject of one of the 
grossest and most notorious of those literary frauds 
which Romish editors and writers have been tempted 
to practise, in the absence of any really patristic 
testimony to the peculiar doctrines of their Church. 
In some later editions of S. Cyprian by Roman 
Catholics, we find inserted in his text, in the passage 
to which I have referred above, a declaration that 
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the "primacy was given to Peter ;" by which inter- 
polation the author is not only made to utter a 
statement opposed to his general teaching, but to con- 
tradict himself in the same sentence. A little after, 
in the same editions, is another interpolation which 
makes communion with the see of S. Peter a neces- 
sary condition of communion with the Church. 
The temptation was undoubtedly great, to neutralize, 
if possible, the really anti-papal teaching of S. 
Cyprian, and we cannot wonder that it proved too 
strong for an editor acting under the appointment 
and injunctions of the Pope himself, as was the case 
with the first who introduced these interpolations 
into a printed copy. But it is wonderful that 
respectable men should have persisted in publishing 
the corrupted text, since the nature of the authority 
alleged in its behalf has become notorious. They 
have probably felt themselves hampered, and in a 
manner constrained to maintain the false position, 
by the repeated use which has been made of this 
imaginary testimony of S. Cyprian, in authoritative 
documents of the Roman Church, as well as in the 
writings of Roman Catholic controversialists *. 
I hope to be able to write again to-morrow. 

Yours, &c. 

3 An account of these interpolations may be seen in Dr. 
James's Corruption of Scripture, &c, pt. ii. No. 1, pp. 1 — 32. 
See also Poole's Testimony of S. Cyprian against Rome, Ap- 
pendix, Note D, p. 242. 

C 
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Wednesday, Dec. 4, 1850. 

My dear , 

It is no exaggeration to say that your letter 
received this morning has been a real affliction to 
me. What shall I say to you ? It were vain to bid 
you remember your duty to the Church in which you 
received the grace of baptism, and became a Chris- 
tian ; for you have probably already renounced it, 
in deed as well as in determination, and already feel 
towards it as men feel towards those whom they 
have injured. 

But I may at least ask you what I have done to 
provoke or justify your present behaviour towards 
me ? You sought my correspondence, not I yours. 
You described yourself as in trouble and perplexity, 
and called on me to assist you. I assented ; I was 
willing to spend months, if it were needful, of care 
and labour, in attempting to give you a fair view of 
the question between England and Rome ; of one 
side of which I perceived you to be entirely ignorant. 
You professed yourself " most grateful for my pro- 
mise of assistance in this important matter/' You 
reiterated your "thanks for the interest I evinced 
in it." In your first communication you had said 
that " previously to taking any material step towards 
quitting the Anglican Establishment and embracing 
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Catholicism, you would be most grateful to me for 
any argument I might possess to arrest your incli- 
nation." When I promised compliance with your 
wish, and asked you in return to turn this implied 
assurance into a positive and specific pledge, you did 
so, and said in a letter written only last Thursday ; 
" I assure you I will abide by the point of honour, 
and not take any step till I have calmly weighed 
and considered the arguments you may offer." Yet, 
notwithstanding all these assurances, implied or ex- 
pressed, without having heard a single argument I 
have to offer, before I have said a word in answer to 
your reasons for secession ; and again, without the 
least delay on my part that can be urged to palliate 
the act, you now write as follows : — " You must ex- 
cuse me, if, not finding in your reply some one argu- 
ment sufficiently striking and novel to me to cause 
me yet to hesitate, I shall consider our correspondence 
on the subject at an end/' 

By this day's post you will have received proof 
that I was willing to take some pains to satisfy you ; 
but when you wrote that sentence yesterday, what 
was there before you that could by any ingenuity be 
turned into a reason for pleading that you had 
found me unable to defend my Church ? Look 
again at my hasty letter of Sunday. What can 
make you dream that I alleged the use of spurious 
writings by Romish authors, as an " argument/' at 
all ? I said it both by way of a caution to you, and 

o2 
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also as a reason why you should not (at least without 
my knowledge) be in communication with myself 
and a Romish priest at the same time. I feared the 
trouble those pretended authorities might give me if 
you were. Yet you most strangely say that the only 
" argument" contained in my last letter (i. e. my 
letter of Dec. 1), " that of the spuriousness of the 
authorities, &c., is far from satisfying you V What 
can this mean ? Did I profess to have attempted to 
satisfy you ? or do you really think that a matter which 
you yourself introduce to me as of " great import- 
ance," and as having cost you " much study and re- 
flection," can be disposed of by a stroke of the pen ? 

Again I ask, Have I deserved this ? Yourself in- 
vited my interposition. My chief motive for com- 
pliance could only be a desire to serve you, — to 
save you, as I felt, from a great sin. Another 
feeling, I confess, might somewhat quicken my zeal 
to serve you ; a feeling of indignation against that 
old system of false witness by which, as I perceived, 
some advocate of Rome, — whether writer or adviser, 
whether learned and wilful or ignorant and simple, I 
knew not, — had succeeded in beguiling you. Forgive 
me this wrong : my motives might not be unmixed ; 
but what had I done that you should deem it right 
to trifle thus with me and with the solemn subject 
of our correspondence, thus lightly give and lightly 
falsify your pledge ? 

Observe ; I am not arguing now. I am not 
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referring to testimony in favour of either Church. I 
am speaking to the question of morality involved in 
your conduct ; and I entreat you to examine it for 
yourself, as a man to whom God has given a con- 
science, by the simple rule of right and wrong ; and 
to pray as you do so, that you may now think of it, 
as you must perforce think of it at the day of judge- 
ment. Ask yourself as before God, " Was it a right 
thing for me, when I first became dissatisfied with 
the Church in which God had placed me, to consult 
a clergyman of the hostile communion, rather than 
one of my own ? Was not that step, professedly 
taken in doubt, really the result of a resolution to 
follow my own will ? Had I not long before that 
encouraged in myself the temper that would lead to 
secession, and adopted views that would seem to 
justify it, without caring to ascertain the grounds on 
which the Church of England has rejected them ; 
and did I not make that formal inquiry of a Roman 
Catholic priest, chiefly with a view to furnish myself 
with additional pleas in behalf of the course on which 
I was already bent ? Was it right for me, when I had 
fully made up my mind, to ask the advice and 
assistance of a clergyman of the English Church ; to 
give the assurance that I would await the result of 
his endeavours to re-establish my confidence in that 
Church, and then, before he had time to begin the 
attempt, to affect to have discovered that he had 

c 3 
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nothing to urge, to recall my application, and break 
my word?" 

If such a review of the past convinces you that you 
have been morally wrong, think again, that wher- 
ever truth may be found at last, this certainly cannot 
be the road to it. By your actions you are saying ; 
" I have more understanding than all my teachers ;" 
" I understand more than the ancients ;" but re- 
member, those only can say so truly who can also 
assert the Psalmist's ground of confidence; "For 
Thy testimonies are my meditation ;" and " Because 
I keep Thy precepts V You cannot advance this 
ground. In the commission of a wrong action, you 
trust to be led to a right faith, forgetting the crite- 
rion which very nature, no less than holy Scripture, 
teaches ; " Hereby we do know that we know Him, if 
we keep His commandments V my dear friend, 
if you have any fear of God, and of His judgements ; if 
you have any love of truth ; if you have any willing- 
ness to find God and truth (should it so be that there 
they must be found), in the denial of your own tastes 
and inclinations, in the frustration of your cherished 
schemes, in the exposure of your prejudices and 
fond imaginations; if you would be faithful to 
Christ, your Master, and true to man, your brother ; 
if you desire your present conduct to be acceptable 
to God, and approved of righteous men, to be with- 

1 Ps. cxix. 99, 100. 3 1 John ii. 3. 
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out a sting when you shall come to die, without 
repentance in eternity, reconsider, while you may, 
ere inability to see truth has followed its neglect ; — 
as a minister of Christ, I implore you, or if I am 
no longer such to you, as a friend, as one who has 
shown some interest in your soul's health, — recon- 
sider without delay, the position in which you stand, 
the feelings which have led you to it, the means you 
have used to become acquainted with the doctrines 
of your own Church, the arguments, or imaginations, 
or the temper, by which you have brought yourself 
to pass over with contempt those weighty reasons 
by which many of the greatest men of any age or 
country, the wisest, the most learned, and most holy, 
have justified themselves in a life-long protest 
against what they deemed the usurpations and the 
innovations of the degenerate Church of Rome, — a 
protest sealed in no few instances by a martyr's 
sufferings and death. 

Shrink not from judging yourself It may save 
you from being judged by Another. Rest not, until, 
by God's grace and mercy, you have expelled from 
your heart the sins of pride and self-opinion, of dis- 
content and love of change ; until you have detected 
and subdued every lurking distaste for the truth, or 
dread of that to which the truth, if known, might 
compel you ; and then, in a calm and sober spirit, 
with a mind well informed upon the question you 
decide and guarded by the assiduous study of holy 
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your inquiries, and, therefore, shall not remark upon 
it. I can only regret that they were not prosecuted 
in other books and among other men. But I am 
surprised that you should express impatience at the 
idea of a protracted inquiry being, not impossibly, a 
duty. Is it more strange that a lengthened search 
after religious truth should be part of one man's trial 
in life, than that a life-long struggle against a bad 
temper, or some other sinful disposition, should 
constitute, in part, the trial of another. Let us 
assume that you fell into your perplexities innocently 
at first, that there was no more moral evil in your 
state, than in a state of sickness, or of poverty. Now, 
if you had borne yourself, in your doubt and anxiety, 
patiently, meekly, dutifully, and with Christian pru- 
dence, the trial would have proved a benefit, a very 
treasury of spiritual blessings, even before it was con- 
cluded. I fear you have not so borne it, or so regarded 
the difficulties that you felt. . It may be as painful 
to you to put this question to yourself as it is to me 
to put it to you ; yet, neither of us ought now to 
shrink from it. Has not the trial, then, to which 
God called you, tended rather to foster discontent 
and impatient feelings ? Have you not sought relief 
in a course which rather flattered than humbled you ? 
which has ministered to your pride, and indulged 
your self-will, and permitted indifference to the feel- 
ings of others, perhaps even of those to whom God 
has most closely bound you? Have you not been 
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conscious of a feeling that you are about to do some 
great thing, perhaps to encounter some unknown 
suffering for the truth's sake, a self-elected champion 
of God ? If you discern a shadow of these evils in 
yourself (I do not expect that you will see them 
clearly now), receive it as a token that the path 
which you are treading, whether Rome be true or not, 
is not God's way to truth. 

Bear with me, when I ask you to consider calmly 
one sentence of your last letter. Endeavour to re- 
gard it as if written by another, and scrutinise 
severely the ideas and feelings by which the writer 
must have been influenced. You say, " I remain 
with the further conviction that a person to whose 
learning and sentiments I would willingly have 
deferred, had they convinced me, views things in a 
light in which I can no longer view them, and 
whom, therefore, with the deepest regret, I am no 
longer able to consult, or follow." This reads like 
irony, and yet I am sure you do not mean it so. 
But what does it mean ? You would willingly have 
deferred to my learning and sentiments, had they 
convinced you. Why, so you would, in the same 
sense, to the opinions* of any one, learned or un- 
learned, wise or simple, had they convinced you ; but 
what real deference, what possible exercise of hu- 
mility could there be in this ? You plainly tell me ; 
If you had agreed with me, I would have deferred 
to you, but since you do not I cannot value your 
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opinion. If this was your determination, why ask 
advice at all? But you repeat the same thing in 
other words : you have found that I " view things in 
a light in which you no longer view them/' and therer 
fore, you are " no longer able to consult or follow" 
me. Did you then expect me to view things as 
you do yourself? Did you hope to find me a dis* 
guised Romanist ? Surely, if you had any suspicion 
that I was likely to encourage your wish to join the 
Church of Rome, I was the very last person that you 
ought to have consulted. It would not have been 
dealing sincerely by yourself and by those friends 
who were grieved at your intention ; and it would 
have shown a strange indifference to, not to say 
practical approbation of, the enormous wickedness of 
which I should, in that case, have been guilty,— r 
retaining my own position in the Church of England, 
while encouraging others to desert it. I cannot^ 
however, believe that you had such a thought of me. 
Confining myself then to what you say distinctly, 
" Because you view things in a different light from 
myself, I can no longer consult or follow you," let 
me ask, Do you follow an adviser at all, if you do as 
he recommends only when it agrees with your own 
opinion ? Certainly not ; you are following yourself, 
not him, in such a case. Or can you be said even to 
consult him, if you are prepared to withdraw your 
application the moment you discover that his advice 
is not what you wish, and that he has reasons to 

c 6 
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offer against the line of conduct which you prefer. 
Certainly you are but deceiving yourself and others, 
when you consult a person with this unavowed 
reserve. It were better to take your own course at 
once without the affectation of a deference, which 
you neither feel, nor wish to practise. I cannot help 
thinking you fortunate in having a correspondent 
who does not accuse you of conscious insincerity. 

Again, you speak of yourself as having been led to 
your present conviction " after much study and re- 
flection/' The process, if such as you describe, must 
have occupied several months at least. Is it possible 
that you could imagine that the work of several 
months, or a still longer time, would be undone by a 
single argument. Yet you complain that you do not 
find in my hasty note of Sunday (in which, I again 
remind you, I made no attempt to answer you) " some 
one argument sufficiently striking and novel" to make 
you pause. What confidence could you have had in 
the " much study and reflection/' of which you 
speak, to imagine that such an argument existed as 
yet unknown to you ? What should I have thought 
of you if I had succeeded in reversing your conviction 
by two or three brief words. If I had known any 
thing, the mere statement of which would have 
wrought so powerfully with you, I might perhaps 
have made the statement, — accompanied by a solemn 
protest against the spirit which could be so lightly 
carried to and fro by every breath of argument ; — 
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but I could not believe that there was such levity in 
you, and while you impute it to yourself, I feel 
that you are doing yourself injustice. 

I need not say that I have commented on the 
language and sentiments of your last letter solely 
in the precarious hope of suggesting a thought that 
may assist you, by the grace of God, in unweaving 
the complicated web of misdirected feelings, wrong 
opinions, prejudices and imaginations, in which 
both your heart and mind are now entangled and 
enwrapt. 

You do not know me for an unkind man, nor can 
you think me ignorant of the pain some of my lan- 
guage is calculated to give you. You must be aware 
also that I have some experience of the workings of 
the mind and conscience, from constant intercourse 
with those whose moral and religious feelings have 
been deeply stirred by the near view of death, or 
other visitation of God's hand. Am I wrong in 
thinking that what I say ought to have some little 
weight with you ? 

If then the remarks which I have made have not 
moved you to suspect yourself, at least let the solemn 
declaration with which I conclude awaken you to 
serious reflection on the moral complexion of your 
change. I say then deliberately, as before God, that 
I believe myself to discern much in the tone and 
temper of your letters, and in the course you have 
pursued, which make it utterly impossible that the 
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admission into the Roman communion, until you had 
"calmly weighed and considered" whatever argu- 
ments I might have it in my power to offer in dis- 
suasion of that step. 

As a Christian, as a man of honour, you cannot 
fling this solemn promise to the winds, and act as if 
you had never made it. 

Grod will not release you from it : your own con- 
science, when better informed, will not excuse you 
for the breach of it. Romish casuistry, that unfail- 
ing flatterer of self-complacent sin, may succeed in 
deluding your conscience, and soothing its incipient 
alarms for a brief season ; the excitement attending 
your admission into the Church of Rome, the at- 
tentions and applause of those who have allured you, 
and now welcome you into her fold, may smother 
for a time all recollection of the circumstances under 
which you have left your own mother ; but subtle 
explanations and ingenious subterfuges are no ar- 
mour of proof against Grod, when He brings sin to 
remembrance in the day of visitation ; the excite- 
ment of an unusual and important action, though 
strongly stimulated by the ceremonial of your recep- 
tion, and maintained for a time by the variety as 
well as novelty of the practices in worship or in dis- 
cipline that are now offered to your choice, will ere 
long die away, and be succeeded by the soul's weari- 
ness, regrets and doubts ; the warmth of new friends 
will become cold ; their faults will become apparent, 
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and give you pain ; their divisions and mutual es- 
trangements will perplex and disappoint you; you 
will look back and mourn, and think in sadness that 
the old are better. Happy for you, if, in the desola- 
tion of your spirit, you do not stifle self-reproach by 
exchanging, as many have exchanged, the fervour of 
the new convert for active, unscrupulous, absorbing, 
hatred of the Church which they have left and 
injured But if — which God forbid ! — the veil should 
not be removed in this life, or, if removed in part, 
should again be gathered round you, and the more 
closely, by your own will and deed, yet after this life, 
when you stand in the presence of God, and can no 
longer impose upon yourself inclination for reason, 
fancy for argument, and self-will for obedience to a 
Divine call, there can then be no escape from the 
conviction, which even now is struggling in your soul, 
and, I believe, not struggling unfelt. The whole 
amount of evil involved in what you have now done, 
or left undone, will rise distinct before you, and rise 
too late for remedy. 

If you own no fear, no doubt, no consciousness of 
sin in what has passed, at least let my words suggest 
a possible application of the prayer of David, when- 
ever it shall pass your lips> " Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth ? cleanse Thou me from my secret faults/' 

You say, " I certainly must plead guilty to the 
charge of inconsistency in addressing you, when my 
mind was made up ; but I cannot to any charge of 
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had feeling/' &c. I have preferred no charge of " bad 
feeling." I did not in any way hint at your being 
displeased with my plain dealing. To be brief, I am 
as far from suspecting " bad feeling " as you from 
harbouring it The evil which I aimed at was of a 
different kind. Is it possible then — I can hardly 
conceive it — that you wholly fail to discern that the 
inconsistency which you confess, and other inconsis- 
tencies which I have pointed out to you, involve 
much that is morally wrong ? Consider that which 
you confess. I hardly like to speak of it, lest I 
should seem to feel it personally ; and yet I ought. 
Was there no levity in it with regard to what you 
yourself call " the most serious step a man can 
take?" Was there nothing like deceit, like self- 
deceit at least ? Was there no trifling with me, my 
time, my duties ? If you can discern the least token 
of moral unsoundness in that which you confess to 
be an inconsistency, do not stop there. Do not shrink 
from condemning yourself. With earnest prayer that 
the known sin may be forgiven, the unknown re- 
vealed to you, review your whole course from the 
moment when the first doubt of your Church, or 
the first hankering after Rome, rose in your heart. 
Ask yourself why you first applied to a Romish 
priest, in preference to an English clergyman, your 
natural adviser and instructor? and why you did 
not study the doctrines of your Church in the 
Prayer Book, and the evidences of her authority 
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in her divines, instead of seeking them at the lips of 
a sworn enemy? Ask yourself, whether there has 
been no disregard of natural duties, and of the feel- 
ings of dear friends, no unchristian indulgence of 
discontented and rebellious feelings, no subtle love 
of display or singularity, no pride and self-seeking, 
no gratification at attracting notice and making 
yourself seen and felt ? Ask yourself, if there was 
not a readiness to believe ill of the Church of Eng- 
land, an eagerness to believe well of that of Rome ; 
if you had no desire to find that true which was 
pleasant to your imagination though condemned by 
your own Church, no consciousness that the word of 
God, as understood by untutored minds, and by the 
early Church, was against some things to which you 
felt yourself attracted ? Ask yourself, whether there 
has been no neglect of prayer and of the holy Scrip- 
tures; whether you did not neglect duties prescribed 
by your own Church, before you felt able to say, that 
you thought, in conscience, she had no authority 
from God to prescribe them to you ? And whether, 
on the other hand, you did not adopt Romish prac- 
tices, before you had been careful to satisfy yourself 
that they were well-pleasing to God ; perhaps, even 
before you knew the reasons, which are now sufficient 
to convince you of their propriety ? 

Whatever the final result may be, such an exami- 
nation of the past, conducted in real honesty and in 
the fear of God, can only tend to good. I may 
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hope, then, that the suggestion will not be made in 
vain, though coming from one whose advice you do 
not value. At least I may pray that you may 
have the courage thus to turn your eyes inward; 
and that not only now, but when the excitement of 
the change shall have subsided. At least I may 
pray thatf through such self-questioning, the Spirit 
of truth may lead you to doubt (a fearful prayer, 
if I knew not what I said), and thus conduct you 
back, through the gate of self-humiliation, to your 
appointed lot in the kingdom of God on earth, that 
in it you may find at length that solid, true, and 
lasting peace, the hope of which you are about -to 
cast away for* that delusive phantom of unreal rest, 
which, in ever-varying forms of religious excitement 
and spiritual luxury, still allures onward, and still 
eludes, the unhappy wanderer to Rome. You think, 
perhaps, that I speak sternly. I do ; but I hope not 
more so than Christian love itself demands. May 
God give me friends, who when need is, will deal thus 
truly, though it may be sternly, with me and with 
my sins. You have used the phrase " ill-will." It 
was written in haste. I know you cannot think 
that any "ill-will" towards you has coloured or 
inflamed my language. From my heart, I bid you 
have peace, as far as my kindly feelings can contri- 
bute towards it ; though I cannot say, God speed 
you, in your present course. I were no friend to 
wish you perfect present peace. The deeper and 
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more lasting the calm that you feel now, the more 
sad will be the awaking, and the heavier the penalty 
that must be paid, both by yourself and by those 
whose plausible representations and specious casuistry 
have misinformed and drugged your conscience for a 
while. 

But one word more and I have done. — You have 
given me a solemn promise ; I do not absolve you 
from it. I demand of you, as a Christian and as a 
man of honour, that, in accordance with that pro- 
mise, you do not seek admission into the Church of 
Rome, until you can conscientiously assure me that 
you have " calmly weighed and considered the argu- 
ments I may offer/' I have been ready to do my 
part. If you act in violation of your promise, the 
whole sin will be upon your own head. 

That God may, even at the last hour, give you grace 
to discern the path of truth and rectitude in a matter 
at once so simple and so important, that you may be 
preserved from the woe denounced against those who 
call evil good, and good evil, who put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, and that repentance 
and forgiveness may be granted to any who may 
have misinformed or misdirected you, is the sincere 
prayer of 

Your, &c. 
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My dear 
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Jan. 7, 1851. 



From your last letter and your subsequent 
silence, I infer that my entreaty and remonstrance 
have been in vain, and that you have ere this been 
publicly received into the communion of Home. In 
writing again, I am, therefore, not influenced by the 
hope of averting any of those evil consequences 
which must necessarily attend so great a departure 
from the plain path of duty ; the root of bitterness 
which you have planted must bear its bitter fruit ; 
but I am unwilling to have to reflect hereafter that 
I have done nothing to make you understand the 
advantages of the position which you have left, or 
the uncatholic character of many of the doctrines to 
which you are now unhappily committed. I am 
anxious, therefore, if you will give me the opportu- 
nity, to explain to you some of the reasons which 
would have induced me to deplore and condemn the 
present step, even if the moral aspect under which 
it presented itself were absolutely unexceptionable, 
and, at the same time, to suggest to you the neces- 
sity of an extended course of reading, of observation 
and reflection, the result of which will only confirm 
you in your present conclusions, if they are well- 
founded, but which, if you have been misled, may 
haply, through God's grace, enable you to struggle 
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back into the bright light of Gospel day, and recover 
your appointed place in the more Catholic fold from 
which you have for a time strayed. 

Your last letter implied that you supposed me 
offended by your conduct. Let me again disclaim all 
such offence, lest any remaining suspicion of unkindly 
feeling should make my words appear less worthy 
of your attention. I saw you about to do yourself a 
fatal injury ; I saw you under the influence of ad- 
visers whose principle is neither the righteousness of 
the Gospel, nor the honour of the world; and I 
came forward, not uninvited by yourself, with pity 
towards you, and with indignation no less than pity, 
towards them, to save you, had it been God's will, 
from the abyss into which you were urged to plunge. 

I had but too much reason for the pity which I 
felt, and feel. You have, indeed, joined a Church 
which has produced, and still produces, many good 
and holy men ; but that Church can never be to you 
what it has been to them. It cannot be the channel 
of equal blessings to those who are placed in it by 
the providence of God and those whose entrance 
into it involves the desertion of a purer faith, and a 
deliberate act of schism. Had England been inferior 
to Rome, yet, supposing it still a branch of the true 
Catholic Church, you would have been exchanging a 
substance for a shadow ; but, as the case stands, the 
reality which you have thrown away is better in 
itself than that of which you now enjoy the shadow. 
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I could not know this as I do without pity for your 
delusion, or without an anxious wish to save you. I 
have seen the religion of your choice, as it has shown 
itself till very lately to the people of this country, 
strangely modified and almost changed in character 
by the presence of the English Church, and the good 
sense of the English nation : I have seen it in other 
countries, where, unchecked by such wholesome in- 
fluences, it has developed itself freely in an endless 
variety of unscriptural, unprimitive and most mis- 
chievous extravagances. I know it in the writings 
of its adherents, in the decrees of modern councils, 
the public acts of Popes and others in authority : I 
know it in the lives of many of its mediaeval and 
many of its modern saints : I know it in its effect 
upon the moral condition and social happiness of 
those nations over which it is dominant: and I 
know, on the other hand, what Christianity was in 
the teaching of the Apostles and of the early Church, 
and in the lives and principles of the first Christians, 
as these are recorded in the genuine remains of the 
most ancient Christian writers : and, so long as I 
enjoy the use of reason, it will be impossible for me 
to doubt that Romanism is a most extensive, and, 
at the same time, a most dangerous corruption of 
the Christianity of Scripture and of the primitive 
Church. 

Let us look back and consider what you have 
done. — You have forsaken the Church in which the 
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providence of God placed you when you were too 
young to exercise a choice, and in which you were 
made through His free grace " a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven 1 ;" the Church which not many years ago 
received from your lips the solemn vow that you 
would " continue Christ's faithful soldier and servant 
unto your life's end*/' and, having received it, " cer- 
tified "you," in return, "of the favour and gracious 
goodness of God 8 /' by the sacred rite of Laying on 
of Hands. You have forsaken the Church in which 
you were first taught to worship God, in forms of 
prayer devout and solemn and not unworthy of 
their high use, derived too, in substance altogether, 
and for a great part in language, from times when 
a pure faith was combined with the most earnest 
piety; in which you have been taught faithfully 
the mysteries of revealed truth, as they are found in 
the inspired Word, and gathered and condensed into 
the three Catholic Creeds, and are exhibited in the 
consentient teaching of all approved Christian 
writers of the first four centuries ; in which, to sum 
all benefits in one, you have been nourished to 
eternal life by the unmutilated sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ your Saviour. 

The Church to which you owed so much, and 

1 The Church Catechism. 

3 The Baptismal Offices. 

1 The Order of Confirmation, or Laying on of Hands. 
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which you have so ill requited, is no self-constituted 
body of uncertain origin, or recent growth, but is, with- 
out dispute or doubt, by succession and inheritance 
the self-same spiritual corporation, transmitting 
itself through a long line of duly ordained bishops, 
which subsisted in this kingdom under the same 
name of the Church, under the same outward form, 
and with the same organization, in the days of our 
Saxon, and even of our British ancestors. It has 
undergone important change indeed, but none affect- 
ing its existence as the ordained channel of God's 
grace. The last change, which you must now con- 
demn, became necessary in consequence of a former, 
which, in defiance of history, you must now ignore. 
When, on the revival of letters in Europe, it was disco- 
vered that the truths and ordinances of the Gospel 
had been gradually corrupted during a period of igno- 
rance and semi-barbarism, that branch of the Catho- 
lic Church in which you were baptized, in the 
exercise of a right allowed in the primitive age to be 
inherent in eveiy particular Church, for the due use 
of which, therefore, it was responsible to God, suc- 
ceeded, in the face of a cruel opposition, and not- 
withstanding the injurious friendship of many false 
allies, in the holy object of purifying itself from the 
incrusted errors of human tradition, and restoring its 
doctrine and discipline to a nearer conformity to the 
Apostolic and primitive model than could be seen 
in any other Church throughout the world. Some 
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imperfections, which necessarily attended the first 
draught of a reform, were removed afterwards ; some 
still remain, through the ungodly jealousy of the 
State, which by restraining the synodical functions of 
the Church, has deprived it of the power to supply- 
its own deficiencies and correct whatever has been 
left amiss. We may regret that we are not perfect : 
if we know aught, in which we exceed or fall short 
of the Divine rule of faith or practice, it is our duty 
to confess it ; but it is a duty far more urgent, to 
thank and praise God daily for our deliverance from 
the evils that were removed, and to admire the wisdom 
and moderation with which He endowed the sincere 
conductors of that great movement in this country, 
by which they were preserved, on the one hand, from 
adhering to indefensible corruptions, and, on the other, 
from allowing the love of change and the pride of 
intellect to mingle ruinously with their zeal for the 
restored truth. While some shut their eyes to exist- 
ing evils, and others were substituting their own 
speculations on holy Scripture for the "faith once 
delivered to the saints 4 /' and thereby often only 
superseding one error by another ; the leading clergy 
of the Church of England avowed and acted on a 
principle which must approve itself to all as the 
genuine dictate of common sense and Christian mo- 
desty. They found themselves in a position of great 
difficulty, distracted by the claims of various inte- 

4 Jude 3. 
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rests, and swayed to and fro by many conflicting 
influences. They had been trained from childhood 
and had by custom become attached to certain views 
of Gospel truth, which, to their distress and indigna- 
tion, they now discovered to be both false and novel, 
—manifest perversions of the Scripture which they 
professed to interpret and a palpable departure from 
the Apostolic type of doctrine. By what means then 
did they propose to arrive at a clear and well-attested 
knowledge of Divine truth ? They considered, and 
with justice, that the immediate, or slightly removed, 
disciples of the Apostles, instructed by their oral 
teaching, either heard from their own lips, or at few 
hands received, trained in their institutions, and 
habitually referring to their well-known sentiments 
and practices, and what is far more, imbued with no 
small measure of their enlightening Spirit, must per- 
force have been better able to interpret the inspired 
language of their writings, than men educated amid 
the errors and distractions of the sixteenth centuiy. 
In a word, our Reformers conceived it to be their 
duty to take the primitive Church for their guide in 
doctrine and their model in discipline. They ap- 
pealed to antiquity; and antiquity was found to 
entertain their cause. History was sufficiently exact 
and full ; the Fathers were voluminous ; very ancient 
ritual remains were still extant. It requires both 
learning and judgement duly to appreciate their work, 
and still higher qualities to speak of it impartially ; 
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but the general success of their endeavour to remove 
abuses and revive lost truths may be perceived upon 
a very slight acquaintance with the authorities which 
guided them. Happily, however, it is not the neces- 
sary duty of private Christians to follow for a single 
step the intricate and arduous path which led them, 
to the discovery of the lost treasure. To the Refor- 
mation we owe the translation of holy Scripture into 
our own language, so that all men have now the 
means of comparing the teaching of the Church with 
the teaching of the Spirit. It is our duty still to 
receive all the necessary principles of Christian know- 
ledge upon the authority of the Church ; but though 
we must still begin with her authority, we end with 
something higher. Her Creeds and Catechism direct 
us, in the first instance, to the true interpretation of 
holy Scripture ; but when we are able to judge for 
ourselves, we read, reflect, and are convinced of the 
fidelity of her report. Then " we believe not because 
of the saying " of the Church, but because " we have 
heard Him ourselves/' as He speaks to us in the in- 
spired Word, and therefore " know " that that Holy 
One, to whom the Church has introduced us, " is in- 
deed the Christ, the Saviour of the world V Thus is 
faith rewarded by sight. If through pride and self- 
sufficiency we had rejected the testimony of the 
Church, we should have been closing our eyes to the 
true meaning of the Gospel The moral wrong would 

6 John iv. 42. 
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have been justly followed by a spiritual loss. The 
habit of deference to the authority of the Church, and 
the resulting habit of seeing the doctrine of the Church 
in holy Scripture, are also our best safeguards from 
doubt and error, when we hear of new difficulties 
started, or new questions raised upon an article of 
faith. On the other hand, those whose anchor is not 
cast in the quiet haven of the Church must of neces- 
sity be tossed about with every wind of doctrine, 
and be in danger of wasting the whole time of their 
probation, " ever learning, and never able to come to 
a knowledge of the truth/' If indeed they have real 
honesty of purpose, united with the learning and 
ability which by their self-confidence they seem to 
claim, they may yet be convinced, but only by a la- 
borious, painful, and, where humility is wanting, a 
most precarious process. It is open to them to follow 
the example of our Reformers, to examine for them- 
selves, whether the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land be not what they profess, the doctrines of the 
primitive Church; whether she does not teach her 
children to understand the language of the Apostles 
in the very sense in which their oral instructions 
taught their first disciples, and, through them, their 
earlier successors, to understand it. When heresy 
arose in early times, this was the way in which men 
met it. They appealed to times still earlier. "Was 
such a thing heard of in our fathers' days 6 ?" When 

6 See Appendix D. 
D 3 
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learned men rebut the errors of these later times, 
they still have recourse to the same method ; they 
show that the early Church was ignorant of such and 
such a doctrine. In short, when, from any cause 
whatever, we put the authority of our own Church 
out of the question, an appeal to the early Church is 
the only method by which we can reasonably hope 
to ascertain the truth. There is, in fact, but one 
alternative, which need only be named to be rejected ; 
for it implies that all men, whatever their moral and 
intellectual attainments, are equally able to interpret 
the Scriptures for themselves, and equally bound to 
do so. 

I am anxious to express myself with charity, but 
at the same time openly. I will not, therefore, re- 
frain from declaring that you might have been spared 
the perplexity into which you fell, by a greater exer- 
cise of humility and a closer attention to your own 
acknowledged duties. It is impossible that one who 
proceeds to the intelligent study of holy Scripture 
after a season of confiding submission to the instruc- 
tions of the Church should fail to perceive that her 
Liturgy and formularies express faithfully the re- 
vealed scheme of our redemption, and reflect the true 
spirit and preserve the one interpretation of the 
written Word. When the Church of England, in 
your childhood, delivered to you the " form of sound 
words 7 " in which that teaching and that spirit are 

7 2 Tim. i. 13. 
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enshrined, she did for you what you neither could 
have done, nor were required to do, for yourself; but 
her fidelity in executing the task you might have 
recognised with little difficulty. And still less diffi- 
culty, on the other hand, is experienced by the de- 
vout and careful reader of God's Word, so taught and 
trained, though otherwise of little learning and in- 
telligence, in deciding that many prominent parts of 
the Roman Catholic system are uncountenanced by 
Scripture, and some diametrically opposed to it. It 
is the neglect of the inspired records of truth, not 
the difficulty of understanding them, which paves 
the way to Romanism with the unlearned member 
of the Church of England. 

Forsaking a Church which had so many claims on 
your allegiance, in which, with due pains to ascertain 
her character and doctrines and sufficient humility 
to prefer her authority to your own will and private 
judgement, you might have remained in content 
and quiet until God removed you from this world 
of trial ; you have transferred your affections to 
another, and in this country an intrusive, communion, 
which has no natural claim on you, — to which you 
owe nothing, which is defended by its partisans on 
contradictory principles, and which, unlike the Church 
that you have left, has never ventured to leave its 
cause to the arbitration of holy Scripture and the 
genuine remains of the best Christian antiquity. 
Formally indeed the Church of Rome permits, nay, 
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sometimes has recommended, the study of holy 
Scripture ; but she still discourages, and has for cen- 
turies discouraged, its free and general use, by every 
conceivable artifice 8 . Her rulers have long known 
well that an unsophisticated mind must at once ob- 
serve the contrariety between her practices and doc- 
trines and those of the infant Church, yet ruled and 
taught by the inspired Apostles. Nor is her refer- 
ence to uninspired antiquity a whit less fallacious 
than her appeal to Scripture. The power of the 
Popes was largely indebted, in barbarous times, to a 
collection of forged decretals, the spuriousness of 
which is now universally confessed. The clergy have 
been systematically kept in ignorance of primitive 
Christianity by authorized suppressions and mutila- 
tions of the Fathers 9 , and still more effectually by a 
plan of education and subsequent employment in 
every way calculated to obviate the danger of unpre- 
judiced inquiry and reflection. The majority of the 
controversialists of Rome still show either the extent 
of their own delusion, or their confidence in the ere 
dulity and indolence of mankind, by appealing with- 
out a blush to various spurious writings, ascribed 
with brief success, by ignorance or craft, to many of 
the great teachers of the early Church. The few who 
are too honest or too well informed to maintain the 
antiquity of all Roman doctrines condemn all pre- 

8 See Appendix E. 9 See Appendix F. 
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vious advocates of Rome by confessing the innova- 
tion and then defending it on principle. 

The Church which you have joined had no exist- 
ence in England, as a distinct communion, until the 
year 1570, the 11th of Queen Elizabeth. From the 
rejection of the Pope's usurped authority until that 
time, all Englishmen, whatever their opinion of that 
measure, attended their parish churches, and it 
seemed likely that the Reformation would be carried 
in this country without a formal schism 1 . In that 
fatal year, however, appeared the famous bull, in 
which Pope Pius V. not only affected to "cut off 
from the unity of the body of Christ " our Queen 
Elizabeth and all who should adhere to her commu- 

1 Taylor's First Letter to a Lady. Dr. Wordsworth, in his 
notes to this Letter (Christian Institutes, vol. iv. p. 251), refers 
for the same fact to Sir Edward Coke's speech on the trial of the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, Howell's State Trials, vol. ii. cok 
178; to Andrewes' Tortura Torti, ed. 1609, pp. 130—133 
(where the subject is enlarged upon) ; to Cotton's Posthuma, 
pp. 149, 150; and to the Preface to the Life of Jewel, which 
he has reprinted in his Ecclesiastical Biography (3rd edit. vol. 
iii. p. 316), where we find an extract from Heylin's History of 
the Reformation (p. 283, or 2nd edit. pt. ii. p. 1 1 1 ), in which 
that author appeals, in proof of his assertion, to a Letter of Queen 
Elizabeth to Walsingham, and to the book of Sanders, the Je- 
suit, De Schismate Ang&cano. In his notes to the said Preface, 
Dr. Wordsworth further quotes to the same effect, Bristowe's 
Motives to the Catholic Faith, a work written by a Romanist four 
years after the bull of deposition was issued (sect, xxxii. foil. 
136—141, edit. 1599, 12mo) ; and to Sir Robert Naunton's 
Fragmenta Regalia (p. 17, edit. 1641), in Phoenix, vol. i. p. 195. 
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nion, but proceeded to " declare her deprived of her 
pretended right to the kingdom, and of all dominion, 
dignity, and privilege whatsoever, and all her nobility 
and subjects absolved from all obligations of fidelity 
and allegiance/' and to command such her subjects 
" not to presume to obey her orders, commands, or 
laws for the future/' under pain of being involved in 
the same excommunication *. On the publication of 
this masterpiece of malice and presumption, those 
who still believed that the Bishops of Rome had 
authority, as successors of S. Peter, to govern the 
whole Church, forsook the communion of their 
brethren, and withdrew their obedience from those 
whom God had set over them. You perceive the 
cruel position in which the Pope had placed his fol- 
lowers. The very bull which created the schism 
made their secession from the Church of England an 
act of formal rebellion against the State. The in- 
evitable result, in those days of jealous and harsh 
policy, was, that the adherents of the Pope were for 
many years almost indiscriminately regarded as trai- 
tors to the Crown, and treated accordingly. Very 
many deserved the punishment they received, as 
active conspirators against the peace of the kingdom; 
but it is probable that many innocent persons, whose 

* Collier's Eccles. Hist. pt. ii. b. vi. p. 521. Dodd's Church 
History, by Tierney, vol. iii. App. No. ii. Camden's Annals of 
Q. Eliz. b. ii. ann. 1570, Eng. Tr. 1685, p. 125. Wilkins* Con- 
cilia, vol. iv. p. 260. Cocquelines, torn. v. p. 98, Regnant in 
Excelm. 
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sole offence was their submission to the Pope as their 
spiritual head, were involved, by his pretended depo- 
sition of the Queen and the repeated treasons of their 
brethren, in all the miseries of a severe proscrip- 
tion s . 

The schism thus founded in rebellion remained 
nearly thirty years without an ecclesiastical head in 
this country ; but in 1598, mainly in consequence of 
a series of disgraceful disputes between the secular 
clergy and the Jesuits, the former were put under 
the care of an official who received the title of Arch- * 
priest*. This arrangement lasted only twenty-five 
years, at the end of which period nearly all parties, 
finding that the quarrel had been further embittered 
by the expedient intended to appease it, and being 
sensible that their common interest was suffering by 
disunion, procured, by a strong and persevering effort 
at the Court of Rome, the privilege of being placed 
under the authority of a Bishop. In 1623, one Wil- 
liam Bishop was " consecrated to the see of Chalcedon, 
in partibus infidelium, and commissioned to exercise 
the authority of ordinary in the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland V This was the origin of the 
Romish episcopate in England. Intrusive, irregular, 

3 See Appendix G. 

4 Dodd by Tierney, pt. iv. art. v. vol. iii. p. 48. Memoirs of 
Panzani, Introd. by Berington, p. 49. 

5 Dodd, pt. v. art. v. vol. iv. p. 137 ; Addit. art. ii. in vol. v. 
Berington, u. s. pp. 53 — 99. 
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and schismatical, it dates not beyond the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, while that of the Re- 
formed Church of England is coeval with our Chris- 
tianity itself. 

As a member of the communion which has in this 
manner, contrary to the decrees of oecumenical coun- 
cils and the ecclesiastical maxims of the first ages, 
obtruded itself into the domain and heritage of our 
portion of the Catholic Church, you will be required 
to believe, and to practise many things equally un- 
known to the primitive Church and abhorrent both 
from the letter and the spirit of holy Scripture. 

Suffer me to make a few remarks upon some of 
these novelties* 

The doctrine of purgatory has found a place in the 
Creed of Pius IV., and has therefore become an 
article of faith in the modern Church of Rome. 
From the Catechism of Trent we learn that doctrine 
to be, that " there is a purgatorial fire, from which 
the souls of the pious enduring torment for a certain 
time are cleansed from guilt V The Council of 
Trent has pronounced an anathema against those 
who deny this doctrine 7 . In some foreign Churches 
of your communion, the belief in purgatory is made, 
as you are probably aware, the very foundation of 
the popular practice of religion. In England also 
its vast importance is fully recognised and enforced 

6 Pars i. de Symb. art. v. } 5. 

7 Sess. vi. De Justif. can. xxx. 
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by the ultramontane party among you. Thus Mr. 
Newman says : — 

" Is a doctrine conceivable which would so elevate the 
mind above this present state, and teach it so success- 
fully to dare difficult things, and to be reckless of danger 
and pain? (as the 'conviction that sin must have its 
punishment, here or hereafter, and that we must all 

suffer') It is in vain to look out for missionaries 

for China or Africa, or evangelists for our great towns, 
or Christian attendants on the sick, or teachers of the 
ignorant, on such a scale of numbers as the need requires, 
without the doctrine of purgatory 8 .' ' 

Nevertheless, you will find upon inquiry, that this 
doctrine, so fully decreed by your Church, so influen- 
tial in fact abroad, and thus magnified of late by a 
party in this country, has been for many years in 
some measure withdrawn from the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic divines of England. In some 
authorized works on doctrine, it is passed over with 
a slight notice ; in others not even mentioned ; it is 
almost or entirely excluded from certain editions of 
works which I could name, while in other editions of 
the same works it holds a prominent place 9 . This 
reserve has a show of discretion, but is not alto- 
gether wise. The inconsistency is too obvious. 
Who can avoid asking why an article of your Creed, 
affirmed with an anathema by your great Council, 
should not be inculcated with equal care and dili- 

8 Essay on Development, c. viii. sec. i. § 2. 

9 See Appendix H. 
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gence on all the English members of the commu- 
nion? You will wonder at this, and perhaps ask 
questions, and if you do, will not be satisfied with 
the result of your inquiries. 

Again, you will be required by the Roman Church 
(though some of its ministers may not be so forward 
as others to direct your attention that way), to 
believe that "the souls detained in purgatory are 
helped by the prayers of the faithful, but above all 
by the sacrifice of the altar 1 /' and you will be invited 
to pray for, and to cause masses to be offered for the 
souls therein detained. You will also be encouraged 
(and especially so, if you visit certain parts of the 
continent) to gain indulgences for your own relief 
after death. Exemption from torment in purgatory 
for various lengths of time will be offered to you on 
terms with which compliance can cost nothing. Three 
hundred days, for example, are granted for a recita- 
tion of the Litany of Jesus 2 : one hundred for the 
Stabat Mater 9 : the same term to the wearer of a 
Carmelite scapular who "accompanies a corpse to 
the grave/' or recites devoutly the office of the 
blessed Virgin 4 : one hundred years to those who, 
using a set of beads called the crown of the seven 

1 Cone. Trid. sess. xxv. Deer, de Purg. 

2 Bouvier's Treatise on Indulgences, by Oakley, pt. ii. ch. 
viii. § 2. p. 146. 

8 lb. § 5. p. 150. 

4 lb. pt. iii. ch. ii. art. iv. §§ l), 12. p. 213. 
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dolours of the B. V., with certain repetitions of 
"Our Father" and "Hail Mary/' shall "confess 
their sins with sincere sorrow, or at least have a 
firm resolution of confessing them'/' Innumerable 
are the devices of this kind by which men are led, 
led most unhappily by their Church itself, to trifle 
with their souls, and set at nought the judgement of 
God. Deliverance from the penalty of sin is to be 
purchased at so cheap a rate, that sudden death has 
come to be viewed by the great mass of foreign 
Romanists as the only thing which really need be 
feared 8 . Until lately the English Roman Catholic 
in some measure escaped this grievous snare. His 
attention was chiefly directed to certain plenary 
indulgences, which implied confession and reception 
of the holy communion, with the performance of, 
or at least a readiness to perform, some good work ; 
but latterly a kind of teaching has sprung up, and 
modes of thought have been encouraged which bid 
fair to make indulgences here, as they are elsewhere, 
" the mainspring of the modern devotion V Nay, 

5 Bouvier, pt. ii. ch. vi. art. ii. § 2. p. 125. 

6 This appears to have been felt by Popes themselves ; for 
Pius VII., "observing that sudden deaths frequently happened, 
by a decree, March 28, 1816, granted an indulgence of one 
hundred days each time to all the faithful who, with sincere 
sorrow for their sins, should beg of God to preserve us all from 
this misfortune, and who should recite a series of prayers, &c." 
Bouvier, pt. ii. ch. xii. § 7. p. 181. 

7 See Webb's Continental Ecclesiology, p. 558. 
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the extravagance of this superstition goes far beyond 
the promise of release from purgatory to those who 
die in grace. Those who wear the scapular of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, of which great numbers are 
now sold to the deluded people, are told that, how- 
ever great their sins, it is impossible that they should 
be condemned to hell ; not, it is gravely reasoned, 
that the scapular is a substitute for repentance and 
faith, but that " the all-powerful intercession of 
Mary can obtain for the dying sinner," who wears 
" her livery/' " conversion of heart and time of 
penance'." To such a pagan depth of superstition I 
will not think you can descend ; nor will I suppose 
that you will ever be brought to palliate the by-gone 
practices of your Church (for such I hope they are), 
of selling prospective pardons and indulgences, and of 
cataloguing the prices of absolution for crimes com- 
mitted, and of dispensations to release the offender 
from the disabilities he had incurred, the amount 
paid for them being regulated, not by the means of 
the buyer and the degree of self-denial involved in 
the purchase, (the only conceivable plea on which the 
wickedness of the transaction could admit of extenu- 
ation,) but by the enormity of the crime alone 9 ; nor 
do I believe that you will ever be able to think with- 

8 The Scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel explained, p. 
1 1 ; published by Burns, London. Thb book contains tales of 
persons, not in a state of grace, who have been saved from 
sudden death by wearing the scapular. See Appendix I. 

9 See Appendix J. 
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out horror of those granted upon conditions them- 
selves wicked, as the " plenary indulgence and pardon 
of all their sins" granted by Sixtus V. to all who 
should join in the attempt of the Spaniards to depose 
Elizabeth 1 . Indeed, I think myself that the very 
mention of an indulgence is calculated to suggest 
misgivings, when you call to mind that the first Pope 
who claimed, "ex cathedrd" the power to release 
souls from purgatory was Alexander VI. a , the most 
infamous of Popes, perhaps of men. You are, how- 
ever, irretrievably committed to a belief in the doc- 
trine; for the Council of Trent has affirmed that 
the power of granting indulgences was given to the 
Church by Christ Himself 8 : may God preserve you 
from ever meddling with them in practice ! 

If you ask for further explanations on this subject ; 
you will be told that the superfluous merits of the 
saints, i. e. of those faithful departed who have done 
and suffered in this life more than was necessary to 
save their own souls from purgatory, are, with the 
inexhausted and inexhaustible merits of Christ, col- 
lected, as it were, into one mighty reservoir, and 
that the Pope, in the plenitude of the power of the 
keys which he inherits from S. Peter, is able, when- 
ever he thinks fit, to draw from this surplus stock of 

1 Card. Allen's Declaration, &c. Dodd by Tierney, vol. iii. 
App. No. xii. 
3 Ranke, b. i. ch. ii. § 2. 
3 Seas. xxv. c. xxi. Deer, de Iudulg. 
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merit as much as may be needed to compensate for 
the defect in merit of those who are not saints ; 
i. e. of those who at their death are still bound to 
suffer temporal punishment for their sins before they 
are allowed to enter heaven. Some such theory is 
of course necessary to balance and complete the 
Roman scheme of doctrine ; but you will, I have no 
doubt, find some difficulty in reconciling it with our 
Lord's language to the Apostles, themselves among 
the chief of saints ; " When ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants ; we have done that which was 
our duty to do 4 ;" and indeed, with the whole drift 
and tenor of the dispensation of our redemption. 
It is possible that your perplexity may be turned 
into shame and indignation when you discover that 
the doctrine of works of supererogation was not 
dreamt of until it was required to justify an innova- 
tion in the practice of granting indulgences ; that it 
was an afterthought, in short, devised at a late 
period for the support of another doctrine which, 
without it, had no foundation whereon to rest *. 

4 Luke xvii. 10. 

6 It may be interesting to the reader to see a statement of 
the doctrine as it presented itself to the mind of the schoolman 
by whom it was excogitated ; " The reason why indulgences can 
be of avail, is the unity of the mystical body, in which (unity) 
many have given satisfaction in works of penance to the 
amount of their own debts and beyond it (supererogaverunt ad 
mensuram debitorum suorum), and also borne with patience 
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You have, I observe, already learnt to assert the 
uncatholic and comparatively modern doctrine of the 
corporal presence of Christ in the Eucharist, in 
opposition to the truly Catholic and ancient doctrine 
of the Church of England, which inculcates, with 
holy Scripture and the early Church, a spiritual 
presence and a spiritual communication of Christ to 
the believer ; not unreal because spiritual, but the 
more real, actual, and efficacious, because spiritual 
and not corporaL "It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing 6 /' The present 
doctrine of your Church, though it had made its 
appearance in the world as early as the ninth cen- 
tuiy, had no authoritative recognition until the 
fourth Council of Lateran, a. d. 1215. It is found in 
one of the constitutions composed by Innocent III., 
and by him laid before that Council ; but since these 
constitutions were "not made in the Council, nor 
discussed conciliariter, they are not entitled to the 
same respect with synodal canons. They are, in- 
deed, spoken of rather as the decrees of Innocentius 
than as those of the Council of Lateran, and were not 
published as the canons of Lateran, for more than 

many undeserved troubles, by which a multitude of penances 
might be expiated, if such were due to them ; of which merits 
the abundance is so great that they exceed all the punishment 
due to men now alive ; and principally by reason of the merit 
of Christ." Thorn. Aquin. Summa Theolog. Suppl. ad pt. iii. 
qu. xxv. art. i. 
6 John vi. 63. 
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three hundred years afterwards, viz. by Cochlaeus in 
1538V The earliest definition of transubstantia- 
tion propounded by any portion of the Church is 
therefore little more than six centuries old, and the 
irregular manner in which it was then propounded 
abates, upon the principles of many of your own 
writers, much of the authority which such an origin 
was able to confer upon it. I leave the inference to 
you. 

You will be engaged by the instructors whom you 
have chosen for yourself to address prayers to the 
departed saints, especially to the blessed Virgin. 
You will be required to assume, for no evidence 
more weighty than assertion will be offered you, 
that these blessed spirits are permitted to hear your 
prayers. This being supposed, you will be taught to 
justify the practice by explaining that you only ask 
the saints to intercede with God on your behalf, 
just as you might beg a living friend to remember 
you in his prayers 8 . Now if it should occur to you 
that, in that case, it would be sufficient to request 
a saint to intercede for you once in your life, 
or at most now and then, if you supposed him 
likely to forget you ; if such a thought should 

7 Landon's Manual of Councils, v. Lateran, p. 294. See the 
extract from Camden's Annals of Q. Eliz., b. iii. ann. 1581, p. 
239, in Appendix G. 

8 Catech. Trident, pt. iii. in Prim. Decal. Praec. § xxix. 
Cone. Trid, sess. xxii. c. iii. 
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suggest itself, what will you do ? Will you renounce 
the practice of your Church, or adhere to it, after 
detecting the sophistry by which she herself at- 
tempts to justify it ? Moreover, you can hardly fail 
to observe that the prayers to saints, which the 
Church of Rome puts into your mouth, go very far 
beyond a mere request that they will intercede for 
you. To put this out of dispute, let us take the 
extreme, but most familiar, case of the Virgin 
Mary. Take for example the Ave Maris Stella, 
used at vespers in her office. The only reference to 
the character of an intercessor in it is in the words, 
bona cwncta posce, " Ask all blessings for us ;" but it 
asks her directly, to "establish us in peace," to 
" loosen the bands of sinners," to " bring light to the 
blind," to " drive evils from us," to " make us mild 
and chaste," to "grant us a pure life" and a "safe 
passage" through it. Equally faint is the allusion to 
her praying for us in the two following anthems; 
the first used at Compline from the Purification till 
Maundy Thursday, the second in the same office 
from Trinity Eve till Advent. 

Ave, Regina Coelorum, Hail Mary, Queen of heavenly 

spheres, 

Ave, Domina Angelorum, Hail, whom the angelic host 

reveres ! 

Salve, radix ! salve, porta, Hail, fruitful root ! hail sacred 

gate, 

Ex qua znundo lux est orta ; Whence the world's light de- 
rives its date ; 
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Gaude, virgo gloriosa, 
Super omnes speciosa ; 
Vale, o valde decora, 
Et pro nobis Christum exora. 



O glorious maid, with beauty 

blest ! 
May joys eternal fill thy 

breast : 
Thus crowned with beauty 

and with joy, 
Thy prayers for us with Christ 

employ. 



Salve, Regina, mater miseri- 

cordiee ! 
Vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra, 

salve! 
Ad te clamamus exules filii 

Hevae ; 
Ad te suspiramus gementes et 

fientes in hac lacrymarum 

valle. 
Eja ergo, advocata nostra, 

illos tuos misericordes 

oculos ad nos converte, 



Et Jesum, benedictum fruc- 
tum ventris tui, nobis 
post hoc exilium ostende. 

O cleraens, 

O pia, 

O dulcis Virgo Maria. 



Hail, happy queen, thou 

mercy's parent, hail ! 
Life, hope, and comfort of 

this earthly vale ! 
To thee we Eva's wretched 

children cry, 
In sighs and tears, to thee 

we suppliants fly. 

Rise, glorious advocate, exert 
thy love ! 

And let our vows those eyes 

of pity move ! 
O sweet, O pious maid, for us 

obtain, 
For us, who long have in our 

exile lain, 
To see thy infant Jesus, and 

with him to reign 9 . 



Can it possibly be maintained that prayers such 
as these are only a periphrastic mode of asking the 
Virgin to pray to God for us ? If that is their only 

9 The English of these hymns is that given in " Vespers in 
Latin and English," (Keating and Brown,) pp. 40, 41, of ed. 12. 
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meaning, why use such extravagant periphrasis? 
It scandalizes those who are not of the Roman com- 
munion, and corrupts the devotion of vast numbers 
who are. Surely out of charity to all parties its 
use should be discontinued. If your Church honestly 
adhered to the letter of Trent it would be ; but the 
fact is that the simple ora pro nobis would no longer 
satisfy even the theory of modern Rome. It might, 
perhaps, be endured in the case of other saints ; but 
the blessed Virgin claims a peculiar devotion, directed 
to her on account of her peculiar excellencies no less 
than of her power with God, and therefore una- 
voidably, though not confessedly, terminating and 
centering in her. 

Even in those forms of prayer which contain the 
express request, " pray for us/' the idea of the saint 
as an intercessor, is often so overlaid and obscured 
by other images, more striking and affecting, that 
the same habit of mind and feeling must necessarily 
be the result. I cannot quite except the "Hail 
Mary" from this charge, even when used only once 
in a person's daily prayers. Few will doubt the 
effect when it is repeated seven, or fifty, or one 
hundred and fifty times, with mentation on various 
events in the blessed Wrgin's life, or on her fancied 
assumption into heaven, and coronation as queen of 
men and angels, as prescribed with indulgences by 
many Popes 1 . 

1 Bouvier, pt. ii. c. vi. art. ii. When seven " Hail Marys " 
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The Litany of the Virgin, often called the Litany 
of Loretto, which has been indulgenced by several 
Popes, and is (if one may judge from its appearance 
in the most popular books of devotion f ) much used 
in our own country, contains forty-four invocations 
of the blessed Virgin, every one concluding with the 
words, " pray for us." In each of them she is ad- 
dressed by some laudatory title calculated to fix the 
thoughts and affections on her, and to prevent them 
passing on to God. I do not say this was the design 
of the composition, but this is the effect which the 
least knowledge of the human mind, the least obser- 
vation of our own hearts, would lead us to expect. 
Among the titles there given to the saint, I find the 
following ; " Health of the weak, Refuge of sinners, 
Comforter of the afflicted." These exciting invoca- 
tions are followed by brief addresses to the Lamb of 
God, familiar to English Churchmen, by the Kyrie 
Eleeson, and the Lord's Prayer ; but as if to prevent 
those feelings of devotion which have been excited 
towards the person of the saint from being dissipated 
or weakened by sounder thoughts, the following an- 
them, with which the Litany also commences, is 
introduced towards the end : 

are used, the devotion is termed the " Crown of the Seven 
Dolours'* (of the B. V.) ; when fifty, the " Chaplet or Crown" 
of Mary ; when one hundred and fifty, the " Rosary." 

* e. g. the Garden of the Soul, and the Key of Heaven. It 
is also found in the Appendices to the public Offices, whether 
in Latin or English. 
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" We fly to thy patronage, O holy mother of God ; 
despise not our petitions in our necessities, but deliver us 
from all dangers, O ever glorious and blessed Virgin." 

A short but sound collect and two ejaculatory 
prayers conclude the form. I should notice that the 
above anthem is used also in the public offices of the 
Church. 

By the use of these and similar devotions, at once 
wrong in themselves and leading to worse evil, and 
by other means on which I need not now dwell, the 
idea of the Virgin Mary as a saint in bliss, simply 
interceding for those who ask her prayers, is fatally 
obscured. She is gradually invested by the imagina- 
tion of her worshipper with attributes of power and 
glory such as no creature can possess. She is beheld 
seated oil an independent throne, the queen of hea- 
ven, surrounded by subject angels, and thus she 
gradually appropriates thoughts and affections which 
it is idolatry to cherish towards any but the Most 
High God. 

I believe that the great body of English Roman 
Catholics have hitherto, from various causes, been 
saved from many of the worst extravagances of the 
devotion to the Virgin. In this respect, as in some 
others, there has been a strong contrast between 
them and the majority of their foreign brethren. 
There is no doubt, however, that the weight of Papal 
authority has always been on the side of the extreme 
party. This might have been expected indeed ; for 

E 
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those extravagances are only the natural result of 
a free use of the formularies provided for public and 
private devotion. It is obvious too that, while in 
England external influences have partially counter- 
acted this tendency, abroad, and especially in Italy, 
they have promoted it. But not to dwell on this 
subject which is somewhat beside my purpose, let 
me give you a striking instance of that encourage- 
ment which the highest authority in your Church is 
always ready to bestow on this devotion in its ex- 
cess. It is noticed by some English writers of the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, at which 
period it took place ; but I do not think it likely 
that you have ever met with it. A book was 
published at Paris in French and Latin, entitled, 
"Wholesome Advice of the Blessed Virgin to her 
indiscreet Worshippers," the object of which was 
to recall Roman Catholics to the only view of 
her office which their Church has undertaken to 
defend; that is, to induce them simply to ask for 
her prayers as they might for those of a living saint. 
This book, though it met with the approbation of 
many eminent ecclesiastics of the time, and was, in 
reality, only an attempt to check the grossest super- 
stition, was actually condemned at Rome*. Another 
and a later evidence of the same spirit in the rulers 
of your Church occurs in the fact, that an intense 
and absorbing devotion to the Virgin has been the 

8 See Appendix K. 
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great characteristic and chief praise of many of your 
modern saints. By way of example, let me refer you 
to the really blasphemous Glories of Mary by Liguori, 
who died in 1787, and was canonized so recently as 
1839. 

The oft-quoted language of the present Pope, and 
of his predecessor Gregory XVI., bring the subject 
down to the present day. The following sentence 
occurs in an Encyclical Letter addressed by the latter 
in 1832 " to the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of the whole Catholic world :" 

" We address you on this most joyful day (Aug. 15, 
the Festival of the Assumption of the blessed Virgin) . . 
that she, whom "We have well proved Our patroness and 
deliverer in the greatest calamities, may assist Us with her 
favour while We write to you, and by her heavenly inspi- 
ration may lead Our mind into such counsels as may best 
conduce to the wellbeing of the flock of Christ." 

Is it possible for any one to maintain that these 
expressions are capable of the ordinary explanation ? 
Is the inspiration of good counsels any thing less 
than an incommunicable attribute of God? This 
surely admits but of one answer; and if so, what 
excuse can be offered for the language of the Pope ? 

In the Encyclic of the present Pope respecting the 
proposed decree of the immaculate conception of the 
blessed Virgin, bearing date February 2, 1849, we 
read as follows : 

" From Our earliest years "We have reckoned nothing 

e 2 
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more dear to Us, or more excellent, than to honour the 
most Blessed Virgin Mary with singular piety and devo- 
tion, and with the inmost affection of Our heart, and to 
do whatever seemed to TJs calculated to contribute to her 
greater glory and praise, and to the extension of her wor- 
ship. ..... 

" For you know perfectly, Venerable Brethren, that all 
our ground of confidence rests on the most holy Virgin ; 
forasmuch as God has placed the fulness of all good in 
Mary, so that if there is in us any hope, any grace, any 
salvation, we know that it flows from her, because such is 
the will of Him who has willed that we should have all 
things through Mary." 

This Encyclic was addressed by the Pope to all 
the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in conse- 
quence, as he states, of "petitions incessantly ad- 
dressed" to Gregory XVI. and himself for permission 
to introduce " the word * immaculate ' in the sacred 
liturgy, and especially in the preface of the Mass on 
the Conception of the most Blessed Virgin ;" peti- 
tions with which he states both Gregory and himself 
to have " most readily complied/' In it he informs 
the Bishops that he has chosen certain Cardinals and 
other divines to consider the subject of the immacu- 
late conception " in all its bearings, and thereupon 
to report " to him " with all diligence ;" and he com- 
mands them to signify to him, " as openly as pos- 
sible, with what devotion their clergy and the faithful 
laity are animated towards the conception of the 
immaculate Virgin, and how far they are desirous 
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that the Apostolic See should pronounce on that 
point/' Unless the Pope was under a great mistake 
when he wrote this, the answer will be, — perhaps we 
should say, has been, — favourable to his wishes ; for 
he himself asserts, that " a most ardent desire has 
been marvellously kindled in the Catholic world that 
the Apostolic See should at length, by a solemn 
judgement, decree that the Most Holy Mother of God, 
and the most blessed Mother of us all, the Immacu- 
late Virgin Mary, has been conceived without sin." 
In a word, we may expect that the infallible judge 
of doctrine will soon add another article of faith to 
the ever-growing creed of Rome. 

For many years, perhaps during the greater part 
of a century, that strange extravagance of a per- 
verted sentiment which expresses itself in language 
such as I have quoted, and which appears to have 
at length prepared the major portion of the Roman 
Church for an addition to its creed, was confined to 
a few of the more enthusiastic among our countrymen ; 
but of late years it has been rapidly gaining ground 
among the hereditary Romanists as well as among 
the late converts. The devotional literature of the 
day is assuming quite an altered character. The 
sale of such books as the Glories of Mary, Devo- 
tions to the Sacred Heart of Mary 4 , Prayers to the 

4 " A modern devotion," confesses a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, u and which, with many others, to the disgrace of real reli- 
gion, has been invented in our Church from sordid and super- 
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Agonizing Heart of Mary, &c, the strenuous recom- 
mendation of the use of the Rosary with prayers 
addressed to her, the practice of wearing scapulars 
in her honour, &c all show that Romanism in Eng- 
land has received a fresh impulse in this direction. 
All classes appear in danger of the infection, if not 
already tainted. Among the concurrent causes of 
this change is one sufficiently obvious. The Deve- 
lopmentist finds this exaltation of S. Mary necessary 
to give coherence to his system. She is, says Mr. 
Newman, that which the Arians were blindly feeling 
after when they asserted the created Godhead of 
Christ ; and with perfect consistency he speaks of 
the " Deification of S. Mary :" 

" Arius or Asterius did all but confess that Christ was 
the Almighty ; they said much more than S. Bernard or 

stitious views. To this day they hold their ground : even the 
most active means are now used to spread them. I have seen a 
sorry tale on the advantages of the Scapular unblushingly thrust 
into the hands of the multitude. From such practices, let me 
inform certain guardians of the flock, more is to be feared than 
from any innocent theories that may amuse the learned." Be- 
rington's Preface to the Memoirs of Panzani, Note, p. xxxii. This 
was written in 1798. What would this writer have said, had he 
been alive now ? What he would have suffered had he said the 
same thing now, may be inferred from the instructive history of 
Bishop Baines' Pastoral. See after, Letter XII. Since his 
time, another " sorry tale" has received the sanction of the pre- 
sent Pope (June 25, 1847), and another Scapular, that of the 
Passion, or of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, has been com- 
mended, with many indulgences, to the use of the faithful. See 
Appendix I. 
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S. Alphonso have since said of S. Mary, yet they left 
Him a creature, and were found wanting. Thus there 
was a ' wonder in heaven ;' a throne was seen, far above 
all created powers, mediatorial, intercessory ; a title arche- 
typal ; a crown bright as the morning star ; a glory issuing 
from the Eternal Throne ; robes pure as the heavens ; and 
a sceptre over all : and who was the predestined heir of 
that majesty? Who was that Wisdom, and what was 
her name ? * The mother of fair love, and fear, and holy 
hope,' exalted ' like a palm tree in Engaddi, and a rose 
plant in Jericho,' ' created from the beginning before the 
world' in God's counsels, and 'in Jerusalem was her 
power.' The vision is found in the Apocalypse : a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars. The votaries of 
Mary do not exceed the true faith, unless the blasphemers 
of her Son came up to it. The Church of Rome is not 
idolatrous, unless Arianism is orthodoxy 5 ." 

The party in England which asserts (and asserts 
truly) this extreme view to be the present doctrine 
of your Church, is already large, and influential, and 
increasing ; but I hardly suppose that one in your 
circumstances can yet have fully embraced their 
opinions on this subject, or adopted the habits of 
devotion that are connected with them. A learned 
and eccentric theorist may see in it the very key- 
stone of the arch of truth, and so feel himself at- 
tracted towards the system to which he imagines it 
to give an exquisite completeness ; persons of weak 
minds, warm hearts, or fanatical temper, who have 

* Essay on Development, ch. viii. sec. i. § 1. 
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long been familiar with the details of that system, 
may easily be led on, in the search for fresh excite- 
ment, to the most profane extravagances of Ma- 
riolatry ; but I do not conceive it possible for such 
statements and practices as those to which I have 
referred to be presented to a simple-minded Chris- 
tian without reserve or preparation, and not appear 
a strange, most strange perversion of Christian truth 
and worship. But if, in the course of time, you find 
your teachers inculcating those opinions, and recom 
mending their kindred modes of worship ; if, as a 
result of their instruction, you feel affections creep- 
ing on you which you would now pronounce idola- 
trous, what, think you, will you then do ? Will you 
regard your state of mind with grief and horror, and 
reject at once whatever novel practice or belief has 
tended to create it, or will you welcome it and 
cherish it as a choice gift of God, and strive to in- 
flame your heart and imagination still further by the 
arts and devices of a factitious piety ? Woe unto you, 
if a misgiving should ever visit you of the wisdom 
and holiness of your secession, and you wilfully close 
your eyes to the dawning light, and rush blindly 
forward in the way that you have chosen ! 

Your late voluntary act has, further, made you 
re^ible ft, toSLu, * i^ge. which L 
Church of Rome encourages and defends. Indeed 
you must practise it yourself to some extent. I have 
no doubt that some scruples will occasionally arise 
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when the solemn prohibition occurs to your remem- 
brance, " Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor wor- 
ship them/' The Church of Rome is so conscious of 
the difficulty, that in several of her authorized books 
of instruction, while professing to give all the com- 
mandments, she omits the second altogether, as I 
daresay you have often heard 6 . However, since it 
would be impossible to keep all mankind in igno* 
ranee of its existence, and therefore it cannot be 
always put out of sight with safety, she suggests, by 
way of explanation, that it only forbids the use of 
images when they are " worshipped as God," or when 
" a divinity or power is believed to reside in them, 
for the sake of which the worship is to be paid to 
them f " If you make a cold and infrequent use of 
images in your own devotions, and shut your eyes 
to what others are doing, this explanation may per- 
haps satisfy you, and you may learn to wonder how 
any one can object to the practice. If, however, you 
enter into it with fervour, as in all probability you 
will be encouraged to do, it will not be long before a 
suspicion of its guilt and danger obtrudes itself on 
you. The habit of gazing during prayer with feelings 
of awe and reverence on a representation of our 
Lord crucified, or of His mother, must lead, by an 
inevitable law of human nature, to a transference of 
at least a portion of the devotion which is intended 

6 See Appendix L. 

7 Catech. Trident, part. iii. in Prim. Dec. Prsec. J xxxiv. 
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for the Prototype to the material resemblance. If 
your eyes were closed, the mere posture of the body 
would have the same effect in time. You might 
begin by kneeling before the image ; you would end 
in kneeling to it. But when its presence is seen as 
well as felt, it quickly begins to exercise a strange 
fascination over the worshipper. You soon feel your- 
self affected towards it as if it were instinct with a 
kind of borrowed life, and itself endowed with power 
to help and harm you. You begin to look to it for 
aid and pity, to love it, and to stand in awe of it. 
Such is the experience that you may expect in the 
earnest use of images to aid devotion. You can 
hardly fail to notice the change in your feelings, and 
it is more than probable that, when you do observe 
it, you will be conscious that all is not right with you. 
God grant that it may be so, and that this may be 
the beginning of repentance. If you do not detect 
the evil spirit thus enslaving you, or do not re- 
sist him when detected, you may be brought in 
time, as is the case with very many, to imagine, 
according to your word, that the motionless effigy 
smiles or looks severely on you, or gives some other 
sign of love or anger. Such imaginations are com- 
mon enough in your communion ; and yet it seems 
impossible to indulge in them without supposing 
some " power or divinity" to reside in the figure, for 
the time at least, and thereby incurring the con- 
demnation of your own Church as an idolater. The 
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popular notion once universally prevalent and still 

# 

encouraged in some parts of the Roman obedience, 
that prayers addressed to a particular image may be 
more effectual than those offered to other images of 
the same saint, is another instance of the belief that 
virtue resides in the effigy itself 8 . To be brief, there 
is no definition of idolatry, not even that of Trent, 
which does not condemn practices and opinions still 
widely prevalent in the Church of Rome, and which 
the authorities of that Church take no pains to put 
down, but rather encourage, and often with great 
earnestness. I say distinctly and deliberately, while 
exculpating the great body of English Romanists, that 
without incurring the censure of your authorities, 
nay, rather out of simple and hearty concurrence 
with the spirit of the system over which they pre- 
side, you may become as truly an idolater as any 
heathen man who ever bowed the knee to Zeus or 
Astaroth. 

Your conscience must endure another strain, 
before you can defend the practice of reciting 
the public prayers in a language not understood 
by the great mass of the worshippers. You at 
least have not the excuse of early misdirec- 
tion and long habit, if you fail to see that this is 
an affront to common sense, and a cruel injury to 
the people, especially to those who cannot read; 
You may not know it, but let me tell you, that this 

8 See Appendix M. 
E 6 
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custom, which your Church has laboured to enforce 
at every cost, perhaps more uniformly than any 
other of her peculiarities, is utterly at variance with 
both the principles and practice of the early Chris- 
tians. At all events you can hardly fail to observe 
that it is directly opposed to the principle laid down 
by S. Paul for the government of those who had the 
gift of tongues. It seems impossible to read his 
language in 1 Cor. xiv. 1 — 19, without feeling that 
he has condemned the Church of Rome in his 
rebuke of the Corinthians. If we can distinguish 
between the cases, that of Rome is the less ex- 
cusable; for the disorder of the Corinthians was 
only occasional and temporary ; the strange practice 
of Rome is an established and solemn ordinance, 
perpetual, undeviating, and obligatory. 

Let me notice one more Romish innovation on the 
practice of the Catholic Church, which will concern 
you nearly. As a layman you will henceforth be 
restrained to an imperfect participation in that 
sacrament which our blessed Lord ordained to be 
received by all in bread and wine, for a perpetual 
remembrance of His death and passion and a means 
of communion with Him and with all His members 
in Him. If you should presume to murmur ; if you 
should venture to inquire, why you are not per- 
mitted to partake of the blood as well as of the body 
of your Redeemer, seeing that the one appears 
enjoined by Him with no less strictness than the 
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other, and that for twelve hundred years it was so 
observed throughout the universal Church ; you will 
he silenced by no better argument than that your 
portion of the Church has now otherwise ordained ; 
and you will be comforted by a dogma which, I am 
afraid, I must declare to have been framed with no 
other view than to defend what otherwise had no 
defence; namely, "that Christ is contained whole 
under either kind*." 

The recent introduction of this practice is not 
disputed ; but perhaps you have been told that the 
principle of it was never condemned by any compe- 
tent authority. Now, it so happens, that a certain 
Pope in the fifth century had occasion to speak of 
half-communion as practised by some heretics ; and 
his language does not merely forbid the practice, as 
contrary to the discipline of the Church, but de- 
nounces the principle of dividing the sacrament, as a 
thing essentially wrong and wicked. About the 
year 495, Gelasius, then Bishop of Rome, in con- 
demning the practice of certain heretics who were in 
the habit of receiving the communion in the churches, 
but secretly avoided drinking out of the cup, ex- 
pressed himself in the following manner ; " The 
dismemberment of one and the same sacrament can- 
not take place without huge sacrilege 1 ." If he had 

9 See Cone. Trid., sess. xxi. cann. ii, iii. 

1 Com per im us autem quod qui dam, sumpta tantummodo cor- 
poris sacri portione, a calice sacrati cruoris abstineant, qui pro- 
culdubio (quum nescio qua superstitione docentur astringi) aut 
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said, " It is not the custom of the Church," he would 
not be condemning his successors, for customs may 
often be lawfully changed ; but he enunciates a 
general principle ; " It is a sacrilege to divide the 
Sacrament ; " and, in so doing, condemns the 
modern practice of Rome as strongly as he con- 
demned the furtive act of those ancient heretics. 

Let me entreat your best attention to the lan- 
guage of the Council of Constance, which in 1415 
gave the first authoritative sanction to the custom 
of half-communion. This Council is further re- 
markable for having caused John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague to be seized and burnt alive, although 
the first attended it under a safe-conduct, the latter 
was drawn to it out of affection for his friend*. But 
the spirit which dictated that act was not more 
defiant of the obligations of morality, than was its 
decree upon the subject before us of the appointed 
standards of sound faith and a right discipline. 

" Although Christ instituted this venerable Sacrament 
and gave it to His disciples, after supper, under both 
kinds of bread and wine, yet, notwithstanding this, the 
commendable authority of sacred canons and the ap- 
proved custom of the Church has ruled and does rule 

Integra sacramenta percipiant, aut ab integris arceantur, quia 
divisio unius ejusdem mysterii sine grandi sacrilegio provenire 
non potest. Gelasius Papa, Majorico et Johanni Episcopis. 
In Gratian. Deer. Aur. De Consecr, pt. iii. dist. ii. fol. ccexxxviii. 
* Mosheim, cent. xv. pt. ii. c. ii. sec. vii. Fleury, 1. ci. ch. 
xxvii. 
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that this Sacrament ought not to be consecrated after 
supper, not be received by the faithful otherwise than 

fasting And, as this custom aforesaid has been 

introduced on reasonable grounds, for the avoidance of 
certain dangers and scandals, so, although in the primi- 
tive Church this Sacrament was received by the faithful 
under both kinds, yet has this custom been introduced 
on reasonable grounds for the avoidance of certain 
dangers and scandals, (to wit,) that it should be taken 
by the consecrating priest under both kinds, and by the 
laity under the kind of bread only "Where- 
fore this custom .... is to be observed for a law, &c. 3 ." 

The parallel implied here, between the accidental 
fact that the Sacrament was instituted after supper, 
a fact which no branch of the early Church ever 
dreamt of drawing into a precedent, and the express 
institution of our Lord as understood and acted on 
by all Christians from the very first, might well 
make you suspect the judgement of the Council ; 
but I am afraid that in their open and avowed indif- 
ference to the undoubted ordinance of Christ and 
the testimony of every better age of the Church, and 
in their cruel and most unnecessary opposition to 
the anxious wishes of vast multitudes of Christians 
upon this point, we recognise the presence and work- 
ing of a far darker spirit of error than is betrayed 
by misconceptions and mere confusion of ideas. 
However, there is no cause for wonder : it was not 
possible that either the institution of God, or the 

5 Sess. xiii. Labbe & Cossart, torn. xii. col. 100. Paris, 1671. 
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authority of the primitive Church should meet with 
real and sincere respect from men who were pre- 
pared to trample on every principle of honour, of 
justice, and humanity ; but the question for us is, 
with what respect do you regard them? You are 
now called upon to decide, whether you will, in this 
matter, cast in your lot with Christ and with His 
pure and undivided Church, or with the perfidious 
murderers of those who claimed the restoration of 
His ordinance and of their own ancient right*. 

The ordinary defence of these and of other pecu- 
liarities of the Church of Rome will perhaps be 
sufficiently understood from what I have already 
said in this and a preceding letter. It has a 
negative part ; which depends upon subtle explana- 
tions of texts of Scripture, the obvious and once 
acknowledged meaning of which contains a principle 
adverse to the doctrine or practice under discussion, 
and which is guarded, sometimes by a denial, some- 
times by an evasion of the fact, that the universal 

4 See Appendix N. The old editions of the Douay Cate- 
chism, and even Dr. Doyle's, contain the following question 
and answer : " Did the laity ever communicate under both 
kinds ? They did sometimes in the primitive Church, &c." Is 
it possible that none of the many authorities who, in their time, 
have given their sanction to this statement were aware of the 
notorious falsehood implied in it? In the last edition, sanc- 
tioned by the English Vicars- Apostolic in 1827, and styled, An 
Abstract of the Douay Catechism, it is wisely omitted, with 
other matter equally indefensible. 
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Church once believed and acted differently. It has also 
a positive part ; which rests on the perversion of a few 
isolated texts, on the extravagant expansion of a 
presumed Scriptural hint, to the utter neglect of 
limiting statements and the general purport of the 
whole gospel, and, perhaps more than all, upon 
local and temporary variations from the primitive 
type, observable perhaps in early though not in the 
earliest times, exaggerated in authority and import- 
ance, beyond the outward bounds of common sense 
and truth. It is hardly a matter of surprise to 
those who make due allowance for the infirmity of 
man, if persons who from their infancy have been 
carefully trained in such a mode of defending the 
Church of Rome, and habituated at the same time 
to statements, constructed with equal skill and no 
greater regard to truth, against the Church of Eng- 
land, should have very great difficulty in forming a 
right estimate of the arguments in question ; and 
accordingly we are disposed to charge the notorious 
and transparent disingenuousness of most Roman 
controversialists on their unhappy education, more 
than on the moral constitution of the individuals. 
We must remember, however, that no such pallia- 
tion is admissible in cases where the controversy 
first engages the attention of a person at an age 
when he assumes a right to choose to which of the 
two Churches he will submit himself If you, who 
have been educated in the Church of England, are not 
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struck by the comparative novelty of the Roman pecu- 
liarities, by the absence of authority in Scripture for 
any, and its obvious condemnation of some, of them, 
and again by the inconsistency between certain 
practices which the Church authorizes and its own 
mode of defending them, how is it possible, even for 
those who think best of you, to repress at all times 
the suspicion that you fail to see these facts, partly 
because you will not? that having resolved upon 
the pleasant course in preference to the dutiful, you 
study with more or less deliberation, to put out 
of sight whatever might and ought to make you 
hesitate ? 

But I will not proceed with a subject which in 
your present state of mind must be more painful to 
others than to yourself. I have said thus much on 
certain errors of your present communion, and on 
the manner in which you have left a better, because 
I believe your motives were not entirely "inclina- 
tion," but that you have in some measure been 
misled by defective and erroneous information. I 
do not despair of your one day opening your eyes to 
the true character of the communion which you 
have joined, and of the arguments by which it is 
defended. Should you ever, by God's goodness, 
begin to doubt the soundness of your position, the 
remarks which I have made may rise to your recol- 
lection with a force and urgency that they cannot 
have now, and perhaps furnish a clue by which you 
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may escape from the wilderness of error and set 
your face homewards. If that time ever come, I 
trust that you will find me, if alive and able, as 
ready as I believe that I have shown myself now, 
to answer every sincere inquiry and to help you out 
of every bond fide difficulty. 

I am, &c. 



Mt dear 
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Jan. 18, 1851. 



In your letter of Dec. 3, you gave me to 
understand that your attachment to the Church of 
England was considerably weakened by the result of 
the Gorham case, which appeared to you to throw 
some doubt upon its teaching with respect to the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

I propose to make a few remarks upon this sub- 
ject ; because it is evident that, with many others, 
you quite misapprehend the effect of the Judgement 
as it regards the doctrine of the Church. That 
doctrine is the same that it was before ; it remains 
as precisely, unequivocally, and clearly, declared as 
ever. The decision of the Judicial Committee does 
not claim, like the decree of a Pope, to be admitted 
into our body of dogmatic definitions, and to modify 
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the teaching of the Church for ever after. It has, 
indeed, inflicted great injustice and imposed a new 
grievance on her well-taught and faithful members, 
but it has left her doctrine where it found it. I 
must believe, therefore, that, if you are no longer 
able to feel assured that the Church of England 
teaches the Scriptural and primitive doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, you have fallen into this 
state of uncertainty from want of due attention to the 
facts of the case, or from some other cause for which 
you are yourself responsible. 

Imagine for a moment that a judgement still 
more erroneous had been declared; let us suppose 
that the Judicial Committee had plainly denied that 
doctrine to be any part of the teaching of the 
Church ; even in that case, it were not possible that 
any who had taken due pains to ascertain what the 
Church teaches, and had ex animo submitted to her 
authority, should forego his assurance of her mean- 
ing on the mere dictum of an incompetent tribunal. 
So full, distinct, and unmistakeable, are her repeated 
affirmations of that doctrine ! So genuine and un- 
varying has been her deference to the undivided 
Church of better times, on whose doctrine of Bap- 
tism no question can be raised. 

If you were to meet a stranger who mistook you 
for some third person, and, notwithstanding your 
disclaimer, chose to persist in his mistake, would 
his conduct cause you a moment's doubt of your 
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identity, or even of your name ? Equally without 
weight and influence with me, and, I believe, with 
every well-informed and honest Churchman whose 
mind is free from excitement and morbid sensibility, 
would have been the most open denial of the true 
doctrine of the Church on the part of the Judicial 
Committee. The meaning of the most familiar 
words in the language must be, not simply altered 
but, absolutely reversed, before the Church of Eng- 
land can be supposed to favour the opponents of 
baptismal grace. 

I do not say what our duties would have been 
in such a case with reference to the Court of Appeal, 
which, taking upon itself to represent the Church 
without authority from her, should thtis misrepre- 
sent and injure her. I only say that our assurance 
of the Church's meaning and our confidence in her 
ought to be the same as before ; in short, that our 
duty towards her would remain unaltered 

But if the Judicial Committee did any thing short 
of what we have supposed ; if they did not assert 
that she inclined to a denial of baptismal grace ; 
there is, of course, still less apparent cause, and, 
therefore, still less excuse, for the uncertainty and 
doubt which have been pleaded. Now let us see 
what the Committee really did. Such facts as I 
shall have to repeat (for all that can be said has 
already been said in the Bishop of Exeter's letter to 
his metropolitan) are not calculated to increase our 
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respect for the supreme interpreters of national law, 
in whose high character for justice and sagacity 
all have so great an interest; but when you tell 
me that this unhappy Judgement has alienated 
you from the Church of England and driven you 
into the communion of Rome, it is surely time to 
put away the minor considerations of respect and 
delicacy and tell you plainly what is its intrinsic 
value. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Gorham that " no spiritual 
grace is conveyed in Baptism, except to worthy reci- 
pients; and as infants are by nature mworthy reci- 
pients, ' being born in sin and the children of wrath/ 
they cannot receive any benefit from Baptism, except 
there shall have been a prevenient act of grace to 
make them worthy 1 ." He ascribes the regeneration 
of the infant to this act of prevenient grace, and 
expressly denies that it is effected by the grace of 
God given in Baptism ; " If such infants (i. e. infants 
baptized as the Church directs) die before they com- 
mit * actual sin/ the Church holds, and I hold, that 
they are c undoubtedly saved/ and therefore they 
must have been regenerated by an act of grace pre- 
venient to their Baptism, in order to make them 
worthy recipients of that Sacrament*/' These state- 
ments will, I think, give the leading error of Mr. 
Gorham's system with sufficient clearness. They are 

1 Gorham'8 Efficacy of Baptism, p. 83, Answer 15. 

2 Ibid. p. 65, Ans. 19. 
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among those cited by the Bishop of Exeter himself 
as explanatory of the opinions which he condemned, 
and evidently contain the specific opinion for hold- 
ing which Mr. Gorham was rejected. This appears 
from the Bishop's own statement : 

" The heresies . . . which came out in my examination 
of Mr. Grorham, and for which I refused him institution, 
are these: 1st. That by declaring original sin to be a 
hindrance to the benefit of Baptism, he denied the ar- 
ticle of the Creed, ' One Baptism for the remission of 
sins ;' 2nd. That he separated entirely ' the inward and 
spiritual grace' from the Sacrament, inasmuch as he stated 
' regeneration ' to precede Baptism, when Baptism was 
rightly received 8 ." 

We might have supposed that the Judicial Com- 
mittee would have experienced little difficulty in 
seizing on the peculiarity of Mr. Gorham's views, so 
novel in one respect and therefore so remarkable, 
and, at the same time, stated with so great precision 
and distinctness by himself; but from some cause or 
other, — probably, in great measure, from want of a 
better acquaintance with the language of theology, 
— they quite failed to understand him, and therefore, 
of necessity, were led to misrepresent him. Profess- 
ing to give an exact account of his opinions, they 
omitted all mention of the leading feature of his 
system, and attributed to him sentiments actually 



8 Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, p. 52, 18th edi- 
tion. 
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at variance with those which he avows ; and having, 
in this manner, lost sight of the real point at issue, 
they proceeded to absolve him from a charge very 
different to that which had been laid against him. 
Their statement of his opinions begins as follows : 

" The doctrine held by Mr. Gorham appears to us to 
be this, — that Baptism is a Sacrament generally necessary 
to salvation, but that the grace of regeneration does not 
so necessarily accompany the act of Baptism that regene- 
ration invariably takes place in Baptism*." 

On the other hand, Mr. Gorham himself says, that 
" baptized infants who die before they commit actual 
sin ... . must have been regenerated by an act of 
grace prevenqent to their Baptism •" and that " the 
new nature must have been possessed by those who 
' receive Baptism rightly V " So far is he from 
asserting that the " grace of regeneration does not so 
necessarily accompany the act of Baptism that rege- 
neration invariably takes place in Baptism," (which 
is a scriptural truth, and implies that it generally 
does take place in Baptism,) that his assertions 
amount to this, — that it never takes place in Baptism, 
but always before, when Baptism is rightly received. 

The Judgement, proceeding in its description of 
Mr. Gorham's opinions, affirms him to hold — 

4 The extracts from the Judgement given in the text are from 
a reprint of the Official Report in the English Churchman, vol. 
viii. No. 376, March 14, 1850. 

5 Efficacy of Baptism, Ans. 19, p. 85 ; Ans. 27, p. 88. 
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" That the grace may be granted before, in, or after 
Baptism." 

Mr. Gorham said this of the grace of justifica- 
tion* ; but the Judicial Committee, unaccustomed to 
such nice questions, transferred it to the grace of 
regeneration. 

Their statement of his doctrines concludes thus : — 

" That Baptism is an effectual sign of grace, by which 
God works invisibly in us, but only in such as worthily 
receive it; — in them alone it has a wholesome effect; 
and that without reference to the qualification of the 
recipient, it is not in itself an effectual sign of grace ; 
that infants baptized and dying before actual sin are 
certainly saved ; but that in no case is regeneration in 
Baptism unconditional. ,, 

With the exception of those clauses which speak 
of a "qualification" and "condition," these proposi- 
tions are taken from the 25th article and the Rubric 
after the office for the Ministration of the Public 
Baptism of Infants ; nor do they contain any thing to 
which a sound divine can refuse his assent, if by the 
"qualification" or "condition" we understand, in 
the case of infants, the absence of actual sin, and in 
the case of adults, repentance and faith. 

I have given you every word of the judicial state- 
ment of Mr. Gorham's opinions, and I ask you con- 
fidently whether the decision, that such opinions are 
not contrary or repugnant to the doctrine of the 

• Biflbop of Exeter's Letter, pp. 55. 
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Church, so as to form a lawful ground of exclusion 
from a benefice, does, upon consideration, throw any 
shade of uncertainty upon the Church's holding 
and teaching of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion? 

The Ecclesiastical Court had thoroughly examined 
this question before, and decided, with reference to 
the real opinions of Mr. Gorham, that the Bishop 
was justified in rejecting him : the Judicial Com- 
mittee, without noticing, as is usual in cases of 
appeal, the grounds on which the judgement in the 
lower Court had been given, selected a new set of 
propositions for examination, in some respects incon- 
sistent with Mr. Gorham's own published statements, 
and at the same time capable, for the most part, of a 
sound meaning, and proceeded to reverse a judge- 
ment directed against opinions of a very different 
character. 

Towards the conclusion of the Judgement they 
take occasion to remark, that " opinions which they 
cannot in any important particular distinguish from 
those entertained by Mr. Gorham have been pro- 
pounded and maintained without censure or re- 
proach by many eminent and illustrious Prelates 
and Divines •" and with a view to show the justice of 
the remark, they have cited brief sentences, pur- 
porting to be from Jewel, Hooker, Ussher, Taylor, 
Pearson, Carleton, Bishop Prideaux, and Bullinger, 
a foreign writer whose Decades, according to the 
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Judgement, were once required to be studied by 
every minister under the degree of Master of Arts, 
I will give you some account of these trustworthy 
testimonies. 

From Jewel they quote as follows : — 

" This marvellous conjunction and incorporation with 
God is first begun and wrought in us by faith ; after- 
wards the same incorporation is assured to us, and in- 
creased by Baptism" 

The Committee have here given the beginning 
and end of a sentence, without intimating the omis- 
sion of the intermediate clauses. I will extract the 
whole ; for the part which they leave out is a key to 
the meaning of the rest. I shall cite somewhat 
more of the context than is essential to my purpose, 
because, by a singular coincidence, it contains a 
sentence which I think ought to have arrested the 
attention, and (may I not say?) moved the con- 
science, of the person or persons who supplied the 
Judicial Committee with their quotations, and 
thereby "mocked it with the glorious name" of the 
great teachers of the English Church, 

Harding, the Roman Catholic opponent of Jewel, 
had quoted a certain passage from S. Cyril, as 
having reference to the Mass. Jewel answers that 
he was not speaking of the Mass at all, and then 
proceeds as follows : — 

" But if CyrDlus never spake a word of the Mates, how 

F 2 *'<''•'*:'•'. 
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is he here brought in to prove the Mass? Howbeit 
these men know it is an easy matter to mock the ignorant 
with the glorious name of Catholic Fathers. Cyrillus 
saith that as many as believe in Christ, whether they be 
far or near, Jews or Gentiles, free or bond, they are all 
one body in Christ Jesus. This thing neither is denied, 
nor in any point toucheth the private Mass. We con- 
fess that Christ by the sacrament of regeneration, as 
Chrysostom saith, hath made us flesh of His flesh, and 
bone of His bones ; that we are the members and He is 
the Head ; we confess also that all the faithful are one 
Body, all endued with one Spirit ; and be that distance 
never so great, yet we are one another's members. 

" This marvellous conjunction and incorporation is first 
begun and wrought in us by faith, as saith Faulinus 
unto S. Augustine : Perjldem nostram incorporamur in 
Christo Jem Domino nostro : l By our faith we are 
incorporate or made one Body with Jesus Christ our 
Lord.' Afterward the same incorporation is assured 
unto us and increased in our Baptism. So saith S. 
Augustine : Ad hoc Baptisma valet, ut baptizati Christo 
incorporentur et membra ejus efficiantur : ' To this avail- 
eth Baptism, that men being baptized may be incorpo- 
rate into Christ, and made His members.' And for 
that we are very imperfect of ourselves, and therefore 
must daily proceed forward, that we may grow into a 
perfect man in Christ, therefore hath God appointed, 
that the same incorporation should be often renewed and 
confirmed in us by the use of the holy Mysteries'. " 

You will remember that the question between 

7 Reply to Harding, art. i. p. 27, ed. 1609. 
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Mr. Gorham and his Bishop had respect only to the 
Baptism of infants* The Judges must therefore 
have imagined that Jewel was here referring to 
infants no less than to adults, or they would not 
have quoted the passage as a testimony in favour of 
Mr. Gorham. Now let us see if they were right. 

We must, of course, gather the sense in which he 
spoke of incorporation into Christ by faith before 
Baptism, from the meaning of S. Paulinus, whose 
words he professes to paraphrase. On referring to 
S. Paulinus, we find that he is thanking S. Augus- 
tine for some books that he had sent him, from 
which he asserts that he and his wife had derived 
great benefit. 

"From these I derive aliment; — not that which 
perishes, but that which works in us the substance of 
eternal life through our faith, by which we are made one 
body in Christ Jesus our Lord •." 

Now it is obvious that if we may speak of a 
Christian being united to Christ through faith by 
the meditative study of good books, we may equally 
speak of an unbaptized believer, a catechumen pre- 

8 Ep. Paul, et Theras. inter Aug. Opp. ep. xxv. cl. i., ed. 
Ben. Par. 1836, torn. ii. col. 53. Hos igitur nunc libros lectioni 
habeo ; in his me oblecto ; de his cibum capio, non ilium qui 
perit, sed qui operatur vitae esterase substantiam per fidera 
nostram, qua oicorporamur in Christo Jesu, Domino nostro ; 
cum fides nostra, quae visibilium negligens, invisibilibus inhiat, 
per charitatem omnia secundum veritatem omnipotentis Dei 
credentem, Uteris et ezemplis fidelium roboretur. 

F3 
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paring for Baptism, being united to Him through 
faith, viz. by the holy lessons and devout exhorta- 
tions of his instructors. This would be loose lan- 
guage for technical theology ; but it would be 
pedantry to object to it in a correspondence between 
two Christian friends, or in the merely incidental 
reference to faith and Baptism which the Judges 
have extracted from Jewel on private Mass. The 
Catechumen certainly is (in a sense) united to 
Christ by his faith in the word preached, as surely 
as he is afterwards more intimately united to Him 
in Baptism. 

But it is easy to show from Jewel himself that 
he would not have made this statement of infants. 

The Catechism reminds us that infants " by rea- 
son of their tender age cannot have either repent- 
ance or faith;" yet there are two ways in which 
they may be said, and by some divines have been 
said, to have "faith." Now it happens that in 
another work Jewel has himself noticed and ex- 
plained these paradoxes. One of them has reference 
only to infants who are already baptized. " They 
have faith/' says he after S. Augustine, " because they 
have (Baptism which is) the sacrament of faith 9 /* 
This therefore is quite foreign to the question in 
hand. The other however does relate to unbaptized 
infants, who are said by some of the Fathers to 
believe aiieno corde, with the heart of those who 

9 Defence of the Apology, pt. ii. on ch. xi. div. 8, p. 2)8. 
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bring them to holy Baptism. But Jewel himself 
does not approve of this language. "Thus they 
write," he remarks, " how truly I will not say, but 
their words are plain. The prophet Habakkuk 
saith : Justus ex fide sud vivet; ' The just man shall 
live/ not by the faith of his parents, but ' by his own 
faith V" This imputed faith is moreover excluded 
from the passage which the Committee cited by 
the context which they did not cite ; "per fidem 
nostram" " by our faith we are incorporated," not by 
the faith of parents and sponsors. 

Before we dismiss Jewel, let us inquire whether 
his doctrine of infant Baptism did really in any 
degree approach to that of Mr. Gorham. In his 
Treatise on Sacraments we read : — 

" Eor this cause are infants baptized, because they are 
born in sin, and cannot become spiritual but by this new 
birth of water and the Spirit V 

A more plain contradictory to the specific error 
of Mr. Grorham, as brought out in his answers 15, 19, 
and 27, could hardly have been devised. The one 
says that original sin unfits infants for Baptism, and 
that in order to become fit they must be regenerated 
by a prevenient act of grace ; the other urges their 
birth in original sin as the very reason why they 
should be baptized, because in Baptism they receive 
remission of that sin and a new spiritual birth. 

The remaining testimonies adduced by the Com- 

1 Ibid. p. 217. 2 P. 265. 

F 4 
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mittee have been examined (with the one exception 
of that from Prideaux) by the Bishop of Exeter in 
his Letter to the Archbishop 8 , in consequence of 
their previous appearance in a work written by the 
latter. I will give the result of his inquiry, which 
you may verify with ease. 
Hooker : — 

"We justly hold Baptism to be the door of our 
actual entrance into God's house, — the first apparent 
beginning of life, — a seal, perhaps, to the grace of election 
before received ; but to our sanctification, a step which 
has not any other before it V* 

In Hooker these words are immediately preceded 
by a declaration that, "according to the manifest 
ordinary course of Divine dispensation," we are not 
" new born but by that Baptism which both declareth 
and maketh us Christians." The sentence actually 
quoted "expressly controverts and disproves the 
statement " (which was that of Cartwright, Hooker's 
opponent, as well as Mr. Gorham) " that there must 
be an act of prevenient grace ;" but as the Judges 
overlooked the real peculiarity of Mr. Gorham's views, 
they of course were not aware how strongly he was 
condemned by the very words of Hooker, in which 
they imagined they had found something in his favour. 

The Judgement next professes to cite Ussher ; but 
I need not trouble you with the quotation, as it is 
taken from a work published fraudulently under 

8 Pp. 28—46. 4 Eccl. Pol. v. lx. 3, vol. ii. p. 267. Ed. Keble. 
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Ussher's name, and disowned by him as soon as he 
heard of it. While disclaiming the work, which was 
a fragment of an old common-place book containing 
extracts made by him from various authors, he 
expressly declared that it was "in divers places 
dissonant from his own judgement V 

It is shown, moreover, that Ussher's own doctrine 
was wholly opposed to Mr. Grorham's views : — 

" In Baptism our stock of life is given us, by the Sa- 
crament is confirmed and continued. If a child be born 
only and after birth not nourished, there is none but will 
know what a death such a soul will die* So it is here, 
unless Christ be pleased to nourish that life which He 
breathed into me in Baptism, and by his ordinances to 
give me a new supply and addition of grace ; I am a 
dead man, &c.*" 

* Life of Ussher, in the first volume of his collected works by 
Dr. Elrington, p. 248, Sim. Pref. to his Eighteen Sermons, by 
Stanley Gower, London, 1660. 

6 Eighteen Sermons, p. 448. Works by Elrington, vol. xiii. 
Serai, xiii. p. 208. They are said, in an Epistle to the Reader 
by the three Editors, to be from " notes taken by such, who all 
had the pent of ready writers, and after that completed by a strict 
comparing of several distinct papers." Gower, who furnished 
them with a preface, had been chaplain to Ussher. The passage 
ascribed to Ussher in the Judgement was this : Question — " What 
say you of infants baptized that are born in the Church ? Doth 
the inward grace in their Baptism always attend upon the out- 
ward sign ?" Answer — " Surely no : the Sacrament of Baptism 
is effectual in infants only to those, and to all those, who belong 
to the election of grace." Body of Divinity, ed. 1702, p. 867. 
The reader will observe that even this is inconsistent with the 
opinion of Mr. Gorham. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor : — 

" Baptism and its effect may be separated, and do not 
always go in conjunction, the effect may be before, and 
therefore, much rather may it be after its susception ; 
the Sacrament operating in the virtue of Christ ; even as 
the Spirit shall move T ." 

Before we examine the context of this passage, 
it is sufficiently obvious that it does not support Mr. 
Gorham's real opinions; for it professes to deal 
only with exceptions — those cases in which " Bap- 
tism and its effects are separated;" whereas he 
denies that Baptism ever has the effects to which 
Taylor refers. And when we examine it, we find 
that Taylor, "in the very commencement of the 
very same paragraph, . . . gives this plain, distinct, 

unmistakeable contradiction of the doctrine 

of Mr. Gorham." 

" Baptism is the first ordinary current in which the 
Spirit moves and descends upon us — and where God's 
Spirit is, they are the sons of God." 

" He then proceeds shortly to deal with the case of 
Cornelius, (on whom the Spirit descended before 
Baptism,) as an exception, and it is thus that he is 
brought to the statement" which the Committee 
quoted. 

The next citation is from the foreign divine Bul- 

7 Life of Christ, pt. i. sec. ix. disc. vi. pt. ii. § 2. Works by 
Hcber, vol. ii. p. 259. 
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linger ; but since the statement, that his work was 
once ordered by authority to be studied by the 
English Clergy, is shown by the Bishop to be without 
foundation, and since, moreover, he contradicts him- 
self upon this very subject, it is hardly worth our 
while to spend words and time upon him. 

The Committee profess to cite Hooker again, in 
these terms : — 

" So, with respect to the charitable interpretation of 
Divine Services, Hooker says : — ' The Church speaks of 
infants as the rule of charity aUoweth.' " 

The words really used by Hooker are : — 

" We speak of infantB as the rule of piety aUoweth 
both to speak and think V 

" Now the rule of piety" remarks the Bishop, "is 
according to the doctrine of Augustine and of 
Hooker 'to speak and think ' of baptized infants 

8 Eccl. Pol. v. lxiv. 3. The Bishop also examined Hanbury's 
edition, 1831, and the folio of 1705, by Strype, and found 
'* piety n in both. I have referred to the only edition of the 
fifth book published in the author's lifetime, 1597 (p. 154), to 
the edition of Stansby in 1617, to his reprint in 1622, and to 
that of Bishop in 1639 (p. 337 in each), which came out under 
the care of those who may be said to have acted as his literary 
executors, with the same result. This puts it beyond doubt 
that Hooker was not responsible for the other reading. An 
examination of several later editions has left the impression 
that it was simply a mistake on the part of those to whom the 
Judges trusted for their quotations. 

f6 
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as having faith, because they have the Sacrament 
of Faith. (S. Aug. ep. 23 ad Bonifae.)" 

The next reference is to Pearson : — 

" When the means are used, without something ap- 
pearing to the contrary, we ought to presume of the 
good effect'." 

He Bays this "of adults, and of the actual 
state of adults whose lives are before the world." 
" He says nothing of infants here ; nothing of the 
effect of Baptism to them." On the contrary, his 
doctrine of infant Baptism quite excludes " the 
principle of charitable assumption ;" as the following 
sentence is adduced to show: — 

" Nothing in the whole compass of our religion is more 
sure than the exceeding great and most certain efficacy of 
Baptism to spiritual good ; that it is an outward and 
visible sign indeed, but by it an invisible grace is signi- 
fied ; and the sign itself was instituted for the very pur- 
pose that it should confer that grace '." 

The testimony of Bishop Carleton is next ad- 
duced : — 

" All that receive Baptism are called the children of 
God, regenerate, justified ; for to us they must be taken 
for such in charity, until they Hhow themselves other*." 

tion of the Creed, art. ix. ed. 1669, p. 353; Chevalier, 

Theol. Works, by Cliurton, vol. i. p. 313, determ. vi. 

■am ination, &c. or, Answer to the Author of the 
. 1626, p. 97. Carleton himself held a "difference 
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You will observe that there is nothing in this 
sentence to which a sound Churchman can refuse 
assent. It is difficult to see why the Committee 
quoted it ; for we can hardly suppose them ignorant 
that, while we hold that all infants are regenerated 
in Baptism, we equally hold that repentance and 
faith are the necessary preparation of adults, and, 
therefore, that the wholesome effect or operation of 
the Sacrament can only be charitably presumed in 
them. 

The Bishop's remark on it is as follows : — 
" This is very apposite to the immediate purpose 
for which it is cited, but the context directly 
contradicts the doctrine of Mr. Gorham, on whose 
account it is cited ; for in the same page (i. e. in a 
work of Mr. Goode, from which these quotations 
appear derived : in Carleton, p. 99) we read, 

"' "We, following the ancient Fathers, follow the Church. 
I pray you what did antiquity teach ? That yotmg chil- 
dren baptized are delivered from original sin. We teach 
the same.'" 

The last citation is from Bishop Prideaux : — 

"Baptism only pledges an external and sacramental 
regeneration, while the Church in charity pronounces 
that the Holy Spirit renders an inward regeneration 8 ." 

between them that are regenerate and justified only Sacramento 
tenus, and those that are regenerate and justified according to 
the purpose of God's election" Ibid. p. 96. 

8 Fascic. Controv. c. 4, § 3, q. vi. obj. 6, p. 240. The lan- 
guage of Prideaux here is similar to that of the 29th article 
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Prideaux 4 was a learned man and a loyal subject, 
but though raised to the episcopate just before the 
outbreak of the Great Rebellion, he was not re- 
garded in his own time as a fair representative 
of the Church of England in a question of doc- 
trine. He was of the remnant of the Elizabethan 
Calvinists ; and if the Committee had examined his 
works with care, they might perhaps have lighted 
upon something more to their purpose than the brief 
sentence which they have quoted. As it is, how- 
ever, their citation from Prideaux is as inconclusive 
as their other testimonies. The above sentence 
occurs in a part of his Fasciculus Gontroversiarum, 
in which he is answering several miscellaneous 
objections of the Puritans to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. One of their objections he states 
thus : — 

" ^Regeneration in Baptism is insisted on (viz. in our 
formularies) as the opus operatum of the Sacrament, 
— which is Popish." 

This he answers in the words cited by the Com- 
mittee, and a better general reply to a statement so 
general it would be difficult to make ; for if a child 

respecting the other Sacrament : the wicked in Baptism re- 
ceive only an outward sacramental regeneration, as in the 
Eucharist they "eat and drink" only "the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ." 

4 A short account of him is given in Wood's Athens, vol. 
ii. p. 1 30, No. 1 08, London, 1 72 1 . 
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be brought io Baptism, the Church presumes that it 
has committed no actual sin to bar the entrance of 
God's grace; if an adult seeks Baptism, she pre- 
sumes that he has repentance and faith ; and in 
pursuance of this presumption, she " pronounces/' in 
both cases, "that the Holy Spirit renders an inward 
regeneration/' 

The language of Prideaux, then, in this extract 
does not prove him to have held, as the Committee 
fancied, that of several infants, none of whom have 
committed actual sin, some are and some are not 
regenerate in Baptism ; and therefore, that the 
Church is in a manner obliged to assume ex chari- 
tate that they are all therein regenerate. Need I 
point out how strangely irrelevant his testimony is 
in an apology for Mr. Grorham, whose peculiarity is 
an absolute denial of all connexion between Baptism 
and regeneration ? 

I have asked you, whether you can still think that 
the doctrine of the Church with regard to Baptism 
has been rendered uncertain by the decision of the 
Judicial Committee ? I now ask whether their 
reference to these authorities has proved the world 
to have been hitherto mistaken in supposing our 
great English Divines to give one uniform, unequi- 
vocal and decisive testimony in favour of the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration ? 

I can understand why the result of the trial 
should be a source of pain on other grounds ; but 
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I cannot understand why any sober-minded man, 
who has carefully considered the whole question, 
should, in consequence of it, feel a whit less confi- 
dence in the doctrinal statements of the Church. I 
must add that those who plead it as a justification 
of their secession to Rome appear to me especially 
and eminently inexcusable. The Church of Eng- 
land, however administered, would still have per- 
mitted, I ought to say, enjoined you, to receive the 
teaching of the Bible, not indeed to be interpreted 
by your own fancy, but to be understood, by you, as 
it was understood in the first ages of the Gospel ; 
and in pursuance of her injunction, she would still 
have commended to you her Book of Common 
Prayer, and, in particular, the Creeds, by a devout 
and faithful use of which your interpretation of the 
written word would have been brought continually 
nearer to the doctrinal and practical standard of her 
exemplar, the primitive Church. Whatever it is 
necessary to know, you were told in measured and 
explicit statements, from documents which the 
Church alone can alter or withdraw, and which it is 
impossible to falsify. You are now the member of a 
Church which varies its authorized teaching in 
every country, almost in every diocese; in which 
some works of instruction, or devotion, as far exceed, 
as others, often but editions of the same book, set 
forth by equal authority, fall short of, the neglected 
canons of Trent ; in which policy, and not truth, is 
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ever the umpire to decide which doctrine or practice 
shall, at any time, or in any country, be brought 
forward, or kept out of sight. 

Opinions recommended to some parts of the 
Roman obedience by the full weight of ecclesiastical 
authority, and popularly regarded as essential arti- 
cles of faith, are elsewhere taught with great reserve, 
or professed only by a small party, or altogether 
suppressed, or even noticed but to be condemned- 
Observances fully authorized, and publicly and 
constantly practised among people of a different 
temper and less knowledge of the Scriptures, are 
looked upon with horror as grossly superstitions, or 
even idolatrous, by sober English Romanists. I am 
speaking of facts notorious and patent, and, if we 
may judge by the vehemence and obstinacy of the 
disputes which they have raised among you, of vast 
importance in the eyes of Roman Catholics them- 
selves ; and I feel that I am entitled by the facts to 
ask you, what confidence can be placed in the teach- 
ing of a Church which sanctions, or permits, such 
marked variety of doctrine and discipline in different 
parts of her communion ? 

Perhaps you will give the common answer, that 
essentials are secured by the infallibility of the 
Church, and that opinions and observances which 
are not essential may be permitted or suppressed at 
its discretion. This answer will not serve ; for there 
is at least one essential doctrine, an article of your 
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new Creed, viz. that of Purgatory, with its depend- 
ent dogmata, in respect of which the greatest differ- 
ence of feeling, and, in some particulars, of language 
exists among you. The doctrine is of course denied 
by none ; but with one class of your most religious 
men, it is practically nothing ; with another, it is 
every thing*. 

The answer supposed would also prompt a further 
question not easy to be met. If you can put up 
with diversity of doctrine and of usage now, why 
could you not endure it in the Church of England ? 
Above all, why make that a reason for secession, 
which, after secession, you declare to be permissible, 
or even necessary ? 

If you attempt to escape the difficulty by throw- 
ing yourself blindly on the infallibility of the 
Church ; you are still in a region of uncertainty and 
mist. There is, of course, a very obvious sense in 
which the Church is infallible, a sense well under- 
stood by the primitive Church and by her faithful 
follower the Church of England* ; but where can we 
find any authority for the modem doctrine which 
you now hold under that name ? Your Church itself 
does not assert it A claim to infallibility in your 
sense is implied, indeed, in many acts of the later 

5 See Appendix H. 

8 See Laud's Conference with Fisher, sect. xxi. art. v. 
Palmer's Treatise on the Church, pt. i. ch. i. § ii. with pt. iv. 
ch. iv. 
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Church of Borne ; hut she has no where taught it : 
you are left to infer the doctrine for yourself. Her 
divines urge you to the conclusion, but her own 
voice is silent ; and when you adopt their opinion 
you are in reality guilty of a pure pute piece of 
private judgement, a thing that you professedly 
abhor. Moreover, no theory of infallibility has ever 
been propounded by the divines of Rome, to which 
the facts of history do not give the lie ; no theory, 
which has not found as many opponents as advocates 
within your own communion. The doctrine of 
infallibility cannot prove a source of confidence to 
you, unless you know with certainty in whom, or in 
what, the infallibility resides : in the Pope alone, or 
in a general Council alone, or in both together. 

It is a singular fact that the doctrine of infallibility 
which has been generally adopted by those who 
have lately left us for Rome, — indeed the only one 
which some of them can bear to hear mentioned 
with any thing like patience, — was not many years 
ago emphatically renounced by the leading members 
of the body which they have joined. The document 
in which this renunciation is made was published in 
the latter part of George the Third's reign, and bears 
the signatures of two vicars-apostolic and thirty-two 
priests, as well as of the most distinguished lay- 
members of the Anglo-Roman Communion. Their 
chief object in putting it forth was to disclaim all 
responsibility for the seditious and immoral doc- 
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trines which have been advocated by many foreign 
Romanists. This led them to deny holding that a 
plea of obedience to Pope or Council could justify 
them in an act that is in itself sinful, and they were 
thus brought to the emphatic and decided decla- 
ration : — 

WE ACKNOWLEDGE NO INFALLIBILITY IN 
THE POPE 7. 

For your own comfort you will endeavour to form 
some notion on this subject ; but what reliance can 
you place in the opinion which you prefer, when you 
find that, whatever it be, those of your newly- chosen 
brethren and teachers who reject and oppose it are 
as learned, as earnest, and as eminent as those who 
receive and advocate it ? 

The last few years have much increased the diffi- 
culties of the well-informed and conscientious Ro- 
manist, by adding another source of uncertainty to 
those by which he was before surrounded. I refer 
of course to the controversy between the advocates 
of tradition and of development. Consider seriously, I 
beg of you, whether the very existence of two incon- 
sistent and incompatible methods of defending the 
peculiarities of your Church does not throw great 
suspicion upon their claim to be a portion of revealed 
truth. One party tells you that certain doctrines were 
as fully believed, and certain rites as much practised 

7 This important paper was reprinted in the English Church- 
man for Sept. 19, 1850, No. 403, vol. viii. 
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in the days of Irenaaus, as they are now. The other 
allows that it is a great mistake to think so, and 
then sets about to provide a way of escape from the 
difficulty in which the admission has involved you. 
You may still believe the doctrines and observe the 
rites, but it must be on other grounds. The only true 
and effectual defence of them is now for the first time 
brought into general notice, though it has been 
advanced occasionally before during the last three 
centuries*. What would a Court of Justice say to 
evidence of this contradictory character 1 It would 
probably consider that neither witness had esta- 
blished the facts that the other denied. Yet you, 
unless you retrace your steps, will have to decide 
between them. Whichever party you believe, your 
choice must be an act of private judgement ; for no 
considerations of duty can intervene to guide you; 
and, this being the case, you will never, according to 
your own principles, have a right to feel any well- 
grounded confidence in your decision. You will 
probably side with the Developmentists, as they have 
been termed by some among yourselves. Most 
recent converts are of that party. But if you do so, 
you will find yourself charged by the less learned, 
but more stable, members of your communion with 
introducing something more than vmertainty of 
teaching into the Church. You will be told, 
(I quote a Roman Catholic writer to whom I have 
8 See Wordsworth's Letters to Gondon, let. i. pp. 23 — 32. 
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referred in a former letter,) that you are "reducing 
Christianity, in respect both of its matter and of its 
form, to the level of philosophy " and that your theory 
is " an absolute denial of the supernatural revelation, 
even of its matter ; that is, of supernatural revektr 
tion altogether V 

I will mention one other reason why a profession of 
distress at the presumed uncertainty of doctrine in 
the English Church is so peculiarly out of place in 
the mouth of one who has just left it for Rome. 
You have heard of the doctrine of intention. Let 
me tell you what it is in the language of the 
Council of Trent. 

" If any one shall say that there is not required in 
ministers, while they are celebrating and administering 
the Sacraments, the intention, at least, of doing what 
the Church does, let him be accursed 1 ." 

You will observe that mere inadvertence, no less 
than unbelief, on the part of the officiating minister, 
may vitiate a Sacrament if this canon be true ; for 
it makes "the intention" necessary "while he is 
celebrating and administering." The distress which 
this might cause to very sensitive and anxious 
minds, imbued with strong belief in the decision of 
the Council, can hardly be exaggerated. We must 
remember too, that the question is not simply 

9 Brownson's Quarterly Review, Jan. 1847, p. 58, quoted in 
the English Review, vol. ix. p. 108. 
1 Sess. vii. can. xi. 
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whether the priest who administers a Sacrament to 
us has the intention of doing so. This decree makes 
it impossible to prove either the validity of his 
orders, or the authority to ordain of the presumed 
bishop from whom he is supposed to have received 
them. You have probably seen remarks to this 
effect before, but you are not perhaps aware that 
the canon was opposed at the Council of Trent, upon 
the very grounds which I here mention. One of 
the Bishops there present argued against it in this 
manner : — 

" If a priest, having the cure of four or five thousand 
souls, were an unbeliever, but a great hypocrite to boot, 
and in absolving penitents, in baptizing children, and 
consecrating the Eucharist, were to cherish a secret in- 
tention of not doing at all that which the Church does, 
we should have to say that the infants would be damned, 
the penitents would not be absolved, and that all the 
rest would receive no benefit from the communion." 

" The Bishop thought they ought seriously to consider 
what grief of mind it would occasion a father of tender 
feelings towards a dying son, if it occurred to him to 
doubt of the intention of the priest who was baptizing his 
child. Or again, if one more advanced in years were 
about to be baptized, and perceived in himself a weak 
and imperfect disposition, if by chance the thought 
should come upon him, that a priest, feigning himself a 
Christian, meant to amuse himself at his expense, and 
had no mind to baptize him, but only to wash him, or to 
dip him for the joke's sake, how disturbed with anxiety 
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would the mind of that man be ? And who does not see 
that the same may happen in confession of sins, and in 
partaking of the Eucharist ? And because it might be 
objected that such cases are of rare occurrence, the 
Bishop had recourse to protestations, vowing that it 
was so, and that there was no fear in this age of depra- 
vity of their not occurring too frequently. But assuming, 
he said, that such a thing does occur very rarely ; yea, 
only in a single instance ; suppose some impious priest to 
feign an intention of administering true baptism to an 
infant, without meaning it. Let this infant, grown to be 
a man, be made the bishop of some populous city, and 
let him, administering the affairs of his province during 
many years, ordain a great number of priests ; we must 
necessarily determine that the bishop, who was not bap- 
tized, could not have been consecrated, and that those 
whom he has baptized are in a similar predicament ; so 
that in that great and populous city, there has been no 
administration of the sacrament of the Eucharist, or of 
Confession; inasmuch as they cannot be without the 
sacrament of orders, nor that without a bishop, nor can 
one who has not been baptized be admitted to holy 
orders ; and so through the wickedness of one minister in 
one single action an infinite number of sacraments would 
be invalidated 2 " 

Under these circumstances how can any one in.your 
communion be certain that he has rightly received 
any of the sacraments ? I cannot suppose that you 
have considered this with the attention which it 

2 Hist. Cone. Trid. by Sarpi, 1. ii. p. 191. Aug. Trin. 1620. 
The speaker was Catharinus, Bishop of Minori. 
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deserves ; for if you had, you would hardly have 
felt it safe or right to object uncertainty to the 
Church of England. For what is a presumed uncer- 
tainty in the teaching of your Church with regard to 
Baptism, to uncertainty whether you have been duly 
baptized ? Is it not a less evil to fear that we may 
be imperfectly instructed in Christian doctrine, than 
to fear that we are not Christians at all? While 
with us, you imagined you had some reason to fear 
the lesser evil ; and you have gonet where you have 
real reason, founded on the decree of your Church 
itself, to fear the greater. Your anxiety was morbid, 
and therefore, I am afraid will be inconsistent ; but 
mere consistency in this particular would require of 
you a conduct which one born in your present com- 
munion would not be justified in pursuing exclu- 
sively on the same grounds. 

In whatever light it is viewed, then, the event of 
the Gorham case does not appear to justify the step 
on behalf of which you plead it. There is quite 
enough in it to perplex those who deserve to be per- 
plexed, and to furnish a pretext for secession to those 
whose hearts have been already alienated ; but to 
the pains-taking and conscientious seeker after truth, 
it can be only a cause of grief, of indignation and 
amazement, and a call to "contend," with greater 
zeal and earnestness, " for the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints." No injustice on the part of 
the state, no effect whatever of arrangement for 

G 
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which the Church is not herself responsible, can 
destroy its spiritual life, or abrogate its title to the 
allegiance of its children, or in any way affect its 
claims to be a true and living branch of the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

We see persons acting as if some new, unheard of 
evil had befallen us ; but is it really a strange thing 
to find the truth spoken against, or to find men 
anxious to suppress it, because they " believe verily" 
that so doing " they are doing God service V The 
cross is laid on Churches as well as on individuals ; 
and, wherever there is faith to receive it as a token 
of love no less than of offended justice, it yields in 
due time the peaceable fruits of righteousness. But 
what will be their reward who cast it off with an im- 
patient pride, as if they believe themselves to have 
deserved no chastisement, and have forgotten that 
in this life they are in all things on their trial ? 

Yours, &c. 



My dear 
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Jan. 20, 1850. 



Among the causes which have contributed to 
your estrangement from the Church of England, you 
mention your experience of its " inefficiency to pro- 
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mote sacramental grace/' and to " the discord existing 
among its members/ 4 

I do not propose to say any thing upon the former 
of these topics ; because I am sure the least consi- 
deration will convince you that you ought not to 
have urged it. If a person has reason to fear 
that the sacraments of the Church have not been 
to him the means of so great a benefit as he 
has been led to expect ; consider, I beseech you, 
whether, in common humility and Christian mo- 
desty, he should not rather suspect that the grace 
is denied him on account of his own sins, than 
that it is intercepted by any defect in the ministra- 
tions of the Church. Conscience ought to stop the 
mouth of all who are tempted to use this argument. 
It is also obvious to remark that such statements 
imply a doubt of the real holiness of those saints, 
martyrs, and confessors who have lived under the 
discipline of the reformed Church of England. It is 
not our custom to write panegyrics on the saintly 
members of our communion ; but you cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that we can number many holy 
men and women, whom the whole Church in better 
times would have delighted to honour. Indeed I do 
not suppose that you mean to deny it. The com- 
plaint of inefficiency to promote holy living must 
have been taken up by you without reflection. I 
will only say, then, that you would have been more 
happy if you had yourself detected, and by God's 

G 2 
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help subdued, the temper which led you to adopt it 
with such readiness. 

I am disposed, however, to make a few remarks 
on the plea of " discord" among the members of the 
Church, and " discrepancy" in the teaching of her 
ministers, and on some other topics of the same 
kind to which you have referred, with more or less 
distinctness, in the course of our correspondence. 

Before you can UTge these effects of human frailty 
as an argument against the Church of England, you 
must at least be prepared to prove that they are 
peculiar to her. Before you can plead the distress 
which they have occasioned you in justification of 
your disaffection, you must show that the same 
amount of perplexity and distress has never been 
inflicted, by similar causes, on any whom you still 
consider to have been Catholic Christians. What 
you suffered may have been, I grant, a strong tempta- 
tion to you to act as you have done, but has no 
tendency to prove that you have done right. Differ- 
ence of opinion and discord in the Church of Eng- 
land would be an argument against its Catholicity, 
if God had expressly guaranteed a perfect immunity 
from such evils to every branch of the Church 
Catholic ; or if the Church had evidently been 
exempt from them throughout the eighteen hundred 
years of her existence ; but since both these suppo- 
sitions are contrary to fact, their existence in any 
branch of the Church, however great a calamity, 
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does not destroy its Catholicity, or affect its claim 
to our obedience. 

A slight attention to history would be sufficient to 
convince you that there never was a period during 
which the Church had rest for any considerable 
number of years. Foes without, treachery within, 
the tyranny of oppressors, the unruliness of the 
people, manifest heresy, or insidious corruptions, 
have always exercised the faith and tried the 
patience of her more earnest members, and through 
their faith and patience, have, in the end, redounded 
to the glory of God, and to the purification and 
well-being of the whole body. I will now endeavour 
to put before you in a few words one or two in- 
stances of internal conflict and disorder, by which 
Christians of other days have been tried and proved, 
and when you have considered them, let me hope 
that you will candidly ask yourself, whether you 
were called upon to endure more perplexity and 
distress in the Church of England than must in 
various ages have fallen to the lot of multitudes who, 
though endowed with feelings as keen as yours, 
with the same anxiety to know the truth and as 
strong a sense of justice, continued notwithstanding, 
through all their sufferings, steadfast in loyalty to 
Church and faith, and now reap the blessed fruits of 
their endurance among the saints in Paradise. 

Suppose yourself to have been a moderately well- 
informed and earnest-minded Christian living during 

g3 
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the great outbreak of rationalism in the fourth 
century. Imagine the oft-recurring doubts of what 
you had been taught as truth, the mistrust of friends 
and teachers, the grief and vexation, which must 
have been your portion. At one time the apostasy 
had become well nigh universal: in every part of 
Christendom some form of Arianism had secured the 
patronage of the powerful and was gaining rapidly 
upon the favour of the multitude ; so that (to use 
the well-known words of Hooker) " it came to pass 
in the end that (very few excepted) all became sub- 
ject to the sway of time : other odds there was none 
among them, saving only that some fell sooner away, 
some later from the soundness of belief, some were 
leaders in the host of impiety, and the rest as 
common soldiers, either yielding through fear, or 
brought under with penury, or by flattery ensnared, 
or else beguiled through simplicity V For several 
years the very existence of the true faith appeared 
to depend upon the life and firmness of one man. 
It was " Athanasius against the world and the 
world against Athanasius/' 

Your eyes now turn to Rome as the very home 
of peace and truth. Conceive yourself to have been 
settled there in those disastrous times when Liberius 
its bishop was in exile for the faith, and an Arian, 
whose merit was his heresy, sat in the patriarch's 
chair, by no other authority than that of might. 

1 Eccles. Pol. v. xlii. 3. 
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Imagine to yourself the hourly anxieties of the still 
faithful remnant, the hopes renewed but to be 
crushed, the fears too certainly fulfilled, the indig- 
nation gathering intensity from daily grievances, 
and every passion stirred to greater vehemence by 
sudden and strange rumours, with which such times 
are rife; till patience and submission were in the 
greater part displaced by rage and frenzy, and zeal 
for the honour of the Son of God became the plea 
for 'bloodshed and sedition 3 . Or think again, of the 
confusion and dismay, which must have fallen on 
every true-hearted Catholic among those to whom 
the sad history became known, when he learnt that 
the same Iiberius, whose constancy had hitherto 
.u^ed . ^ in whoM „ n-n/tHle. of „,»- 
ence and affection met, for whom so many prayers 
and wishes were daily sent to heaven, had at length 
preferred a place of wealth and ease to duty and 
religion, and, to regain his see, had become a traitor 
to the Catholic faith and to the whole Church of 
God 8 . You cannot say that I overrate the severity 
of the trial to which the sincere and well-informed 
Catholic was exposed by these events. Your esti- 
mate of it must be much higher, if you believe that 
the authority of the Pope was the same to the 
Christians of those days, that it is to the modern 
Church of Borne. If it had been, their distress 

8 Fleury, Hist. Eccles. 1. xiv. ch. vi. 
8 Ibid. 1. xiii. ch. zlvi. 
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would indeed have been aggravated and their per- 
plexity more complicated. Most happily for them, 
/however, the dream of papal supremacy and infalli- 
bility had not yet been dreamt ; they were committed 
to no such article of faith, and their affliction was 
the lighter in proportion. I must therefore concede 
an abatement which you have no right to claim ; 
but, even if I allow you to form your judgement from 
my statement of their circumstances, I cannot sup- 
pose you will compare our minor vexations to the 
real sufferings which they endured ; though you and 
some few others have felt them so keenly as to for- 
sake, on their account, the path of duty in which it 
was the will of God that they should be encountered. 
Let us take another instance. Place yourself in 
Constantinople at the time when the secular power 
had succeeded by violence in placing Macedonius on 
the patriarchal throne ; while revolt and murder, in 
which Catholic and heretic incurred an equal guilt, 
were shedding in the name of Christ the first blood 
that stained the new-built capital. Ask yourself 
what you would have felt, and how you would have 
acted, in the persecutions that ensued ; during 
which, we are told, " the Sacraments of the Church 
were administered to the reluctant victims, who 
denied the vocation, and abhorred the principles, of 
Macedonius ; the rites of Baptism were conferred on 
women and children, who, for that purpose, had been 
torn from the arms of their friends and parents ; 
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the mouths of the communicants were held open 
by a wooden engine, while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat 4 /' and many other 
horrors were enacted too painful to be related. As 
members of the Church of England we suffer great 
injustice from the state, owing to the false or defec- 
tive notion of a Church which is entertained by some 
among our rulers; but what have we borne, what 
can we expect to bear, that may be compared to 
those impious indignities and cruelties inflicted on 
the poor Catholics of Constantinople, by Christian 
rulers in league with Christian bishops, only three 
centuries and a half after the first preaching of the 
Gospel of peace ? 

Or picture to yourself the miserable perplexity 
which reigned among the faithful of the same city only 
fifty years later, when another heresy was originated 
by their patriarch Nestorius. We are told that, 
finding themselves deprived of Catholic teaching, 
and their ears filled with blasphemies by those who 
should have spoken to them as the oracles of God, 
in grief and indignation they exclaimed, " We have 
an emperor, but we have no bishop ;" and that 
priests and people were compelled to forsake the 
communion of their appointed head. Their protests 
and lamentations were repressed by cruel violence; 
for the powers of the world, in impious league with 

4 Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. xxi. Fleury, 1. xiii. cb. 
xliii. 
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heresy, trampled on their civil rights with as little 
scruple as on their Christian liberty. A few years 
passed, and a general council had pronounced the con- 
demnation of the heresiarch ; but the world still stood 
his friend, and the voice of the Church appeared 
to have been heard in vain. The statesmen of the 
day, misconstruing motives with which they had no 
sympathy, believed, or at least affected to believe, 
that the Catholics were actuated by a party zeal, 
and declared themselves resolved to maintain Nesto- 
rius in his see. Their opposition did not last long, 
indeed ; — but, while it lasted, what must have been 
the dismay and disappointment in the ranks of 
those who had contended for the faith, when, after 
years of trial and suffering, the last remedy of which 
the disease admitted, was found, to all appearance, 
powerless and ineffectual ! Had their faith failed, 
when all beside had failed, the truth might ere now 
have perished off the earth ; but they persisted in 
their holy warfare, and in due season they reaped 
because they fainted not*. 

In the instances which I have mentioned, the evil 
arose from the presence within the Church of 
doctrines which after a time were condemned as 
heretical. The injured and aggrieved party must 
therefore have been consoled throughout by the 
consciousness of suffering for the truth's sake. Far 
more perplexing, more difficult of adjustment, and 

5 Fleury, 1. xxv. chh. v., xlvi. &c. 
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generally more painful at the time, must have 
been the differences which arose between two parties, 
neither of whom could justly accuse the other of 
heresy, and who eventually remained both in the 
communion of the Church. Of this character was 
the great schism at Antioch in the fourth century, 
beginning indeed in the disorders of the Arian 
heresy, but continued needlessly through more than 
half a century of bitterness and confusion, during 
the whole of which time the world saw in the same 
great patriarchate two rival bishops, and two groups 
of congregations, inflamed by mutual jealousy and 
enmity, yet both orthodox, and both true portions of 
one Catholic Church 6 . 

Consider the condition of Constantinople during 
the greater part of the episcopate of S. Chrysostom. ' 
His merit, the influence which it gave him, and the 
praises which it won, had raised the envy of many 
churchmen less deserving and less beloved. They 
entered intQ a conspiracy for his destruction, in 
which they were eagerly encouraged and supported 
by the civil magistrL; who felt that their worldly 
principles and corrupt policy were condemned by the 
pure doctrine and holy life of the great preacher. 
Imagine yourself one of the faithful and oppressed 
remnant whom he commended to God as he departed 

6 Fleury, 1. xviii. ch. iii. ; 1. xix. ch. xxvii. ; 1. xxiii. ch. xxvi. 
The schism lasted fifty-four years after the election of S. 
Meletius (a.d. 860) : it had commenced thirty-one years before. 
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from the city in which his many good and noble 
deeds had been rewarded by insult, calumny, and 
persecution, in every form and on every false pre- 
text. It was their comfort, while subject themselves 
to much oppression and contempt, to receive occa- 
sionally a word of greeting and exhortation from the 
banished saint At times too, they would hear reports 
of the toil and suffering which he underwent, while 
labouring for the conversion of the heathen, or the 
redemption of slaves, in the neighbourhood of his 
place of exile. But they would also hear rumours of 
another kind. They would be told how his endea- 
vours were thwarted, and his apostolic labours again 
and again interrupted, by the ever-watchful malice 
of his enemies, who envied him even the liberty to 
do good. They would hear of him hurried by 
brutal guards, in spite of sickness and old age, from 
one inhospitable dwelling; to' another ; at one time, 
in danger of his life frjom the sword of the. barbarian, 
then ravaging the land through which he passed; 
at another, from the torch of Christian fanatics, 
threatening to fire the house in which sickness had 
compelled him to seek an hour's repose ; — dying at 
length, on the road to a newly-allotted place of 
exile, by a slow martyrdom of neglect, unkindness, 
and indignity 7 . 

There has indeed been discord among us, most 

7 Fleury, 1. xxi. chh. xvii. — xxii M xxxiii.— 1. ; 1. xxii. chh.l. — iii., 
ix. — xiii. 
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lamentable discord, and we have known undeserved 
reproach heaped upon men whose merits wffl be 
acknowledged by all when they are beyond the 
reach of human praise or blame. We have seen the 
fanatical zealot and the profane man of the world 
assemble, a self-constituted council, for the tu- 
multuary discussion of the most sacred and mo- 
mentous questions ; and we have heard the vehement 
harangue and fierce denunciation by which they 
lashed each other into still wilder rage, at one mo- 
ment against a Romish error, at another, against a 
Catholic truth under the same name, and often 
against a supposed practice, or doctrine, observed, or 
taught, by none, — a mere fiction of their own imagina- 
tion. Instances have occurred of legal oppression and 
injustice suffered by some few ; of personal insult 
and reviling endured by a few others ; and, rightly 
or wrongly, we have thought that those in spiritual 
authority have not always manifested for the op- 
pressed and injured that degree of sympathy to 
which, as brethren and subjects in the Lord, they 
were entitled. Many such occurrences, it is too 
true, have we of late witnessed and deplored ; but, 
palliating no evil of this kind which we have 
really felt, I ask you to consider whether the history 
of the Church at this time has afforded any parallel 
to that unholy combination of intriguing eunuchs, 
of infuriated monks, and worldly bishops, which 
dogged with such cruel pertinacity thQ declining 
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years and failing life of the great Chrysostom, and 
strove to involve in a common ruin all who dared to 
lift their voice against the violation of discipline, 
or to condemn the passions which gave it motive, or 
to show sympathy for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted ? Further, I ask you to consider what would 
have been the feelings of good and well-taught 
Christian men at that time towards those of their 
rulers in Church and State by whom the evils which 
they beheld, and from which they suffered, were 
directly caused, and towards the Church system of the 
day which at least failed to hinder them, if they had 
brought to the conflict such undisciplined minds as 
we betray in our far slighter trials. Do you suppose 
that we know more certainly or feel more strongly, 
than they knew and felt, that love and union are 
marks of the true Church? Was their hatred of 
injustice less sincere than ours, or had they less 
need than we of sympathizing brethren, and the 
affectionate control of a true pastor ? In one thing, 
indeed, they were not tempted as we are now 
tempted. The Church of Rome had not yet ad- 
vanced her exclusive pretensions, or set up altar 
against altar in every city. They could not, there- 
fore, seek a false peace and treacherous safety by 
casting away the cross which God had laid on them, 
and fleeing into the camp of an enemy. They knew 
no help in man, and they imagined none. They 
waited God's time, and His time came at last. They 
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endured as seeing Him who is invisible, and He 
maintained their cause and their right ; and the 
whole world has long known and acknowledged that 
their cause was the cause of justice and of God. 

Yours, &c. 



My dear 



LETTER X. 

Jan. 22, 1851. 



You will not be surprised at my wishing to 
press upon your attention one or two more, out of 
the very many, the almost innumerable, facts of 
history, which are irreconcilable with the represen- 
tations that you have received, and the expectations 
with which you enter the communion of Rome. 

Perhaps a few particulars of the pontificate of 
John XXII, may lead your thoughts in the direction 
which I desire, and serve to illustrate, in an unex- 
pected manner, the grounds on which you have 
taken what you justly consider one of the most 
important steps which man can take. 

On the death of Clement V., the first Pope who 
resided at Avignon, a division among the Cardinals, 
of whom the Italians wished to elect a Pope 
pledged to reside at Rome, prolonged the vacancy 
of the see for more than two years. It is said by a 
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contemporary historian 1 , that the candidate who 
was at length elected and sat under the name of 
John XXII., had bound himself by an oath to the 
Italian party never to mount horse or mule but in 
order to go to Home, and that he evaded the oath 
by making a sea voyage to the port of Avignon, and 
proceeding thence on foot to the palace, which he 
never quitted for the remainder of his life. 

At the beginning of his pontificate, he undertook 
to compose a dispute between two factions of the 
Franciscan Friars. A party had arisen in that 
order which maintained (among other peculiarities) 
that the practice prevailing among them of storing 
up for winter the provisions gained by begging 
during harvest was a violation of their vow of 
poverty. The Pope referred the question to the 
superiors of the order, and declared all, who should 
reject their decision, excommunicate. Thereupon 
the over-strict party refused obedience to the Pope, 
and formed themselves into a new order, under the 
name of the Spiritual Brethren. Four of these were 
burnt soon afterwards at Marseilles, in pursuance 
of the sentence of the Inquisition ; which cruelty so 
excited the zeal and indignation of many others, 
that they began publicly to preach that the Pope was 
a forerunner of Antichrist, and the Church of Rome, 
a synagogue of Satan* The persecution then be- 

1 Ptolemy of Lucca. Bower's History of the Popes, John 
XXI i. vol. vi. p. 553, Dublin, 1768. 
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came general, and in a short time the new order 
was completely suppressed*. 

About four years afterwards some Franciscans 
who had been called in question by the Inquisition 
in the province of Narbonne, for maintaining that 
"neither Christ nor his Apostles had any property, 
either individually, or in common/' appealed from 
the Inquisition to the Pope, and pleaded in defence 
of their dogma a constitution of one of his prede- 
cessors, Pope Nicholas III. John XXII., not enter- 
taining that view of his office on which some later 
Popes have acted, immediately proceeded to consult 
the universities of Europe and the most famous 
divines of the day upon the soundness of the Fran- 
ciscan proposition. Not long after, however, a 
chapter of the order having offended him, by affirm- 
ing its orthodoxy while the question was still wait- 
ing for his judgement, he somewhat hastily put an 
end to the matter by a decretal, in which he con- 
demned the proposition as erroneous and heretical, 
and in so doing condemned another Pope who had 
made it heresy to affirm the contrary 8 . When it 

8 Fleury, 1. xcii. ch. xliii. Bower, u. s. p. 559. 

3 Bower, u. 8. p. 563. The decretal of Nicholas III., Exnt 
qui seminal, was first suspended by John in a Bull, Quia non- 
nunquam, dated March 26, a.d. 1322, and expressly condemned 
and reversed in another, Ad conditorem canonum, of the date 
Dec. 8, in the same year. Fleury, u. s. chh. lxii. — lxiv. This was 
followed by a third, Cum inter nonnullos, Nov. 12 ,1323, lb. 1. xciii. 
ch. vi. ; and by a fourth, Quia quorundam, Nov. 10, 1324, Ibid. ch. 
xiv. The general of the Franciscans with many others joined 
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was represented to him that the decrees and consti- 
tutions of one Pope could not be reversed by another, 
John answered, truly enough, though not quite as 
you would expect a Pope to answer; "that they 
were mistaken, since it might be proved by innu- 
merable instances, that what had been decreed 
wrong by one Pope or council could be rectified or 
amended by another 4 /' 

A Roman Catholic historian concludes his history 
of these disputes with the explanatory remark, (to 
which you will do well to give heed,) that "the 
opinion of the Pope's infallibility did not find its 
way into the schools until more than a hundred 
years later 6 /' 

About nine years after the above event, and 
three before his death, this Pope preached two 
sermons, in which he taught that the blessed de- 
parted will not behold God face to face before the 
general Resurrection, but are only permitted to see 
the human nature of the Son. This doctrine appeared 
to weaken the foundation on which the divines of 
Rome have rested the practice of praying to the 

the antipope in consequence of these decrees. Ibid. chh. liii., 
lviii. ; 1. xc'iy. ch. zxvi. The schism lasted a long time. Two Fran- 
ciscans were burnt at Avignon for rejecting the above-named 
bulls as much as thirty years after the publication of the last. 
Ibid. 1. xcvi. ch. xxv. 

4 Bower, pref. p. xii. Sim. Cardinal Fournier, who afterwards 
succeeded John as Benedict XII. ; Fleury, 1. xciii. ch. xvi. 

6 Fleury, u. s. 
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Saints, and to discredit indulgences which are said to 
be derived in part from their superfluous merits. It 
therefore met with an immediate and determined 
opposition. An Englishman named "Wallis had the 
boldness to preach against it in Avignon itself, 
for which he was thrown into prison and condemned 
to live on bread and water. The Pope made great 
exertions to obtain a decision from the University 
of Paris in favour of his doctrine ; but that body 
with one voice declared it heresy. Upon this the 
King of France, becoming interested in the question, 
assembled a council, composed of the divines of the 
University and all the Bishops and Abbots at that 
time in Paris, for a free and deliberate examination 
of the Pope's doctrine. The result was, that they 
unanimously pronounced it to be unscriptural and 
heretical. Thus supported, the king insisted on his 
retracting it, and threatened him with the death of 
a heretic if he should refuse. The Pope, in great 
alarm, at first declared that he had not pronounced 
positively on the subject, but left the point in ques- 
tion to be decided by the learned, his only object 
being the discovery of the truth. As this was 
manifestly false, inasmuch as he had not merely 
spoken positively, but persecuted those who ar- 
raigned his doctrine, it failed to satisfy either the 
King or the University, and John was soon after- 
wards compelled to declare in a public consistory, 
that he had never intended to propose to be be- 
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lieved any thing contrary to Scripture or the Catho- 
lic faith, and that, if through inadvertence any thing 
of the kind had fallen from him, he retracted it. 
Eleven months after, a few hours before his death, 
he sent for the Cardinals and Bishops then in 
Avignon, and in their presence solemnly and ex- 
pressly recanted the doctrine which he had once so 
strenuously maintained *♦ 

Surely, the history of this Pope is a phenomenon 
for which you are bound to find a satisfactory 
explanation ! 

But suffer me, while on this subject, to call your 
attention to the history of the great western schism, 
which commenced near the end of the same century, 
and comprised a series of events, if possible, still 
more perplexing to a large portion of modern 
RomanLt? 

The same Cardinals who had elected Urban VI., 
and for some time submitted to his authority with the 
whole Roman Church, displeased at his behaviour 
to them, created a rival in Clement VII. England, 
Germany, and Italy sided with the former, who 
dwelt at Rome ; France, Spain, and Scotland with 
the latter, whose residence was at Avignon : which 
was the true Pope, remains yet undecided. 

" Many books were published in defence of either side. 
Each party, during the whole time that the schism lasted, 

• Fleury, 1. xciv. chh. xxi., xxxii. — xxxv., xxxviii. Bower, u. s. 
p. 590, et seq. 
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had men most skilful in the holy Scriptures and in the 
Canon Law ; and even very religious men, and, what is 
still more, men illustrious for miracles : nor could the 
question ever be so settled but that it continued always 
doubtful in the minds of most men 7 ." 

Such is the unsuspicious testimony of an Arch- 
bishop of Florence, now canonized. 

After an interval of twenty-eight years, we find 
Gregory XII. seated on the throne of Urban, and 
Benedict XIII. on that of Clement, both bound, 
however, by a solemn promise to resign their claims 
to the see, if the peace of the Church could be 
restored thereby. The Council of Pisa, in 1409, 
demanded the fulfilment of their pledge, intending 
without pronouncing on the validity of either title, 
to elect a third person, whose sole pretensions 
would then be beyond dispute. They both refused 
to resign, and were in consequence condemned by 
the Council, as perjured, heretical, and contumacious, 
and formally deposed 8 . In defiance of this decree, 
however, they continued to exercise their power ; so 
that for some years the world saw the spectacle of 
three Popes, each claiming to be the sole and true 
vicar of Christ, the successor of S. Peter, and the 
centre of unity to the whole Church ; each power- 

7 S. Antonini Chronicon, vol. iii. tit. xxii. cap. ii. in praef. fol. 
cxxix. The passage is quoted in Bower, Urban VI. vol. vii. p. 
49, as from cap. i. 

* Fleury, 1. c. chh. i. — xxx. Bower, Gregory XII, vol. vii. pp. 
149—181. 
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fully supported, and severed by mutual excom- 
munication from his rivals and all who adhered to 
them 9 . 

Alexander V., who had been elected by the 
Council, died within a year of his elevation, not 
without suspicion of poison, and the scandal of the 
schism was then further aggravated by the election 
of the infamous John XXIII. as his successor. He 
held the see but five years, being deposed by the 
Council of Constance in 1415, on account of his 
numberless crimes 1 . If his guilt had not been 
acknowledged by himself, its enormity and noto- 
riety at the time would have been sufficiently esta- 
lished by the fact of his being held unworthy of the 
pontificate in the fifteenth century ; for, though he 
might be less prudent, he does not appear to have 
been more wicked than some who escaped his 
punishment. 

Your mind has dwelt much on the advantages 
which you imagine must accrue to the Church from 
one central governing authority as a bond of actual 
and visible union, and, by consequence, a source of 
strength and stability to the whole body. I should 
concur with you without asking what the result 

9 Gregory resigned his claims six years after the Council of 
Pisa. Fleury, 1. ci. ch. xxii. Benedict asserted his till death, 
which befel him a.d. 1423. He had a successor, calling himself 
Clement VIII., who put a complete end to the schism by 
resigning his pretensions in 1429. lb. 1. cii. chh. x., xxiii. 

1 Fleury, 1. ci. ch. xviii. &c. 
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had. been, if I knew that God had ordained the 
supremacy of the See of Rome, for His ordinance 
would infallibly have been attended with His bless- 
ing ; but, on the other hand, since the supremacy 
has been claimed and exercised in violation of truth 
and justice, we must believe that the assertion of it, 
although appearances have now and then been 
in its favour, has, on the whole, been productive 
of evil. This is the necessary judgement, ct priori, 
of all who are satisfied of the final inexpediency of 
sinful methods, that is, of all who believe in the 
moral government of the world. When we advance 
to facts, the same conclusion meets us. We find 
that the unjustifiable pretensions of Rome have 
been the chief cause of the disruption of the Church, 
and are, to this day, the great hindrance to a re- 
union. I do not propose to dwell on this point; 
but I would ask you to consider whether the cir- 
cumstances which I have now brought before you 
are not sufficient to create a suspicion of the correct- 
ness of your opinion on this head; whether, in 
short, they do not make it imperative on you to 
re-examine the whole question. An honest inquiry 
into facts could be attended with but one result, a 
conviction that the Papacy has not been a source of 
peace and union, or a sure guide to truth, to those 
who have most willingly submitted to its pretensions. 
It may not be amiss to remind you, that the 
schism of which I have said so much, though longer 
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in duration than any other, does not stand alone in 
any other respect. More than twenty divisions of 
the same character between rival claimants of the 
Popedom have taken place since the Popes first 
attempted to turn their patriarchate into a supre- 
macy*. In all these instances the very centre of 
unity, as we are told to consider it, has been itself 
the source of infinite disorder and the occasion of 
the most unchristian bitterness. 

If we inquire whether the usurped authority of 
the Pope has been more successful in suppressing 
divisions not immediately springing from itself, we 
are equally at a loss to recognise its boasted utility. 
I will mention one fact to show my meaning. For 
nearly two hundred years before the suppression of 
the Jesuits by Clement XIV., the pontificate of every 
single Pope was made to him a period of care, and 
often of profound anxiety, by the intriguing or 
rebellious conduct of that society. More than one is 
said by Roman Catholic writers to have been poi- 
soned through the agency or at the instigation of 
Jesuits. There was not one whom they cordially 
obeyed; they set themselves in active opposition 
against many ; they threatened some openly ; there 
were those whom they denounced as heretics*. The 
society was felt to be a source of many evils ; but 

* As may readily be seen by an inspection of the Chronologi- 
cal Tables of Mosheim and others. 
3 See Appendix O. 
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its apparent services in the propagation of the faith, 
and the fear which it inspired, made its suppression 
seem inexpedient and dangerous. I say, apparent 
services, advisedly ; for the blessing of God could 
not rest upon a work effected by such means as the 
Jesuits too often employed, and their once extensive 
and much-vaunted conversions, have for the most part 
passed away like a shadow, and become a thing of 
nought*. 

I have already alluded to the moral character of 
some of the Popes. Before I close this letter, I will 
illustrate my meaning by an example or two ; as 
the subject has a strong bearing upon the question 
between us. The personal conduct of an individual 
bishop of the Church of England is comparatively of 
little moment. The evil, where evil there is, spreads 
in a narrow circle and at the same time acts chiefly 
through his personal, and only slightly through his 
official relations. But the character of a Pope is all- 

4 See Grant's Bampton Lectures, lect. y. 2nd ed. p. 146, &c. 
In a letter, dated Aug. 7, 1815, the Abbe Dubois, for thirty- 
two years a Roman Catholic missionary in India, and subse- 
quently Director of the Seminary of Missions in Paris, says, 
" There is not at present in the country more than a third of 
the Christians who were to be found in it eighty years ago, and 
this number diminishes every day by frequent apostasy. It 
will dwindle to nothing in a short period ; and if things con- 
tinue as they are now going on, within less than fifty years 
there will, I fear, remain no vestige of Christianity among the 
natives." Letters on the State of Christianity in India, let i, 

p. 12. 

H 
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important to his subjects, both on account of his 
surpassing influence for good or evil, and because the 
view now ordinarily taken of bis infallibility implies 
nothing short of inspiration in the individual*. 
There is often something equally offensive to common 
sense, and painful to religious feeling, in the lan- 
guage used of papal decisions, if at the time we 
chance to remember what manner of men these 
guardians of Divine truth and fountains of pure 
doctrine have been in life and conversation. Until 
it can be shown that God has expressly dispensed 
with the ordinary conditions of a right judgement in 
divine things in favour of the Roman see, a wicked 
Pope and a corrupt papal court are difficulties, at 
least as great as any which the modern theory of 
the supremacy has undertaken to surmount. 

The evil to which I refer has not been merely 
occasional. During several centuries the good 
Popes were the exception, and the bad the rule. It 
may be doubted, whether there was any one single 
period of fifty years from the ninth century to the 
Reformation of Trent, to no part of which the 

5 This is claimed in many papal decrees, and asserted in 
some formal systems of theology : thus Liguori : " It belongs to 
the providence of the Holy Spirit that the Pope shall never 
act, or decree, aught rashly or imprudently in matters so im- 
portant." Dissert* de Pontif. auct. § i. torn. i. p. 146, Antv. 
1821. And Dens: "The Chief Pontiff defining ex cathedra 
matters relating to faith or morals, is infallible, — which infalli- 
bility proceeds from the special assistance of the Holy Ghost." 
De Eccles. n. 96, de Inf. S. P. torn. ii. p. 159, Dubl. 1832* 
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account that Petrarch has given of the condition 
of the papal court and city in his own day might be 
applied with equal justice : — 

" I know by experience that there is there no piety, no 
charity, no faith, no reverence of God, no fear; that 
there are there no holy, just, or upright men ; that there 
is no care or seriousness ; nothing, in short, even human. 
Love, shame, propriety, candour are banished thence. 
I say nothing of truth ; for what place is there for truth, 
where all is full of falsehood, .... the sacred recesses of 
the temples, the tribunes of the judges, the seat of the 
Pontiffs, in fine, the mouths, the nods, the gestures, the 
voices, the countenances, the minds of men 6 ?" 

This is impassioned language; but the facts 
which Petrarch has recorded are quite sufficient to 
account for it. He was a member of the Pope's 
household, and there he was surrounded by such 
wickedness that he saw no safety for himself but in 
fleeing from the city of destruction, and by these 
strong words of warning he sought to induce others 
to follow his example. Yet the age in which he 
lived was not the worst period of corruption. 

Now, at times when the court of Borne was thus 
full of evil, how was it possible that the ecclesiastical 

• Petrarch. Opp. Basil. 1554 ; epp. sine titulo liber, p. 800. 
The letter here quoted, with fourteen others of the same author, 
describing- the tyranny of the Popes, the wickedness that 
reigned in their courts, and the consequent misery of the 
Church, may be seen in the collection of Goldastus, De Mo- 
narchic S. Rom. Imp. torn. ii. tit. xxvi. For the above passage, 
see ep. xii. p. 1459. 

H 2 
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acts of the see should be agreeable to truth and to 
the will of God ? "A bitter fountain cannot send 
forth sweet waters." The well-known complaints of 
Anseltn, Grostete, and of other good men whom acci- 
dent from time to time brought into contact with 
the presumed head of Christendom, might, therefore, 
readily have been anticipated by those who knew 
the life that men led at Rome. 

Let us hear how the last-named, in answer to an 
injunction from the Pope charging, him to perform 
an act that his conscience forbade, speaks of the 
extent and of the effects of his misgovernment :• — 

" From the endless accumulations of letters such as 

this dispersed far and wide, there springs up a 

very flood of inconstancy, audacity, frowardness, and 
immodesty, of lying and deceit, of unwillingness to be- 
lieve, or place confidence in, any one, and of vices hence 
arising without number, by which the purity of the 
Christian religion and the peace of society are endan- 
gered and disturbed 7 ." 

The good Bishop inferred, or rather affected to 
infer, that the brief which he had received, and 
which he represents as more worthy of Antichrist 
than of him from whom it came, could not really 
have proceeded from one to whom he owed so much 
respect. He was excommunicated for his simplicity, 
or boldness. 

Our inference must be that the Reformers of th6 

7 Opuscula R. Grosste8t in Fascic. E. Brown, torn. ii. p. 401. 
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English Church were justified, when, other remedy 
could not be found, in refusing further submission to 
an authority not of Divine right, which had been, 
and which was still, the fruitful source of so much 
eviL 

I will now give some particulars, lest I should 
seem to have exaggerated. 

The ecclesiastical history of the tenth century 
makes us acquainted with seyeral popes, of whom an 
author has said with perfect truth, that they were 
" so many monsters and not men f — whose lives pre- 
sent " a horrible series of the most flagitious, tre- 
mendous, and complicated crimes, as all writers, even 
of the Romish communion, unanimously confess V 

Of this number was Sergius III., whom Baronius 
describes as "the slave of every vice and the most 
wicked of menV He died a.d. 911. .Of his two 
immediate successors little is known; the pontifi- 
cate of both extending over less than three years. 
In 913, John X. became Pope, through the influence 
of an infamous woman named Theodora, with whom 
he lived in sin 1 . The temporal power of the papacy 
is said to be as deeply indebted to him as to any of 
its occupants. He was the first Pope ever seen at the 
head of an army*. After holding the see fourteen 

8 Mosheim, cent. x. pt. ii. cb. ii. § 2. 

* Bower, Serg. III., vol. v. p. 118. 

1 Flcury, 1. liv. ch. xlix. Bower, Joh. X., vol. v. p. 1 22. 

2 Bower, u. s. p. 129. 

h3 
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years he was murdered at the instigation of Marozia, 
the daughter, or sister, of Theodora, a woman as aban- 
doned as herself*. He was followed by two bishops 
of better character, but probably of great age, as in 
less than three years from the death of John X., 
we find John XL, their successor, upon the throne. 
He was the son of Marozia by Sergius III., and but 
five and twenty years of age when he became Pope. 
He died in prison, into which he had been cast by 
his half-brother Alberic. Four popes of a better 
stamp then followed ; but in the year 956, on the 
death of Agapetus II., Octavian, the son of Alberic, 
obtained possession of the see, though at the time 
not nineteen years of age. He introduced the cus- 
tom, which the Popes have long observed as an inva- 
riable rule, of adopting a new name when raised to the 
pontificate 4 . He is known in history as John XII. 
His character may be inferred from one fact. It is 
stated by historians, that female pilgrims were in 
his time restrained from visiting Rome, by the fear 
of suffering violence, as many had suffered, from one 
whom the whole Roman Church acknowledges to 
have been the vicar of Christ 5 . 

Such were some of the Popes in the darkest 
period of the dark ages. The character of many 
who lived in the highly civilized period of Italy, 

3 Fleury, 1. lv. ch. ii. Bower, u.s. 

4 Fleury, 1. lv. ch. 1. 

* lb. 1. lvi. chh. ▼., yi. 
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which immediately preceded the Reformation, is 
equally opposed to the idea of a Christian bishop. 
It would be worth your while to study the lives of 
Sixtus IV., of Alexander VI., and Julius II., from 
this point of view. They have been the subject of 
apology, and even of panegyric, on account of their 
successful endeavours to exalt and extend the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the see of Rome ; but what 
were they as ministers of the Gospel? I wiU give 
you an account of Alexander, who was in some 
respects the worst of them. " His only care," says 
the historian, " was to seize on all means that might 
aid him to increase his power and advance the 
wealth and dignity of his sons : on no other subject 
did he seriously bestow a thought 6 /' One of these 
sons was Caesar Borgia, whose name has become a 
proverb for all infamy. His life was a perpetual 
warfare, to which his own interests or passions were 
the sole motives. His wars were conducted with 
every circumstance of cruelty and treachery, prac- 
tised, where the least prospect of advantage tempted, 
as readily against an unsuspecting friend as against 
an open enemy. " How did Rome tremble at his 
name ! Caesar required gold, and possessed enemies : 
every night were the corpses of murdered men found 
in the streets, yet none dared move ; for who but 
might fear that his own turn would be next ? Those 

6 Ranke's History of the Popes, b. i. ch.,ii. § i# 
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whom violence could not reach were taken off by 
poison/' Many such acts he committed under the 
direction, all with the sanction and permission, of 
his father, who beheld with joy his family about to 
found a permanent dominion upon the ruins of those 
noble houses whose chiefs thus daily perished. 
"There was but one place on earth where such, 
deeds were possible, that, namely, where unlimited 
temporal power was united to the highest spiritual 
authority, where the laws civil and ecclesiastical 
were held in one and the same hand 7 ." The fact 
and the reflection are worth much to those who 
rejoice in the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
as a means divinely provided for the security of the 
spiritual. 

Unfortunately for Alexander, his son was not 
content with shedding the blood which he desired, 
or was not unwilling, should flow. From motives of 
jealousy, he caused his elder brother to be slain, and 
his body to be cast into the Tiber. His assassins 
waylaid and stabbed his sister's husband at the 
door of his own house. The wound not proving 
mortal, he soon after forced his way into his chamber, 
and caused him to be strangled in his presence. 
With his own hand he killed one of his father's 
favourites, as he clung to the Pope in the vain hope 
of safety*. 

This Pope descended to the grave, stained by 
7 Ibid. « Ibid. 
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every sin that can disgrace humanity, with the sole 
exception of the vice of drunkenness. The manner 
of his death became him. He had made prepara- 
tions for poisoning one or more of the cardinals, 
whose wealth he coveted ; but it so fell out, whether 
by design or accident, that the poison intended for 
another was administered to himself, and in the 
same net which he had hid privily was his own foot 
taken 9 . 

" Who that regarded these things would not, amazed 
and offended, be led to think that God had forgotten his 
Church ? . . , . In truth, such was the complaint of the 
holy fathers when they beheld it almost overwhelmed on 
every side by the overtowering waves \" 

Such is the language used by Cardinal Baronius, 
the historian and apologist of the Popes, in reference 
to the wicked Pontiffs of the tenth century. You 
will hardly be inclined to dispute my word when I say, 
that the pontificates of Alexander and of many others 
deserve no better, and could have no truer record. 

While the head was thus corrupt, the whole body 
was of necessity full of evil. The Church of Borne 
has confessed as much by the mouth of Adrian VL, 
a truly good man, and therefore not generally con- 
sidered a good Pope. "We know/' says he, in his 

9 Fleury, 1. civ. ch. lv. In the Appendix to Ranke, sect. i. No. 
4, is a much more circumstantial account than is usually given 
of the death of Alexander, derived from Sanuto's MS. Chronicles. 

1 Baron. Ann. 908, § vii. Antv. 1618, torn. x. p. 650 t 

H 5 
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instructions to the Nuncio, whom he sent to the Im- 
perial Diet, — 

" We know that for a considerable period many abomi- 
nable things have found place beside the holy chair; 
abuses in spiritual matters, exorbitant straining of pre- 
rogative, evil every where. Prom the head, the malady 
has proceeded to the limbs ; from the Pope it has ex- 
tended to the prelates ; we are all gone astray, there is 
none that hath done rightly, no not one V 

Enormous crime, abuse in every act of discipline, 
and manifest corruption of doctrine, at length pro- 
duced the Reformation. If we consider only the 
efforts that were made to suppress that movement, 
the surface which it covered may reasonably excite 
our wonder ; while, on the other hand, its small ex- 
tent is equally surprising, when we regard exclusively 
the astonishing deviations from primitive Christianity 
which it proposed to remedy. Let me suggest an 
explanation of its comparative success in different 
parts of Christendom. You will find, then, that 
wherever, in that age, the influence of Roman cor- 
ruption was more immediate and powerful, there the 
sense of religion and morality was at once weaker in 
the better sort of men, and more perverted in the 
mass. But the absence of virtue and godliness 
of living in a nation would involve the absence of all 
true desire for a pure faith and a right discipline. 

* Ranke, b. i. ch. iii. (" Inttructio pro te Francisco Chteregato, 
&c. &c, to be found, among other writers, in Rainaldus, torn. xi. 
p. 863.*) 
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Hence the probability of a sound reformation in any 
Church might have been measured beforehand by its 
comparative freedom from Roman influences. Thus 
the eventual suppression of the movement in Italy 
itself (beyond such correction of the most intolerable 
abuses as was effected at Trent), must always have 
appeared a moral certainty to thoughtful and reli- 
gious men acquainted with the state of the papal 
court, and with the effect which its evil example 
and corrupt administration had produced on the 
religious and moral habits and ideas of the people 
who were necessarily most affected by its miscon- 
duct. We know that the Italians of that day were 
a by-word throughout Europe for moral baseness of 
all kinds ; and what was their religion ? the religion 
of the educated classes ? We are told that at Rome, 
at the court of Leo X., in whose pontificate the great 
movement commenced, in the very household of the 
vicar of Christ, — 

" It was even considered characteristic of good society 

to call the principles of Christianity in question. 

1 One passes/ says F. Ant. Bandino, 'no longer for a man 
of cultivation, unless one put forth heterodox opinions 
regarding the Christian faith.' At Court, the ordinances 
of the Catholic Church and passages from holy Scripture 
were made subjects of jest ; the mysteries of the faith 
had become matter of derision*." 

Such statements are not founded on the accusa- 
tions of an enemy, but on the lamentations and 

3 Ranke, b; i. ch. ii. § 3. 
H 6 
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complaints of friends, of those who lived and died in 
the communion of the Church of Rome. 

I have said thus much of the bad lives of certain 
Popes, not merely because your remarks naturally 
led to it, but also because I have observed that it is 
a kind of fashion with many, — a fashion which, I fear, 
from the tone of your letters, has been incautiously 
adopted by yourself, — to speak of the faults of Eng- 
lish bishops, as, for example, of the vacillation of 
Cranmer within sight of a cruel death ; of the Cal- 
vinism of Whitgift and his contemporaries ; of the 
coarse worldliness and double-dealing of such men 
as Burnet ; of the ignorance, or laxity, or partiality, 
or time-serving policy of others, by whom it has been 
our misfortune to be governed ; — as if such instances 
of sin or weakness really made it doubtful whether 
we still have a Church or not, or as if we ought to 
feel it quite a disgrace to: belong. to a communion 
over which such bishops have been set. I have ob- 
served also/ that those who speak in this manner 
contrive to overlook (sometimes, perhaps, simply 
forgetting, but often, I know, deliberately putting 
them out of sight) the enormous crimes and number- 
less corrupt practices of thousands who have held 
similar offices in the Church of Rome, of veiy many 
who have held the highest. Some instances we have 
also seen of men who have brought themselves 
elaborately to palliate, or even to deny in the face 
of all history, the facts which throw discredit on 
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their idol, or are at variance with their favourite 
theories. 

While men are influenced in their secession to 
Borne by prejudices and predilections, thus capri- 
ciously adopted and unconscientiously indulged, their 
secession must tell strongly, with all thinking and 
impartial persons, against the Church to which they 
are led, and in favour of that which they desert. 
We judge of the result by its antecedents. We have 
beheld them trifling with truth and knowledge ; and, 
when we hear that they have left the Church of 
their Baptism, we cannot avoid fearing that they 
hfave at length incurred that forfeiture of light and 
guidance which they have long so wantonly provoked. 

Yours, &c. 



My dear 



LETTER XL 

Jan. 27, 1851. 



I infer from your last letter that your principal 
ground of complaint against the Church of England 
is the diversity of opinion upon religious subjects 
which exists among its members, and, in particular, 
among its ministers. Here at least I can go some 
Vay with you. I cannot deny that such diversity 
exists ; nor do I wish to understate its amount or 
importance. I am probably even more sensible than 
you of the discreditable nature of the fact ; for / be- 
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Hove, what you do not appear to have believed, that 
any man of common intelligence, who is sincerely 
willing to be the disciple of the Church, in the lowest 
real sense of which that word is capable, will certainly 
be guided, by the authoritative documents which she 
provides for our instruction, to one consistent, definite, 
and ample scheme of Christian doctrine, — and that 
no other than the primitive, and therefore truly 
Catholic, interpretation of the inspired Word of Grod. 
The Church of England, with the Apostle, would 
have us " prove all things/' that by that very means 
we may be " fully persuaded in our own mind." She 
recognises inquiry as a duty, while she directs us, 
with authority, to the only legitimate conclusion of 
our inquiry. In this discipline, we first receive her 
teaching upon trust ; but faith and earnestness are 
soon rewarded by the additional assurance of an in- 
telligent conviction. Where the reverse of this takes 
place,. and investigation ends in the rejection of the 
Church's testimony, the result betrays either the ac- 
tive presence of moral evil in ourselves, or the use of 
a mistaken method. The clue has been put into our 
hands, and we are told to use it. If it fail to guide 
us, the fault is our own. It is true that the duty 
thus assigned us renders more difficult the trial 
through which it has pleased God that His redeemed 
should pass in this life ; but it is assigned by Him, 
and we cannot neglect it innocently, we cannot deny 
its obligation without grievous sin. 
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That diversity of opinion, of which you complain, is 
a necessary consequence of the attempt to fulfil this 
duty on the part of men not exempt from the usual 
infirmities of their nature, and surrounded by no or- 
dinary temptations and difficulties. It is, therefore, 
in one sense, a necessary evil, and its existence can 
contribute nothing to the justification of those who, 
in impatience or faint-heartedness, desire to cast off 
a responsibility which God Himself has laid upon 
them. You may save yourself some present thought 
and labour by resolving to believe blindly whatever 
Rome tells you ; but you cannot destroy the natural 
obligations of a reasonable creature, nor blot out the 
positive command of God. 

In these days of varied occupation and excite- 
ment, outward circumstances exercise an unusual 
influence in determining men of ordinary minds and 
only common opportunities to private and peculiar 
views of revealed truth. Scarcely any of those, whose 
office it is to teach others, are themselves permitted 
to remain as learners only in the school of the 
Church, until they have acquired a clear and abiding 
perception of her meaning. Since truth unfolds 
itself to our advancing moral apprehension with the 
slow gradual movement that marks a natural process, 
time and patience, as well as docility and simplicity 
of purpose, are among the conditions of its attain- 
ment Unhappily, however, we are not only tempted 
by the general example to pursue it without sufficient 
recognition of the authority of the Church, and in 
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the same spirit and with the same appliances, as any 
branch of secular knowledge ; but the great variety 
of modern learning, of no part of which we are per- 
mitted to be wholly ignorant, and the multiplicity of 
engagements in which we are involved by the restless 
character and complex machinery of modern society, 
waste our time, divide our attention, weaken our 
interest in better things, and almost preclude the 
exercise of searching and deep thought. Hence 
men, who, under a more strict and wholesome train- 
ing, might have embraced the whole compass of 
revealed theology with an intelligent and loving 
faith, become too often the authors and propounders 
of some new theory or view of doctrine, or, if of less 
active mind, are fain, in the distraction and weariness 
of unavailing thought, to take advantage of the false 
conclusions of another made ready to their hand, 
Another evil follows. Men cannot stand alone, or 
with a few, in their belief, and the more deeply they 
feel the importance of religion, the more do they re- 
quire to be supported by the assent and sympathy of 
others. If they do not realize the Church as their 
common teacher and bond of union, they must be- 
come a party in the Church ; and with adhesion to a 
party comes a narrowing of heart and mind, suspi- 
cion, jealousy, mistrust, a morbid prejudice against 
particular truths, a superstitious use of words and 
phrases, exaggeration of the peculiar opinions by 
which the party is distinguished, new phases of old 
error ; and then, in those who stand by and behold, 
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bewilderment of judgement, doubt of all truth, in- 
difference and unbelief. 

You see I am far from making light of our dif- 
ferences. I confess and lament them ; but I say that 
they are the necessary consequence of the difficult 
attempt to combine individual responsibility and sub- 
mission to the authority of the Church. Rome would 
destroy your responsibility, and keep you for ever in 
a state of spiritual childhood. We dare not do so. 

Before you left us, while you still believed that the 
Church of England was more free from error than 
that of Rome, it ought I think to have occurred to you 
that uniformity in error on important points is a far 
greater evil than difference of opinion in minor mat- 
ters. Some must be right in the one case ; all must 
be wrong, and deeply wrong, in the other. It should 
have occurred to you also that the evils, which result 
from such differences among us, are not for one 
moment to be compared with that vast amount of 
actual infidelity among the thinking men in Romish 
countries, which is produced by the manifest discre- 
pancy between the teaching of their Church and that 
of holy Scripture and those early writers to whom 
she makes a frequent but most fraudulent appeal. 

I am sure also that, on due inquiry, you would 
have discovered that there never was a period (if we 
except those times in which all have been on the 
same dead level of indifference) in which a similar 
diversity of opinion did not exist. I do not refer to 
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heresies, which eventually excluded the holders from 
the Church ; but to such differences of opinion as, 
like our own, allowed both parties to continue in its 
communion. Such was the Millenarian controversy, 
the history of which makes us acquainted with an 
opinion held by Papias, a disciple of the Apostles, by 
Justin Martyr, and Irensaus, but opposed in writing 
by Dionysius the Great, and eventually forgotten \ 
Such was the controversy respecting the time of 
keeping Easter, in the course of which we find 
S. Polycarp opposed to one bishop of Rome, and 
S. Irenseus rebuking another a . Of this kind was the 
dispute between the Churches of Africa and Rome 
about the Baptism of heretics. Stephen, who was 
then bishop of Rome, a headstrong and intemperate 
man, actually declared himself resolved to separate 
from the communion of those who differed from him 
on this question of discipline*. The saint endeavoured 
to find excuses for this violence, and to suppress, both 
in himself and in others, the indignation which it 
was calculated to inspire * ; but he could not be in- 
duced to alter the rule which he had deliberately 
adopted in conjunction with the other African bishops. 

1 Euseb. Eccles. Hist. 1. iii. c.xxxix. ; 1. vii. c. xziv. Just. Mart. 
Dial, cum Tryph. c. 80, ed. Otto, t. ii. p. 276. Iren. 1. v. c. xxxiii. 
Ed. Feuard. 

* Euseb. u. a. 1. t. c. xxiv. 

s Euseb. 1. vii. cc. iii., v. Cypr. ep. lxxiv. ad Pompei. 

4 With this view he wrote the treatise on the Advantage of 
Patience : see ep. lxxiii. ad Jubai, in fin. 
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There were indeed some who said that the Bishop of 
Rome had excommunicated himself by his preposte- 
rous conduct*; but we do not find that any one 
imagined the unhappy difference, however strongly 
expressed on either side, to have destroyed the vitality 
of either portion of the Catholic Church, or disen- 
titled either to the obedience of its children. Is 
charity a greater sufferer from our discussions re- 
specting Baptism than it was from that more widely- 
spread controversy on the same subject in the third 
century? Ought our dissensions, or, to make the 
case quite parallel, ought differences of opinion 
among our bishops, to occasion more disquiet to pious 
and humble men, than must have been felt by the 
same class of minds during that vehement dispute 
among the bishops of the early Latin Church ? I 
know you cannot think so. 

To come to later times ; let me ask you whether 
the Church of England, since the Reformation, has 
ever been the theatre of such an internecine civil 
war as that which raged between the Franciscans and 
Dominicans in the century before that event ? The 
subject of their dispute was one which still agitates 
the Roman Church, and will yet, in all probability, 
be the cause of a warm controversy, if not of schism, 
— the question of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Throughout the dispute, the Dominicans, who had 

* Fir mil. ad Cypr. inter Cypr. Epp., Ep. lxxv. 
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vast influence, as presiding every where over the 
Inquisition, and having " the care of souls with the 
function of confessors in all the courts of Europe/* 
were "perpetually employed in stigmatizing with the 
opprobrious mark of heresy numbers of learned and 
pious men, , . . . and in contriving the most iniqui- 
tous snares and stratagems for the destruction of 
their adversaries' I" In short, the contest was not 
simply productive of the ordinary evils which fana- 
ticism and bigotry, inflamed by disappointment, 
jealousy, and rage, could not have failed to cause, 
but was signalized by some of the most extraordi- 
nary and monstrous crimes in the whole record of 
human wickedness 7 . 

You do not think that these scandals, the result 
of a controversy between two parties, neither of 
whom were excluded from the Church, — both of 
whom, on the contrary, were in high favour with 
the Popes of that age, would have justified separa- 
tion from the Church which tolerated them, or even 
have been worth alleging as one of many reasons 

6 Mosheim, cent. xvi. sect. i. ch. i. art. xii. 

7 An account of a remarkable instance which occurred at 
Berne in 1509, may be seen in Bishop Burnet's Letters from 
Switzerland, &c. let. i. p. 33. The author declares that he "read 
the original of the process in the Latin record, signed by the nota- 
ries of the Court of Delegates that the Pope sent to try the matter," 
and professes to " give a true abstract" of this record, A nar- 
iative of the same events also " collected from the records of 
the said city, by the care of Sir Wm. Waller," has been known 
in England under the title of " The Tragical History of Jetzer." 
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for that step: you see clearly that such an argu- 
ment would have been "wholly irrelevant to the 
question of your duty, however anxious you might 
have been to know the truth or falsehood of the 
doctrine disputed with such unchristian violence, 
however deeply shocked and grieved at the exhibi- 
tion of that violence. Why could you not judge 
the present controversies within the English Church 
in the same spirit and by the same rule ? The breach 
of charity involved in our dissensions appears scarce 
worthy of reproach beside the furious hate and deep 
malignity displayed in the bloody warfare to which I 
have referred, and, indeed, in many other conflicts of 
the same kind within the bosom of the Church of 
Rome. 

I would also recommend you (and that for more rea- 
sons than the one mentioned) to give some attention to 
the controversy on Divine grace between the Jesuits 
and Dominicans which arose at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The divines appointed by Clement 
VIII. to examine the doctrines in dispute reported, 
after a deliberation of some years, that the opinions 
of the Jesuits were of a Pelagian character. The 
society, however, had sufficient influence to avert 
the sentence which appeared inevitable, and to 
prevail on the Pope to enter into a personal exami- 
nation of the controversy. After sixty-five meetings 
and thirty -seven disputations at which he was him- 
self present, Clement appears to have decided in 
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favour of the Dominicans. It is supposed, however, 
that he delayed pronouncing judgement from fear 
of disobliging the Jesuits and their supporter, 
the king of France 8 . His death took place soon 
after the close of the inquiry, and the duty 
of attempting to decide the question devolved on 
his successor, Paul V. "No fewer than seventeen 
meetings were held in his presence from September 
1605 to February 1606. He was equally disposed 
with his predecessor towards the old system, and to the 
side of the Dominicans. In October and November, 
1606, meetings were even held for the purpose of 
deciding on the form in which the Jesuit doctrines 
should be condemned." After all these preparations, 
reasons of policy determined the Pope to pronounce 
no decision ; a conclusion which authorized, in effect, 
the continuation of the dispute 9 . I have been thus 
particular in relating the circumstances of this con- 
troversy, because its history affords a curious com- 
ment on the opinion of those who maintain the 
necessity of an infallible living judge of doctrine, 
and conceive that they have found one in the incum- 
bent of the see of Rome. 

Certain English Judges have lately pronounced 
a Judgement, the very mistaken grounds of which 
are happily before the world, which in effect gives 

8 Ranke, b. vi. § 9. 

9 Ranke, b. vi. § 18. Mosheim, cent. xvi. sect. Hi. pt. i. ch. i. 
artt. xl., xli ; cent. xvii. sect. ii. p. i. ch. i. artt. xxviii., xxix. 
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legal impunity to clergymen, who hold and teach 
an erroneous doctrine respecting Baptism. These 
Judges do not represent the Church of England: 
indeed, their interference in such questions is an 
unjustifiable encroachment on its liberties. Yet you 
condemn the Church for their act. The Pope on 
the other hand does represent the Church of Rome, 
and is the recognised exponent of its doctrine ; nay, 
according to the theory now generally received, is, 
by divine and indefeasible right, the sole ultimate 
authority in all questions of the faith. In the case 
which I have cited, the Pope, after a laborious and 
protracted examination of the whole matter in 
debate, did precisely what those lay Judges have 
done in England. He gave permission to the con- 
tending parties to hold which side they might prefer 
of a very important doctrinal question. In other 
words, the Church of Rome did this, and by so doing 
betrayed itself. It authoritatively permitted men to 
take the Pelagian side in that dispute ; whereas, the 
Church of England, however strangely misinter- 
preted by men who do not understand her, contra- 
dicts and refutes the error which shelters itself 
under their decision, by statements so numerous, so 
explicit, and so intelligible to all who are acquainted 
with the language of theology, that, were it needful 
to reassert her doctrine, it could not be done in 
terms more forcible, more full, or clear, than those ' 
which she employs already. Turn then against 
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Home the accusation which you have mistakenly 
urged against the Church of England. Rome ha& 
rendered herself responsible for the perpetuation of 
errors, which several Popes and numberless divines 
of credit have deemed heretical. The Church of 
England had no voice in the Judicial Committee, 
and has incurred no guilt by its decision. 

Nor is this all In the year 1713, the Church of 
Borne exchanged this permission to hold the Pela- 
gianism of the Jesuits, into a formal adoption of it 
In the bull Unigenitus, directed by Clement XL 
against the Jansenists, were condemned, with other 
propositions of a less Catholic character, some of 
those very statements which the Dominicans had 
formerly opposed to the peculiar tenets of the 
Jesuits 1 . 

In naming the Jansenists I am reminded of the 
unceasing strife of which their opinions were the 
occasion during more than half a century. I refer to 
it, because it illustrates at once your theory of the 
infallibility of Rome, and your opinion of the concord 
to be found, as a necessary consequence, within its 
fold. 

In 1653, Innocent X. published a constitution 
condemning five propositions understood, but not 
expressly stated, to be extracted from the work of 
Jansenius*. As these propositions were certainly 

1 Ranke, b. viii. $ 18. 

2 Mosheim, u. s. Art. xliii. Ranke, b. viii. § 13. 
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capable of an erroneous sense,, and one in which 
Jansenius could not have held them, his admirers 
had not much difficulty in subscribing to their con- 
demnation. To remedy the oversight which this 
circumstance implied, Alexander VIL, in 1665, re- 
quired the French clergy, as a condition of holding 
preferment, to subscribe a declaration to the effect 
that the five propositions were to be found in the 
work of Jansenius, and had been condemned in the 
sense of that author. They refused to do this on 
two grounds : they alleged that the constitution of 
Alexander laboured under a defect of authority, 
being merely a personal decision of the Pope, and not 
supported by a general council ; and, secondly, that 
the infallible judgement of the Church could have 
place in a question of doctrine only, and not in a 
question of fact, such as the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a certain proposition in a given book. On 
the other hand, the Jesuits maintained that infal- 
libility is a personal prerogative of the Pope, and 
extends to matters of fact. The refusal of the Jan- 
senists to sign the declaration produced a violent 
persecution, which, after three or four years, was 
suspended by Clement IX., who withdrew the con- 
stitution of Alexander, and gave them permission to 
subscribe the original declaration of Innocent in 
whatever sense they pleased. This measure is known 
as "the Peace of Clement," a name significant of the 
amount of discord and confusion to which it put an 

I 
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end *. Unhappily, its good effects were of no long 
duration ; for in 1679 the persecution was renewed by 
Louis XIV., and the unhappy Jansenists dispersed. 4 
Yet it cannot be denied, that the zeal and 
Christian courage of some eminent members of this 
ill-treated body had been instrumental in saving the 
Church of Rome from a worse defilement than she 
had yet contracted, through all her wilful and pre- 
sumptuous career. I refer to the happy exposure, 
by Pascal and other Jansenists, of that destructive 
and debasing system of casuistry, of which the 
Jesuits were the chief patrons and teachers. The 
members of that society had resolved to subdue 
and rule the world ; and when they found that 
the high and unworldly principles on which their 
founders had taught them to act had failed to awe it 
into submission, they forgot their divine mission in 
their ambition, and studied to retain the influence 
that they were fast losing by humouring the follies 
and palliating the vices of mankind '. The systems of 
morality by which they were directed in the con- 
fessional deliberately justified or palliated almost 
every crime of which man can be guilty 6 . Had not 
the efforts of the Jansenists to uphold the Christian 
standard of moral duty been attended with partial 

3 Ranke, u. s. Mosheim, u. s. Art. xliv., xlv. 

4 Mosheim, u. s. Artt. xlv. 

5 See Pascal, Lettr. Provinc. let. v. Didot. 1849, p. 52. 
Sim. Pref. to La Morale des Jesuites of Perrault, sub finero. 

6 See Appendix P. 
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success, Christianity itself must ere long have been 
extinguished within the communion of Rome. The 
only recognised duty of religion, wherever the Jesuits 
ruled, would have been a heartless confession, fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, by unconditional abso- 
lution. From this gulf, apparently inevitable, the 
Church of Rome, however loath to own the obliga- 
tion, was rescued by the despised and persecuted 
Jansenists. They roused the slumbering sense of 
Christian responsibility, and even extorted from 
Alexander VII. and Innocent XI. a reluctant 7 con- 
demnation of some of the worst propositions in the 
works of the casuists. The good effect of their 
measures may be traced in the higher moral tone of 
the general body of the Roman Catholics ; although, 
it must be confessed, some of the most dangerous 
principles of the old Jesuit writers are to this day 
studied in the works of certain later casuists of the 
same order. Happily the society, with many suc- 

7 " Touching this bull (of Innocent), for the sake of historic 
truth we remark, that most of the propositions condemned in it 
had been known to the Roman Pontiffs long before the time of 
Inn. XI., and yet that they had not been willing to smite and 
proscribe them by a public and solemn anathema," &c. Weis- 
mann, Hist. Eccles. N. T. vol. ii. Saec. xvii. ii. 10. 4. The first 
of the Provincial Letters is dated Jan. 23, 1656, and the last 
March 24, 1657 ; but the first bull, directed against some few 
of the long notorious enormities of which they complained, did 
not appear till Sept. 24, 1665. Cherubini, torn. v. p. 405, cons, 
clzii. That of Innocent is dated March 4, 1679. Cocquelines, 
torn. viii. p. 80. cons. liv. 

I 2 
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cesses, has met of late years with many checks ; so 
that we need hardly fear the restoration of their de- 
moralizing system in its full vigour. Should the day 
of Escobar and Caramuel again arrive, may God 
give the world another Pascal and another Ganga- 
nelli! Should the Church of Rome again tolerate 
them unrebuked, such as they once were, while still 
the most powerful and favoured of her orders, no 
limits can be placed to the moral debasement of her 
children, or to the infidel diversion which must in 
time ensue. 

I am, &c. 



My dear 



LETTER XII. 

Jan. 29, 1851. 



In answer to your complaint of the diversity 
of opinion which is found at present in the Church 
of England, I have pointed out the existence of the 
same evil in various branches of the Church in 
former ages, and, especially, in that part of it in 
which you appear to expect nought but uniformity 
of doctrine, unanimity, and peace. 

It is sufficiently painful to read in history how 
early, and with what success, the spirit of division 
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assailed the sacred Institution in which our Saviour 
sought to bind all together by mutual love and by a 
common faith. But it is much more painful to turn 
to the calamities of our own time, to witness the 
confusion by which we are ourselves surrounded, 
to see before us the once united Church split into 
many fragments, and each several division the 
theatre of civil discord and distracted by its own 
peculiar controversies. You will not, therefore, think 
that I feel satisfaction at the existence of dissension 
in the Anglo-Roman Communion, if I resume the 
subject of my last letter at a fresh point, and endea- 
vour to make you aware that the body which you have 
lately joined is, to say the least, no less infested with 
the evil of which you complain, than the Church 
which you have deserted on account of it. 

I am a stranger to the communion: I have no 
especial means of information ; yet sounds of discord 
in its camp are ever and anon attracting my at- 
tention. I will touch on one or two topics only ; for 
a few words will suffice to give a right direction to 
your inquiries ; and it is probable that personal ex- 
perience will, ere long, make these remarks super- 
fluous. 

I have lately read in the " Catholic Magazine " for 
August and the three following months of the last 
year, a biographical memoir entitled " Recollections 
of the Life of the late Bishop Baines." The whole 
series is well worthy of your attention. A few 

i 3 
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extracts will furnish matter for reflection, and per- 
haps induce you to read the "Recollections" for 
yourself. 

The Bishop had received a letter from Rome, com- 
manding him to go there without delay. His biogra- 
pher describes him as anxious and nervous in con- 
sequence : — 

" The style of the letter was somewhat unusual : its ex- 
cessive friendliness I thought suspicious. He knew not 
with what object he was sent for ; nor how he might be 
treated or detained if once in Rome. It might be neces- 
sary to appeal to the English Catholic public, or even to 
the government ; and he left it to me to act in his de- 
fence as circumstances might require V 

This appeal from a Roman Catholic bishop to a 
heretical government for protection against injustice 

1 Cath. Mag. No. lxvii. Sept. 1850, p. 72.— The fate feared 
by Dr. Baines would not have been without a precedent, even 
in the case of an Englishman. E. g., in 1599, two clergymen, 
deputed by the secular priests in England, were sent to Rome 
to remonstrate against the appointment of an Archpriest. They 
were arrested on their arrival and their papers taken from them, 
under a threat of excommunication if they withheld any. After 
undergoing examination, they were sent to prison, where they 
remained four months. Berington, Memoirs of Panzani, Introd. 
p. 57. — About fifteen years after, " An unfortunate Benedictine, 
(named) John Barns, .... having written against the temporal 
power of the Pope and' the loose casuistry of the Jesuits, was 

decoyed abroad, and for more than twenty years confined 

with lunatics in the prisons of Rome." Memoirs, u. s. p. 141, 
Note. 
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on the part of the Pope did not become necessary ; 
for the latter contented himself with administering 
to the Bishop, "a severe lesson in a true Papal 
style ; quiet, dignified, well expressed, and cutting 
to the quick/' In this rebuke the other vicars 
apostolic had their share, with the significant ex- 
ception of the ultra-Roman Dr. Walsh *. He after- 
wards succeeded in appeasing the Pope, and rather 
turned the tables upon his adversaries 8 . 

Not till he was at Rome did he discover the cause 
of his citation thither. A Pastoral which he had 
addressed to the Roman Catholics of his district had 
given offence to certain laymen, and they endea- 
voured to procure his deposition. He speaks freely 
of their conduct in his letters ; but it will sufficiently 
answer my purpose if I quote the more guarded lan- 
guage employed in his history of the Pastoral : — 

" In the discharge of what I consider a duty, I had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of a respectable party 
in the Catholic body, whose cause was warmly espoused 
by another very powerful party to whom I was previously 
obnoxious. For motives of which I am ignorant, and 
which, therefore, I have no right to judge, a design was 
formed to embroil me with the Holy See, and, I have 

reason to believe, to inflict upon me serious injury 

Accustomed for many years past to this species of perse- 

3 Cath. Mag. u. 8. p. 74. The reader will perhaps understand 
this better after referring to Appendix H. 
8 Ibid. p. 77. 

14 
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• 

cution, I have acquired a habit (and I thank God for it) 
of bearing no resentment to my persecutors, any one of 
whom I feel I could, if permitted, cordially embrace as a 
friend and brother V 

One would not infer from this, that the modem 
English Romanists are less troubled by disputes, 
or conduct their differences with more charity than 
English Churchmen. I will proceed, however, to 
quote the Pastoral itself, only requesting you to bear 
in mind that the feelings and opinions expressed by 
Dr. Baines were not peculiar to him, but are those 
which prevail generally among hereditary Romanists. 
Speaking of recent converts to his communion, the 
Bishop says :— 

"Some, filled with the presumption of their ancient 
sect, and strangers to the humility of the religion they 
have embraced, commenced their career by dictating to 
their spiritual rulers, as the converted Jews dictated to 
the Apostles, the conduct they ought to pursue in the 
government of the Church. Having the same itching 
ears as before, they choose for themselves teachers to 
whom to give their confidence, and disregard those whom 
G-od has placed over them, 

" Others having, before their conversion, ascribed no 
merit to human works, performed through the efficacy of 
divine grace, now running into an opposite extreme, ascribe 
to favourite practices of piety and self-selected good 
works a merit which neither reason nor religion recognise. 
All who join or imitate them in these exterior 

* Ibid. p. 78. 
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practices are applauded by them as Saints ; all who walk in 
a humbler and more beaten track are scarcely allowed to 
be Christian. 

" Others manifest in all their conduct an inveterate dis- 
like to those whose errors they have forsaken. Their 
language, when speaking of them, is that of harshness, 
if not of dislike ; and, whilst they manifest an anxiety for 
their conversion, they take the most effectual means to 
prevent it. Is there a practice of piety, which the Church 
tolerates rather than approves, which good taste cannot 
defend, nor reason easily explain, which is calculated to 
confirm the prejudices of Protestants and rebut them at 
the very threshold of inquiry ? This is the practice, of all 
others, which these perverse converts parade on all occa- 
sions, in preference to the most approved, most ancient, 
and most impressive forms of Catholic devotion. Is there 
a doctrine peculiarly obnoxious to Protestants, which be- 
longs not to the code of defined dogmas, and which Catholics, 
therefore, may without censure reject? This doctrine is 
made a motto for the title-pages of their books of piety. 

• ••••• 

" If the world is not governed to their satisfaction, or 
if the divine judgements are not distributed as they think 
they ought to be, instead of bowing in submission to the 
all-wise providence of God, they eagerly catch at l old 
wives 9 fables, 9 in the shape of prophecies, or at the 
opinions of enthusiastic men like themselves, on which 
to build their theories. Soon these idle speculations 
become to them realities, and the peace of the Church >is 
disturbed in their attempts to induce, or rather to compel, 
its rulers to adopt their wild and wayward fancies '." 

* Ibid. pp. 87—89. 
I 5 
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The Bishop complains that his opponents cc actually- 
attempted to charge his Pastoral with heresy *." 
I will not enlarge, however, on the evidence of party 
spirit and difference of opinion which the whole 
affair furnishes. I may safely leave the conclusion 
to yourself. But I think it right to point out how 
the Bishop's allusions to the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart and to the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception were received at Rome. He had spoken of 
the former as " a practice of piety, which the Church 
tolerates rather than approves, which good taste can- 
not defend, nor reason well explain." Any one who 
knew how this practice had been fostered by in- 
dulgences, or was acquainted with its great preva- 
lence abroad, especially as an instrument of revival, 
might have anticipated the disapprobation with 
which this sentence would be read at Rome. The 
boldness of his language respecting the Immaculate 
Conception of the blessed Virgin, which he described 
as " a doctrine not belonging to the code of defined 
dogmas, and which Catholics, therefore, may without 
censure reject," would, for the same reason, be equally 
surprising to a well-informed observer, and equally 
dangerous to himself. Now, take notice of the re- 
sult. Before he was acquitted at Rome, he was 
obliged to make certain Declarations respecting the 
meaning of various things said in his Pastoral. The 



Ibid. p. 99 ; No. lxviii. p. 159. 
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following is his Declaration respecting the practice 
and the doctrine above-mentioned : — 

" I engaged to declare that, in no part of the Pastoral 
did I mean to disapprove of the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, as far as it has had the approbation of the Holy 
See. If I alluded to it at all, it was only to disapprove 
of certain inaccurate expressions, contained in books 
which the Holy See has never approved, or of the im- 
prudent way in which the devotion is sometimes prac- 
tised, or brought forward. As to the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, all I alluded to in the Pastoral 
was the making dedications to it of books which were 
liable to fall into the hands of Protestants, to whom 
I considered that such dedications were more likely to 
give scandal than edification. On these, as well as all 
other doctrines and practices, I do, and always have 
approved, whatever the Church, or .its organ, the Holy 
See, approves 7 ." 

You will remember, that the Bishop in his Pas- 
toral had spoken of the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart as objectionable in toto; a position quite in- 
consistent with the explanation which he offered. 
I am not concerned with his veracity, however ; but 
wish to call your attention to the affair as an illus- 
tration of the unsettled state of doctrine, and of prac- 
tice involving doctrine, in the Church of Rome. 
The Pope assumes the truth of a doctrine, or the 
propriety of a practice, and grants indulgences in 
reference to it — a most solemn, nay, most awful, 

7 Ibid. No. Ixviii. p. 164. 

>i 6 
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exercise of his vicarial power ; but even in ihe Popes 
own view all this only obliges the Romanist to avoid 
disrespectful treatment of the doctrine or practice in 
question. Many, at the same time, transgress the 
liberty allowed them, and actually write and speak 
against what the Pope has officially assumed to be 
true or right, and thereby sanctioned, if common 
sense may judge, with the full weight of his autho- 
rity. Let him, however, once decree expressly that 
the doctrine is a part of the faith, or the practice of 
universal obligation, and every murmur is hushed; 
truth and propriety are flung to the winds, every 
doubt is suppressed, and all sense of individual re- 
sponsibility is at once abandoned. The subject of 
his decree may be an avowed novelty ; it may seem 
to reason inconsistent with a fundamental truth of 
the Gospel ; it may even be at direct variance with 
some article of the faith "once delivered to the 
saints;" no matter: Roma hcuta est; causa finita 
est : the Infallible Judge has said it, and questioning 
and doubt are at an end for ever. 

But is it possible for us to adopt at will, at the 
nod and bidding of another, opinions contrary to 
those which we have hitherto professed and held, 
or even such as were previously indifferent to us ? 
Our knowledge of ourselves, and of the history of 
papal decrees, both answer in the negative. 

If you wish to ascertain whether those differences 
of opinion which gave Dr. Baines so much trouble in 
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1840 have since disappeared, let me refer you to the 
controversy which took place in 1848 respecting 
Mr. Faber's Lives of St. Rose of Lima, &c. You 
will find a sufficient abstract of it in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by H. Batty, entitled, " Self-inflicted Wounds, 
held forth by Romanists in England as a note of 
sanctity and means of grace" which is a reprint from 
the " English Churchman" of Dec. 7 ,1848. I will en- 
deavour, however, to furnish you with the materials 
of an immediate judgement. 

The editor of "Dolman's Magazine," who is a Roman 
Catholic priest, in the number for September, 1848, 
in a review of Mr. Faber's book, had occasion to 
speak thus of a circumstance related in the life of 
S. Rose: — 

" If this is not gross and palpable idolatry, we are still 
ignorant of the word. We blush for shame, that any one 
calling himself a Christian, much more a Christian 
Catholic, and, moreover, a Catholic priest, should translate 
and publish such very objectionable doctrine 8 ." 

I am not aware that Clergymen of the English 
Church, whatever their differences, have yet learned 
to accuse each other of indifference to " gross and 
palpable idolatry." 

The life of S. Rose was also pronounced by the 
Reviewer to be " a mass of incredible and inimitable 
austerities, painful to read, impossible, nay, sinful to 

8 Self-inflicted Wounds, &c. p. 7. 
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imitate/' To these austerities he also applied the 
terms " monstrous penances," and " charnel hor- 
rors . 

On the 23rd of the same month, the " Tablet/' the 
organ of the extreme Romanists, thus attacked the 
less Romish and more Christian Magazine : — 

" We have of late passed over in silence the monthly 
appearance of this work. We had no sympathy with its 

principles It has now ventured to revile the 

Saints The last number contained a review of 

the lives of the canonized Saints, but particularly of St. 
Rose, edited by Mr. Faber, and with the expressed sanc- 
tion of his ecclesiastical superiors, who have lately been 
appointed by the Holy See to rule over the London dis- 
trict. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh has given his appro- 
bation to Mr. Faber' s labours, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Wiseman has been most active and zealous on his behalf. 
The Bishops come to London and are told, though indi- 
rectly, that they have been, while presiding over the 
midland districts, sanctioning idolatry, 'gross, palpable 
idolatry.' Their successor also in that district, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, is liable to the same accusation; 
for he has publicly expressed his approbation of this life 
of St. Rose Acts like those condemned by the Re- 
viewer are mentioned every where in the Breviary 

Mr. Faber is guilty only of publishing in England 
what the Holy See has approved, and what St. Hose was 

inspired to do Thus the Holy See, infallible in 

faith and morals, is pronounced by our reviewer to have 
erred, in proposing an example of the Christian life, 

9 Ibid. pp. 8, 9. 
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which is not merely ' impossible, but sinful to imitate.' 

It is worthy of observation here that every single 

act of St. Rose, which the Beviewer marks for condemna- 
tion, is recited in her honour in the Bull of her canoniza- 
tion In modern literature we know nothing so 

admirable as these lives of the canonized Saints. ..... If 

religion is to grow in England, and to prosper again, 

Mr. Faber has had no slight share in promoting such an 

• i >> 
issue 1 . 

The character of "Dolman's Magazine/' and the 
support it has received from those who a few years 
ago represented, and perhaps still represent, the 
feeling of the great mass of English Romanists, are 
pretty well known ; but I will give you some evi- 
dence on this point, that you may be the better able 
to understand the turn which affairs have taken of 
late years. In " Dolman's Publisher's Advertiser," Dr. 
Lingard the historian gives the following testimony 
to the value of the Magazine in his eyes : — 

" I am delighted with the Magazine, both on account 
of its fearless but temperate advocacy of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice, and on account of the ability which is 
generally displayed in its pages." 

Mr. Tierney, the learned annotator on "Dodd's 
Church History'* follows in the same strain, and with 
still greater earnestness : — 

" It is impossible to be insensible to the refined taste, 
to the exalted feeling, and to the religious spirit which \> 

1 Ibid. p. 9. 
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breathes through the whole publication, and. I cannot 
help thinking that, whatever may be the merits of other 
more serious or more elaborate works, it will one day 
be discovered that the Catholic body, if not Catholicity 
itself, is indebted in no trifling degree to '.Dolman's 
Magazine.' " 

There is a similar testimonial from Dr. Rock. 

You perceive that in the question between the 
" Tablet" and this Magazine, the same parties are in 
the field, who, in the affair of Dr. Baines, were 
represented by the Bishop himself and his invisible 
assailants; namely, the old-fashioned and peculiarly 
English Romanists, whose feelings and opinions are 
greatly modified from the true Roman type, and 
the thorough-going ultra-Roman innovator. Even- 
tual success must be with the latter class, because it 
will necessarily be supported by the Court of Rome. 
It has already made great progress ; of which we 
have strong evidence in the fact that Dr. Wiseman 
has thought proper to identify himself with it. 

"We have seen the doubtful issue of the attack 
on Dr. Baines, in 1840. Eight years later, the 
party, whom he in great measure foiled, had gained 
sufficient strength to suppress the sally of good 
sense and right principle of which " Dolman's Maga- 
zine" had been the exponent. In the December 
number, " profound regret" was expressed " for 
whatever scandals might have arisen from the Re- 
view." "Peace and charity," says the humbled 
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writer, "are too precious to be sacrificed lightly; 
and, if this public reparation be not sufficient, let 
Mr. Faber only point out a better way and it shall 
be done V Thus were Christian truth and Christian 
principle sacrificed to a desire for "peace" with 
men whom the reviewer believed to be seriously 
corrupting his religion, and to a spurious "charity/' 
which was more tender of the present feelings of a 
few than of the eternal interests of the whole 
Church. 

I will advert to one more instance of dissension 
within your present fold, and then conclude. 

In a letter addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Propaganda in 1840, Dr. Baines thus describes 
some of the proceedings of the party to which he 
was opposed. It is very curious, but painful, to ob- 
serve, how these unfortunate " converts " sought, at 
that time, to compensate for their alienation from 
the Church of their country by an affectation of 
Anglican peculiarity in externals : — 

"The communion rail was omitted in the new 
Churches, even at the communion altar, the tabernacle 
was to be removed from the altar, and the blessed Sacra- 
ment suspended from the ceiling by a chain or cord in a 
silver dove. On G-ood Friday, the consecrated Host was 
to be inserted in the breast of a full-sized wooden or 
stone figure of our Saviour in the tomb, and the faithful 
were to watch before it till Easter Sunday. By degrees 

* Ibid. p. 13. 
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the Eoman Missal was to be set aside, and the old 
English Missal of Salisbury substituted in its place. 
The formulas of the Church were as soon as possible to 
be regulated by ancient English Benedictionals, &c. ; 
and, in short, the new English Catholic Church was to 
be made as like as possible to what the ancient one was, 
or was supposed to be, and to have as little resemblance 
to, or connexion with, the Roman Church as the unity 
of faith and communion would justify V 

The persons who promoted these changes were 
described by the Bishop at that time as a " bustling, 
noisy, conceited, untractable little party 4 /' though 
powerfully supported. They have retained their 
activity, their numbers have been swelled by more 
recent converts, their confidence increased by more 
powerful patronage ; while the theory of develop- 
ment has furnished a better pretext for, and given a 
somewhat different direction to, their passion for 
innovation. Mr. Pugin has lately told us of their 
present object, in earnest language wliich betokens 
the strongest interest in their proceedings. It 
appears that the chancel screens were first publicly 
attacked about three years ago; but see the rapid 
progress of development : — 

"At first, the screens alone were objectionable, the 
architecture itself was praised as beautiful and appro- 
priate ; but now, we are told that it is utterly unsuited to 
Catholic worship ; that our finest cathedrals, those most 

8 Cath. Mag. No. lxvii. p. 98. 
4 Ibid. No. lxviii. p. 158. 
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noble evidences of the piety of our forefathers, are only 
fit for demolition, and that, in fine, the buildings we 
should erect for divine worship should be as similar as 
possible to dissenting conventicles in their arrangement, 
only rather more offensive than their meagre prototypes, 
by the meretricious decoration of their interiors. Now, 
monstrous as these suggestions must appear to Catholic- 
minded men, they become light when compared to the 
changes that are proposed in the divine service itself, 
and which have lately been put forth in a publication 
which is the recognised organ of the party from whom 
this miserable system of degeneracy emanates 5 . It is, 
indeed, seriously proposed to change the whole nature of 
the divine services of the Catholic Church, under the 
specious pretence of rendering them more popular, and 
adapting them to the spirit of the age. 

• • • • • • 

" I do not hesitate to say that the Book of Common 
Prayer, bare as it is in comparison with the ancient 
office from which it is taken, is yet a far more Catholic 
service, and more in accordance with the ancient tradi- 
tions, than what is now proposed as the beau ideal of a 
popular service 8 ." 

Mr. Pugin conceives that "the proposal is an 
evidence that there is something very rotten in the 
present system/' and this evil he declares to be " a 
want of reality in the present services of the Church, 

* See a Review of Faber's Lectures on St. Philip Neri, the 
Founder of the Oratory, in the Rambler, pt. xxziv. Oct. 1850, 
p. 315. The article is headed " Popular Services." 

6 An Earnest Appeal on the Revival of the Ancient Plain 
Song, pp. 3, 4. 
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as they are performed in this and many other coun- 
tries/' He acknowledges and insists upon the feet ; 
but contends that "the remedy suggested is far 
worse than the disease/' and, therefore, comes for- 
ward to propose another remedy himself 7 . He 
deserves success ; but the " rottenness" is at the 
core, and, I am afraid, incurable. The result is 
easily foreseen ; a period of doubtful struggle, of 
contention and bitterness, ending in an appeal to 
Rome, and then a decision, as usual, in favour of 
the greater deviation from Catholic truth and prac- 
tice. Disappointed and betrayed, the advocate of 
better things will writhe and struggle for a time 
and find no remedy. Many will faint with heart- 
sickness ; some will lapse into indifference or. worse ; 
some, I trust, will be moved to examine the preten- 
sions of the Roman see to determine the faith and 
rule the practice of all Christendom, and, convinced 
of their falsehood, be led to seek a sounder teaching 
and a purer form of worship in the more truly 
Catholic Church of England. That this mercy may 
be extended to you also, and that, after a life of 
penitent submission to her now despised authority, 
you may at length attain true peace and everlasting 
rest from doubt within and controversy without in 
the Church triumphant in the heavens, is the sincere 
and earnest prayer of 

Your, &c. 
7 Ibid. p. 5. 
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In the year 1841, Dr. Wiseman addressed a letter to 
Mr. Newman ; which was answered by the Rev. W. 
Palmer, of Worcester College. Dr. W. replied in a 
pamphlet, entitled, " Remarks on a Letter from the 
Rev. W. Palmer," in which he entered at some 
length into the defence of certain Romish doctrines 
and practices. This produced Mr. Palmer's valuable 
series of Letters to Dr. Wiseman ; from the fifth of 
which I quote the following passage, to justify the 
remark in the text. If the reader should think the 
charge against Dr. Wiseman incredible, let him read 
Mr. Palmer's seriatim examination and exposure of 
his quotations : — 

" I most positively deny that Christian antiquity fur- 
nishes any instances of prayers (to the Virgin Mary, <fcc.) 
and declarations (respecting her, &c.) like those which 
were adduced in my first Letter. I say this after having 
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perused and examined the apparently imposing mass of 
authorities which you have produced. I say, 'appa- 
rently ;' because I was not prepared to find that a large 
proportion of the passages which you have quoted from 
the Fathers, mchidvng all those on which you lay the most 
stress, are derived from apocryphal and spurious writings ; 
from works written centuries after the time of the 
Fathers to whom you attribute them ; from the writings 
of heretics falsely attributed to the Fathers ! Page after 
page of quotations, garnished with many an ingenious 
remark, and many a grave admonition, with your applause 
of the venerable authors, and your contrasts between 
their sentiments and mine, are derived from works the 
genuineness of which is disputed or denied by the ablest 
critics, even of your own communion ! " — p. 16. 

Citations from spurious writings, ascribed to the 
early Fathers, pervade the works of Romish divines, 
devotional and doctrinal, as well as controversial. 
They are of frequent occurrence in the Breviary, 
from which every priest is bound to read day by day 
the appointed offices of his Church. Indeed, there 
can be little, doubt that the persuasion, which we 
find so strong among all classes of Romanists, of the 
antiquity of their peculiarities, is produced and fos- 
tered in them more by this means than by any 
other. I subjoin an example, that the reader may 
see what husks are imposed on their credulity for 
that true bread of heaven, by which the early Chris- 
tians, our common forefathers in God, were nou- 
rished unto life. 

The well-known work of Liguori, entitled "The 
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Glories of Mary/' is little more than a farrago of 
miraculous anecdotes of a very unequivocal cha- 
racter, supposed by the writer to tend to the 
honour of the blessed Virgin, and of quotations 
from various authors heaped together with the 
same object. Many of the latter purport to be from 
the writings of eminent Fathers. I have examined 
all that I find in the first part of his work ascribed 
to authors of the first five centuries, with an uni- 
formity of result even greater than I anticipated. 

Liguori was bora near Naples in 1696, and died 
Bishop of S. Agata de' Goti in 1787. He was 
canonized on Trinity Sunday, 1839. In 1846, Dr. 
Wiseman published an English life of the Saint, in 
which the work before us is thus spoken of: — 

" One day his director happening to express his confi- 
dence thaj she (the blessed Virgin) would appear to him, 
at least at the hour of his death, as she had often appeared 
to many of her servants ; ' Mark,' said Alphonsus, ' when 
I was young, I often conversed with our Lady ; and she 
directed me in all the affairs of the order.' * His director 
repeatedly asked him what she had said to him ; but his 
only answer was, ' She said so many sweet things, she 
said so many sweet things.' These feelings of devo- 
tion to her he has embodied in his ' Glories of Mary,' 
which has made known in England and other countries 
the filial tenderness and love which he cherished towards 
our holy Mother." — p. 46. 

The complete English Translation (Dublin, 1847) 
has been used. 
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Glories of Mary, vol. I. p. 74. St. Athanasius, 

Serm. de Deip. : — 

" If He who was born of the Virgin is King, the 
mother who begot him is properly and truly esteemed a 
queen and lady." 

The passage occurs in Serm. in Annunt. Deipara. 

Athan. Oper. ed. Ben. Patav. 1777, t. ii. p. 341. Of 

this Sermon the Benedictine editors say : " There is 

not a man of learning who does not now judge this 

discourse to be spwrious" — lb. p. 332. There is also 

what appears to be an inaccurate quotation from the 

same work in p. 344, where it is cited under the 

title of Serm. I. de Annunt. : — 

" Ave gratia plena, quod facta sis salutis via, ascen- 
susque ad superos." "Hail thou full of grace, for that 
thou hast been made the way of salvation, and the path 
of ascent to heaven." 

P. 102. St. Ambrose, de Instit. Virg. c. 7 : — 

" Pendebat in cruce filius, mater persecutoribus se 
offerebat." 

This occurs in a real work of S. Ambrose. He is 

contrasting the conduct of the mother of our Lord at 

His crucifixion with that of the disciples : — 

" Stabat ante crucem mater, et, fugientibus viris, stabat 

intrepida Spectabat piis oculis filii vulnera, per 

quern sciebat omnibus futuram redemptionem. Stabat 
non degeneri mater spectaculo, quae non metuebat peremp- 
torem. Pendebat m cruce Jllius, mater se persecutoribus 
offert" " The mother stood before the cross, and stood 
fearless, while men fled "With pious eyes she 
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beheld her Son's wounds, through whom she knew that 
all would have redemption. She stood forth, no un- 
worthy sight, a mother who feared not the destroyer. 
The Son was hanging on the cross ; the mother offers her- 
self to the persecutors"— torn. ii. col. 261. Ed. Ben. 1696. 

Now let us see how Liguori perverts the meaning 
of this last clause : — 

" Who can ever describe the love which Mary bears to 
us miserable sinners ? Arnold Carnotensis says, that 
at the death of Jesus Christ, Mary desired with immense 
ardour to die along with her Son, for the love of us. 
Thus, adds S. Ambrose, as the Son remained dying on 
the cross, so Mary offered to give her life to the execu- 
tioners for us." 

P. 110. St. Ignatius Martyr, Ep. ad Ep. Aur. : — 
" She is always more loving with lovers." 

The reference is not intelligible, as no Epistle 
with similar title, so far as I can discover, was ever 
ascribed to S. Ignatius. I need hardly say that 
nothing in the least like the sentiment here attri- 
buted to him occurs in his genuine remains. 

Pp. 134, 188, 197. St. Augustine Serm, 18, de 
Sanctis: — 

" Tu es spes unica peccatorum ; quia per te speramus 
veniam omnium peccatorum." Thou art the only hope 
of sinners ; because through thee we hope for the pardon 
of all sins. 

The Sermon here quoted may be seen among the 

spurious addenda to S. Augustine's Works, in the 
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Benedictine edition ; Appendix to vol. v. Serm. 194, 
col. 2846. Paris, 1838. Three Lessons taken from 
this spurious discourse are read in the Roman Bre- 
viary on Sep. 8, the day of the Nativity of the 
B. V. ; and other three on the day following ; which 
latter are used again in Fest. Concept. B. V., 2 da 
Die. (Dec. 9). 

P. 135. St. John Chrysostom, in Off. Nat. B. M. 
Die 5 :— 

" Per hanc peccatorum veniam consequimur.' ' Through 
her we obtain the pardon of our sins. 

The passage is found in the Breviary, in Off. Nat. 
B. M. Die. 5, infra Oct. Lect. vi. The heading to 
Lect. iv. derives that and the two following Lessons 
from Sermo Sancti Joannis Chrysostomi apud Meta- 
phrasten. It is sufficient to say that they do not 
occur in any discourse, published as genuine or spu- 
rious, in the great editions of S: Chrysostom. The 
authority of Symeon Metaphrastes is really worth 
less than nothing in such* a case as this ; for a 
genuine work of S. Chrysostom would have had 
little attraction for a writer who took upon himself 
to remodel and embellish the unadorned Lives of 
the Saints, with which the earlier Church had been 
contented, that they might be more agreeable to the 
false taste and corrupted religious sentiment of the 
tenth century. The following character of his work 
is by a Roman Catholic : — 

" Symeon has not contented himself with altering the 
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style of the Acts ; he has often added miracles and other 
circumstances that he thought edifying, whether invented 
by himself or taken from other sources. ..... As, there- 
fore, it is difficult to distinguish what Metaphrastes has 
added of his own to the Lives which have passed through 
his hands, they are all suspected by able critics, and we can 
only depend upon them so far as they are supported by 
more trustworthy monuments.*' — Eleury, Hist. Eccles. 1. 
lv. ch. xxxi. 

P. 162. St. Jerome ad Eustoch. Ep. ii. : — 

" Morientibus Beata Virgo non tantum succurrit, sed 
etiam occurrit. ,, The blessed Virgin not only helps the 
dying, but even comes to meet them. 

The words are not found in any writing attributed 

to S. Jerome ; but they are apparently a comment, 

probably the marginal remark of some reader, on a 

poetical reference to the circumstances related in 

Exod. xv. 20, 21, which occurs in his Ep. xviii. (al. 

22) ad Eustoch. de Cust. Virg. : — 

" Qualis erit ilia dies cum tibi Maria, Mater Domini, 
choris occurret comitata virgineis ? quum post Eubrum 
Mare, submerso cum suo exercitu Pharaone, tympanum 
tenens Maria soror Aaron in sua manu prsecinet res- 
ponsuris : Cantemus Domino, &c." Ed. Ben. Paris, 1706, 
t. iv. pars ii. col. 49. What a day will that be when 
Mary, the mother of the Lord, shall meet thee attended 
by bands of virgins ! When after the passage of the 
Eed Sea, Pharaoh with his host being overwhelmed, 
Mary the sister of Aaron, timbrel in hand, shall sing and 
others answer, Let us sing unto the Lord, &c. 

P. 175. St. Ephrem de Laud. Virg. : — 

k 2 
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"Ave anima> spes: ave Christianorum firma salus: 
ave peccatorum adjutrix : ave vallum fidelium et mundi 
salus ! " Hail, hope of*the soul : hail, thou sure salvation, 
of Christians: hail, helper of sinners: hail, rampart of 
the faithful and saving health of the world ! 

The same tract is again quoted in p. 176 : — 

" Tor us there is no confidence, but from thee, O most 
pure Virgin:" 

In p. 189:— 

"Ave peccatorum refugium et hospitium ad quam 
nimirum confugere possunt peccatores. Hail, refuge and 
receptacle of sinners, in which they can find deliverance 
and shelter." 

In p. 324 :— 

" St. Ephrem hast justly called devotion to Mary, 
' Charta libertatis,' the safe-conduct which secures the 
soul against being sent to hell." 

In p. 343 :— 

" St. Ephrem called devotion to the divine mother the 
opening of paradise, reseramentum ccelestis Jerusalem." 

The tract de Laud. Virg. may be seen in Vosskens' 
Latin edition of S. Ephraem. Colon. 1603, p. 705. 
Another version is given by Lipomanus, p. 287. 
(Surius, Nov. i. torn. vi. p. 1.) Liguori appears to 
have used one differing from both. Tillemont's 
remark is ; " The panegyric on the holy Virgin and 
the prayer addressed to her have nothing of S. 
Ephraem in them/' Mem. Eccles. t. viiL p. 757, note 
xvi., on S. Ephr, Oudinus says, " The discourse of 
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the Praises of the B. V. is many centuries later than 
the age of S. Ephraem." De Script. Eccl. t. i. col. 506. 

In p. 380, is a quotation front a prayer, (Depr. ad 

Virg.) ascribed to S. Ephraem : — 

" The name of Mary is the key of the gate of heaven. 
Nomen Maris est reseratorium port© coeli." 

This is not from the prayer to which Tillemont 
refers, which is given by Vosskens; but may be 
conjectured, from a similarity of expression, to be 
part of a composition formed from the Oratio de 
Laudibus. 

P. 175:— 

" St» Basil calls her ' after God our only hope,* post 
Deum sola spes nostra." 

No reference is given. In p. 189, is another quo- 
tation equally without reference, professing to be 
from S. Basil : — 

" That great Father, St. Basil, says, that the Lord has 
given us Mary as a public hospital, in which all the sick, 
who are poor and destitute of every other aid, may be re- 
ceived, Aperuit nobis Deus publicum valetudinarium." 

In p. 193, is a passage purporting to be from S. 

Basil, de Annunt. B. V. : — 

" Ne diffidas, peccator, sed in cunctis Mariam sequere 
et invoca, quam voluit Deus in cunctis subvenire." Be 
not distrustful, O sinner, but in all that happens follow 
and invoke Mary, whom God has willed to be our help 
in every thing. 

It seems like trifling even to mention that there is 
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nothing resembling any of these quotations in the 
works of S. Basil the Great. I cannot find them in 
any work ascribed to him in any edition that I have 
been able to consult; nor can I find that any 
discourse de Annunt. B. V. was ever published as 
his. There is a discourse under this title in the 
works published under the name of Basil of Seleucia, 
Orat. xxxix. Paris, 1622 ; but it is undoubtedly 
spurious (see Tillemont, t. xv. p. 344) ; nor do I find 
the above passages in that, or in any other part of 
the same collection. 

P. 177. St. Irenseus, 1. iii. c. Valent. c. 33 : — 

" Why is not the mystery of the incarnation accom- 
plished without Mary's consent? It is because God 
wishes her to be the beginning of all good things." 

A strange falsification of the words and meaning 
of Irenseus ; as the following extract will show : — 

" Maria Virgo obaudiens invenitur, dicens : Ecce 
ancilla Domini ; fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum. Eva 
vero inobediens: non obaudivit enim adhuc cum esset 

virgo Sicut Eva inobaudiens facta, et sibi et uni- 

verso generi humano causa facta est mortis, sic et Maria, 
habens prsedestinatum virum, tamen virgo, obaudiens, et 
sibi et universo generi humano causa facta est salutis." 
Mary, a virgin, is found obedient, saying; Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord : be it unto me according to thy 
word ; but Eve, disobedient ; for she disobeyed while still 

a virgin As Eve, being disobedient, became the 

cause of death both to herself and to the whole human 
race, so also Mary, espoused, yet a virgin, being obe- 
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client, became the cause of salvation to herself and to the 
whole human race. 

A similar contrast is made in the same chapter 
between the unbelief of Eve, and the ready faith of 
Mary (in receiving the angel's message), and between 
their respective consequences. (So again 1. iv. c. 19.) 

P. 212. St. Augustine:— 

" Memorare, piissima Maria, a saculo non fbisse audi- 
turn, quenquam ad tua prsBsidia confugientem esse dere- 
lictum." Eemember, most merciful Mary, that, from 
the beginning of all things, it hath never been heard that 
any one having recourse to thy protection was abandoned, 

I cannot find this in the voluminous Appendix 
of spurious writings attached to the Benedictine 
edition. I need not say that it is not in the ge- 
nuine works of S. Augustine. 

P. 216. St. Cyprian, (commenting on Gen. iii. 15, 
where the Vulgate reads, "She shall bruise thy 
head"):— 

" The mother of the Lord Jesus was promised in this 
woman." 

Nothing of the kind is to be seen in any writing, 
genuine or spurious, in the Benedictine Cyprian. 

P. 237. St. Augustine :— 

" To remove the fear of excess in the praises of Mary, 
it is enough to know that, according to St. Augustine, 
whatsoever we say in praise of Mary is little compared 
with what her dignity of mother of God merits." 

K 4 
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No reference is given, but the writer appears to 
have had in mind the following passage from a 
Sermon once absurdly ascribed to S. Augustine :— 

" Quid nos tantilli, quid actione pusilli, quid in ejus 
laudibus referemus, cum etsi omnium nostrum membra 
verterentur in linguas, earn laudare sufficeret nullus ? 
Altior enim coelo est, de qua loquimur ; abysso profun- 
dior, cui laudes dicere conamur. Deum enim, quern 
omnis cre&tura non capit, ipsa immaculato utero clausum 
gestavit." What Bhall we, creatures so insignificant 
and helpless, what shall we say in her praise, seeing that 
if the limbs of all of us were turned into tongues, no one 
could praise her enough ? For she is higher than the 
heaven, of whom we speak ; and deeper than the abyss, 
whose praises we attempt to utter. For God whom 
the whole creation does not contain, she carried hidden 
in her immaculate womb. — Ed. Ben. vol. v. Append. Serm. 
ccviii. § 4 : olim de Sanctis, 35. 

The conjecture is confirmed by two circumstances. 

We find the above passage quoted in the Speculum 

Beatse Virginis of Bonaventure, from which Liguori 

appears to have borrowed both the idea of his work 

and a good deal of the matter ; (see Spec. B. V. ProL, 

Bonav. Opp. torn. vi. p. 429; Mogunt. 1609 ;) — and in 

p. 275 of the "Glories of Mary," is another passage, also 

found in Bonaventure, (u. s. Lect. vi. p. 439,) which is 

expressly quoted from the above-named Sermon, under 

the title of Orat. ii. de Assump. B, V. It is as follows : — 

"Virgo quae meruit pro liberandis proferre pretium 
potest plus (sanctis) omnibus suffragium libertatis im» 
pendere." — u. s. § 12. 
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Thus paraphrased by Liguori : — 

" Since Mary merited to give flesh to the Divine Word, 
and with that flesh to advance the price of redemption, 
that we might be delivered from eternal death,. she, says 
the holy doctor, has more power than all other creatures 
to help us to attain salvation." 

The Sermon above quoted professes to be de- 
livered at the commemoration of the Assumption of 
the B. V., a festival which was not instituted until 
the year 813, 383 years after the death of S. Augus- 
tine. Comp. Fleury, 1. xxv. ch. xxvi. and 1. xlvi. ch. iv. 

P. 264 :— 

" St. Ambrose says, that Jesus Christ having deigned 
to make Mary his mother, was, as her son, truly obliged 
to obey her." 

P. 343 :— 

" We should pray to her continually in the words of 
S. Ambrose : ' Aperi nobis, O Virgo, coelum, cujus claves 
habes.' " O Virgin, open to us heaven, of which thou 
hast the keys. 

The reference is omitted to both these passages. 
Neither of them occur either in the genuine works 
of S. Ambrose, or in the spurious addenda to the 
Benedictine edition. 

P. 275. St. Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria : — 

" It pleases the Son to be entreated by the mother, 
because whatsoever he wishes to grant, he grants on 
her account, and thus repays the favour which he re- 
ceived from her, when she gave him flesh." 
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No reference given. I have examined the entire 
remains of this Theophilus as given in Galland. Bib- 
lioth. Vet. Patr. vol. vii. p. 601. Venet. 1770, and 
found nothing in the least resembling the above 
passage. It may be worth adding, that the writer to 
whom Liguori gives the title of a Saint, has no place 
in the Roman Calendar, and was, if there be any 
truth in history, entirely undeserving of that honour. 
See Neale's Hist, of the East, Church, Alexandria, 
b. i. sect, xxvl ; Fleury, L xxi. ch. iii. fee. 

P. 284 :— 

" St. Augustine (Ap. S. Bon. in Spec. Lect. vi.) addresses 
the Virgin in the following words : ' Unam ac te solam 

pro nobis in coelo fatemur esse solicitam.' Among 

the saints in heaven we have no advocate but thee, and 
.... thou alone among them art the true and solicitous 
lover of our welfare." 

The words attributed to Augustine in Bonav. 
(Spec. B. V. Lect. vi. p. 439,) are, — 

" Te solam, O Maria, pro sancta Ecclesia solicitam pre 
omnibus Sanctis scimus, &c." Thee alone, above all the 
saints, O Mary, we know to be solicitous on behalf of the 
holy Church, 

The editor of Bonav. does not give the reference 
as usual. I cannot find the passage in the Benedic- 
tine collection. 

P. 295. St. Epiphanius :— 

" Per te pax coelestis donata est." Through thee has 
heavenly peace been granted. 

Again, p. 306 : — 
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" St. Epiphanius calls Mary the divine mother, rmlto* 
culam, a person of many eyes, &c." 

The places are not given; but the passages in- 
tended occur in pp. 300 and 298 respectively, S. 
Epiph. Opp. torn. ii. Paris, 1622, in a tract entitled 
de Laudibus B. V. M. This performance is a most 
extravagant, tasteless, senseless, and ignorant piece 
of declamation, designed to honour, in effect dis- 
honouring, the blessed Virgin: It has, however, 
been highly popular ; a Latin version published sepa- 
rately by J. Picus, having gone through several 
editions. The choice of Epiphanius of Cyprus, as its 
reputed author, was not happy; for his genuine 
works contain a doctrine directly condemnatory of 
the Mariolatry of the impostor.— Adv. Hser. 1. iii. t. ii. 
c. v. vol. L col. 1062. Tillemont declares it spu- 
rious : Mem. Eccl. t. x. p. 515. Petavius the Jesuit, 
who edited Epiphanius, conjectures that it was the 
work of a Bishop of Salamine, of the same name, 
in the seventh or ninth century. The latter date 
is possible enough. A lesson from this tract is 
given in the Breviary for the Sunday within the 
Octave of the Assumption of the B. V. (Aug 15.) 

P. 299. St. John Chrysostom, Horn, de Prses. 
B. V. :— 

"Therefore hast thou been chosen from eternity to 
be the mother of God, that thy mercy might procure 
salvation for those whom the justice of thy Son could 
not save." 

K 6 
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I cannot meet with any collection of writings 
attributed to S. Chrysostom, in which any homily 
appears under the above title. It is almost an 
affront to the reader, to tell him that the sentiment 
is entirely foreign to the mind of that great Father, 
as gathered from his genuine remains. 

P. 308. St. Jerome, Epist. ad Eust. : — 
"Nullum in hac vita adeo poensB torserunt propria, 
sicut Mariam alien»." No one was ever in this life so 
much afflicted by their own sufferings, as Mary by those 
of others. 

This passage does not occur in any letter or dedi- 
cation, addressed to Eustochium in the Benedictine 
collection, nor have 1 been able to meet with it in 
any part of the works of S. Jerome, 

P. 322. St. Ignatius, Martyr, Ap. Celada in jud. 

Fig. s. 10. 

" Impossible est aliquem salvari peccatorem, nisi per 
tuum, O Virgo, auxilium et favorem. Quia quos non. 
salvat Dei justitia, salvat sua intercessione Maria miseri- 
cordia infinita." It is impossible for any sinner to be 
saved, but by thy help and favour, O Virgin. For those 
whom the justice of God does not save, Mary, whose 
mercy is infinite, saves by her intercession. 

After citing this testimony, Liguori remarks 

gravely : — 

" Some doubt whether this passage is found in the 
genuine works of Ignatius ; but it has at least, says Cras~ 
set, been adopted as his own by St. John Chrysostom, in 
Depr. ad Virg. ; and also by the Abbot of Celles." 
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Perhaps one's suspicions ought to have been dis- 
armed by the artless candour of this remark ; but I 
confess myself much more difficult to satisfy than 
the two simple Jesuits who can repose such confi- 
dence in the great names of S. John Chrysostom 
and the Abbot of Celles* The latter writer (com* 
monly known as 'the Idiot') did not come within my 
proposed range ; but, though certain of the result, I 
thought it right to search, with as much diligence as 
if I had not foreseen it, for the Depr. ad Virg. here 
ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. There is nothing 
under that title, or that could bear that title, in the 
immense collections published by Morell, Savile, or 
Montfaucon and his colleagues, in their editions of 
his works ; nor have I been able to meet with it in 
any other quarter. As this is the third composition, 
with title given, attributed to S. Chrysostom, that I 
have failed to identify, the uninitiated reader may 
desire some explanation. The Benedictine editors 
will furnish one :— 

" Innumerable pieces have we already seen, bearing 
mendaciously the name of that great doctor. For many 
writers, to recommend their works, were wont to decorate 
them with the name of Chrysostom. Booksellers too, to 
allure customers, would adorn their goods, although the 
work of others, with the name of so famous a doctor.' 1 — 
Paris, 1839. torn. xiii. p. 240. 

The reader will easily understand that S. Chrysos- 
tom was not the only writer with whom this liberty 
was taken. S. Augustine was an especial sufferer. 
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P. 326. St. Ignatius, Martyr : — 

" Nunquam peribit, qui genitrici Virgini devotus sedu- 
lusque extiterit." He will never perish who has shown 
himself devout and attentive to the Virgin Mother. 

. Reference not given. The passage is not to be 
found in any recension of the remains of S. Ignatius. 

P. 356. St. Leo, Serm. I. de Nat. Dom.: — 

<s Mary's mercy is so great, that she deserves not only 
to be called merciful, but to be called Mercy itself: 
Maria adeo prsedita est misericordiae visceribus, ut non 
tantum misericors, sed ipsa misericordia dici promerea- 
tur." 

So far as I can find, these words do not occur in 
any sermon on the Nativity ever attributed to S. Leo. 
It is possible they may be found in some composition 
of the Emperor Leo Philosophus, who lived in the 
ninth century, of whom some orations have been 
published, full of the grossest Mariolatry. See Opp. 
Asterii et Alior. ed. Combefis. Paris, 1648. Among 
the unpublished MSS. in the Vatican ascribed to this 
author, is one which appears under the title, Orat. in 
Nativ. Dom. secundum carnem. See Oudinus, torn, 
ii. col. 397. 

P. 371 :— 

" The great name of Mary which was given to the 
mother, was not found on earth, nor invented by men, as 
are the names which are given to all others : it descended 
from heaven, and was given to the Virgin by the ordina- 
tion of God, as we learn from St. Jerome (lib. de Nat. 
M.), from St. Epiphanius (Or. de Praes. Deip.), &c." 
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The writing here ascribed to S. Jerome is the 
spurious Epistle to Chromatius and Heliodorus (ecL 
Ben. Paris, 1706. col, 446), which relates a pretended 
prophecy respecting the birth of the Virgin by an 
angel, in exact parody of those predictions which 
ushered in the birth of Christ ; part of the Divine mes- 
sage being, of course, "Thou shalt call her name Mary/' 

I can find nothing attributed to S. Epiphanius 
under the title of Orat. de Prsesent. Deip. There is 
much nonsense on the name of Mary in the tract de 
Laudibus B. V. before mentioned ; but I do not ob- 
serve the above statement in it. 

P. 375, St. Ambrose, De Instit. Virg. cap. xiii. : — 

" TJnguentum nomen tuum. Descendat istud unguen- 
tum in anim» praecordia, S. Maria, quod divin© gratiae 
spiramenta redolet." Thy name is the ointment. Let 
that ointment descend into our inmost souls, O holy 
Mary, which breathes the odours of divine grace. 

The passage is strangely garbled. In S. Ambrose 
u. s. § 83, we read ; — 

" Descendat istud unguentum in ima praecordia, visce- 
rumque secreta, quo non deliciarum odores sancta Maria 
sed divin© gratiae spiramenta redolebat." " Let that 
ointment penetrate to the very ground of our heart and 
to our inmost bowels, through which the holy Mary 
breathed — not delicious perfumes, but the odours of 
divine grace." Opp. torn. ii. col. 267. 

Instead of being an address to the Virgin, the 
passage is simply an exhortation to chastity after 
her example. 
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P. 379. St. Peter Chrysologus, Serm. 146 :— 

"Nomen hoc indicium castitatis." This name is a 
token of chastity*. 

The meaning of the sentence is obscure enough ; 
and we may therefore tolerate some singularity in 
the interpretation. Liguori explains it thus : — 

" He who is doubtful of having consented to sin in 
temptations against purity, and remembers to have in- 
voked the name of Mary, has a certain proof of not 
having violated chastity." 

The quotation is found in the Sermon indicated at 
p. 356 of the collection of writings attributed to 
Chrysologus, which was published by Dominicus 
Mita, Bonon. 1643. That volume contains many 
which are in all probability genuine ; but with them 
several, and in particular the Serm. 146 above cited, 
which could not possibly have been written until 
long after the age of Chrysologus. He lived in the 
fifth century, but his sermons were not published 
collectively until the eighth ; a circumstance which 
reflects uncertainty upon the genuineness of every 
individual discourse. Tillemont notices some of them 
which have also been ascribed to Severian, to Peter 
Damian, and S. Augustine. He also mentions one 
that has been given to Chrysologus, on the Nativity 
of the B. V. (a festival not instituted before the year 
695 : see Fleury, 1. xli. c. v.). Again, there are MS. 
collections which ascribe to him only 122 sermons 
(which number is mentioned by Sixtus Senensis, 
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Series Auth. in Max. Biblioth. Vet. Patr. vol. vii. 
Lugd. 1677) instead of 176, the number published in 
the first printed copy (Colon. 1541), and followed in 
the subsequent editions. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccl, 
t. xv. p. 866 ; Oudinus, t. i. col. 1252, 



Another circumstance, which undoubtedly helps to 
keep up the delusion of Romanists respecting the 
antiquity of their distinguishing opinions, is the 
similarity of name in many of the authors of whom 
they hear most. Some writers take no pains what- 
ever to mark the difference between individuals who 
had nothing in common, but their name, and a certain 
eminence among Christians in their respective ages* 
A remarkable instance of this neglect occurs in the 
" Glories of Mary," in which is frequent mention of 
an unparticularized " St. Germanus." A modern 
reader in Western Christendom, hearing of " St. Ger- 
manus," would naturally think of the great Bishop 
of Auxerre in the fifth century, who was instrumen- 
tal in delivering Britain from the Pelagian heresy, 
— and not the slightest hint is given by Liguori to 
warn the reader that the person to whom his thoughts 
inevitably turn is not the one meant. Such careless- 
ness may be compatible with honesty ; but its dis- 
covery ought to impress caution as strongly as the 
detection of a deliberate fraud. 
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The passages given by Liguori are from some tracts 
once supposed to be the production of Germanus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople in the eighth century, 
but now adjudged, even by Roman Catholic critics, to 
Germanus Nauplius, who succeeded to the same see 
in the year 1227 (see Ceillier Hist, des Aut. Sacr. 
voL xviii. p. 70) ;— who therefore was not in commu- 
nion with the Church of Rome, and who, moreover, 
though at first favourable to reunion, is actually 
accused of having done much to prevent it in the 
course of some negotiations which took place in his 
time, with that end in view. See Fleury, 1. lxxx. 
chh. xxxv. — xxxix. The writer, who, in the hands of 
Liguori, has done such good service to the cause of 
Mariolatry, was, therefore, no canonized saint, as he 
supposed, but one whom, on the principles of his 
Church, he was bound to regard as a heretic and 
arch-schismatic. 

The advantage of ignorance in this case will be at 
once apparent to any one who will inspect the very 
useful quotations which follow. A very little inquiry 
on the part of the lately canonized Bishop of S. Agata 
would have deprived his readers of much edification. 

St. Germanus, Orat. de Deip. B. in p. 1 47 : — 

" The name of Mary, which is frequently in the mouth 
of the servants of God, is an argument that they truly 
live, and at the same time produces and preserves this 
life, and imparts to them every help." 

This is the substance of a passage in Serm. ii. in S. M 
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Dorinit. inter Asterii et Aliorum Opp., coll. 1462-3. 
ed. Combefis, Paris, 1648. 

Encom. Deip. in p. 178 : — 

"O my Lady, thee alone has God given me as my 
solace, as the guide of my pilgrimage, as the strength of 
my weakness, as the riches of my miseries, the deliver- 
ance from my chains, the hope of my salvation : hear, I 
entreat thee, my supplications, have pity on my sighs, thou 
who art my queen, my refuge, my hope, and my strength." 

From the same in p. 274 : — 

" O Mary, having with God the influence of a mother, 
thou dost obtain pardon for the most enormous sinners ; 
for that God who acknowledges thee to be his true 
mother, cannot refuse to grant whatever thou askest of 
him. ,, 

For the source of this and the preceding passages, 
see Combefis, u. a Coll. 1411 — 1423. 

De Zon& Virg. in p. 225 :— 

" Thou, O lady, by the mere invocation of thy name, 
dost render thy servants secure against all the assaults of 
the enemy." — Sim. p. 378. 

From the same in p. 254 : — 

" Who should ever know God, were it not for thee, O 
most holy Mary ? " &c. — Sim. in 252. 

In p. 255 :— 

" What hope of salvation shall remain for us, if thou, 
O Mary, the life of Christians, dost abandon us ? " — Sim. 
in p. 329. 

In p. 365 : — 

" The protection of Mary is greater and more power- 
ful than we can conceive." 
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This tract on the Adoration of the Virgin's Girdle 
appears to exist in Latin only, and for that reason 
was not published by Combefis : see Aster. Opp. col. 
1463, It may be seen in the Sanctorum Historic of 
Lipomanus. Lovan. 1568, p. 280. 

Or. de Dorm. Deip. in p. 255 : — 

" If thou hadst not opened the way, no one should be 
free from the bite of the flesh and sin," 

From the same in p. 347 : — 

" Sinners have Bought to find God through thee, O 
Mary, and have been saved." 

The above passages are both from Serm. ii. in S. 
M. Dorm., cited before under another title ; and so is 
the following, which is given without reference in p. 
284 :— 

" Behold the beautiful expression of St. G-ermanus : 
Non est satietas defensionis ejus." "Mary's compassion 
for our miseries, and her love for us, are so great, that 
. . . she is never weary of praying in our behalf, of pre- 
serving us from evils, &c." 



B. 

As members of the Church of England, we have 
suffered, and are daily suffering, so much, from cer- 
tain vulgar errors clearly traceable to the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the word " Protestant/' that I am induced 
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to illustrate the remarks in the text by a few sen- 
tences from various authors, some of which have 
been before brought forward, with a similar object, by 
other writers. 

I will first give a few facts which may serve to- 
wards a history of its introduction into England. 

In the year 1555, as many as twenty-six years 
after the protest against the resolution of the second 
Diet of Spiers had introduced the name of Protestant 
upon the Continent, we find Eidley referring to its 
use in England in a manner which shows that it had 
as yet no good sense in the minds of our Reformers: — 

" Thus, hitherto, without all doubt, God is my witness, 
I say, so far as I know, there is no controversy among 
them that be learned among the Church of England, con- 
cerning the matter of this Sacrament, but all do agree, 
whether they be new or old ; or to speak plain, and as 
some of them do odiously call each other, whether they 
be Protestants, Pharisees, Papists, or Gospellers." — Brief 
Declaration of the Lord's Supper. Parker Society's ed* 
p. 9. 

w I will frankly and freely utter my mind. And though 
my body be captive, yet my tongue and my pen, as long 
as I may, shall freely set forth that which I undoubtedly 
am persuaded to be the truth of God's Word. And yet 
I will do it under this protestation, call me a Protestant 
who listeth, I pass not thereof. My protestation shall be 
thus, &c." — Ibid. p. 14. 

The use made of the word in Jewel's works is re- 
markable and instructive. His controversy with Cole 
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took place in 1560. In the course of it we find the 
word thrice used by the Romanist : — " Calvin, Bucer, 
or other of the Protestants ;" p. 1, and similarly in 
p. 5, ed. 1609 : — " the question between the Church 
of Rome and the Protestants ;" p. 1 : — not once by 
the defender of the Church of England. 

I do not observe it once in the Apology of the 
Church of England published two years later. 

In the controversy with Harding, 1565, it occurs 
under the following circumstances. Harding had 
said: 

" This learned man (Staphylus) in his Apology sheweth, 
that out of Luther have sprung three divers heresies or 
sects ; the Anabaptists, the Sacramentaries, and the Con- 
fessionists, who made confession of their faith in open 
Diet before the Emperor Charles, the Princes and States 
of Q-ermany, at Augsburg, anno Domini 1530 ; and for 
protestation of the same there, are called Protestants. 
Now he proveth further, by testimony of their own 
writings, that the Anabaptists be divided into six sects ; the 
Sacramentaries into eight sects ; the Confessionists, and 
they which properly are called Protestants, into twenty 
sects, every one having its proper and particular name to 
be called and known by." — Art. 15, p. 395. 

Upon which Jewel remarks as follows : 

" Howbeit touching these thirty-four several sects, that 
Staphylus by his inquisition and cunning hath found out 
in G-ermany, it must needs be confessed that they are 
marvellous poor, and very simple sects. For in that 
whole country, where they are supposed to dwell, they 
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have neither name to be known by, two or three only 
excepted, nor Church to teach in, nor house to dwell in. 
But Staphylus may have leave to speak untruth, for that 
he hath not yet learned to speak otherwise." — p 396. 

It will be observed, that Jewel does not take up 
the term, or recognise it in any way. From Hard- 
ing's volunteering an explanation (and from its 
inaccuracy, which Jewel allows to pass) we may 
infer that it was not yet familiar to Englishmen 
even as the ordinary description of the principal 
German Reformers, but known merely as an offen- 
sive appellation used by their adversaries. 

The Defence of the Apology is dated, Oct. 17, 1567. 

In the Preface, Jewel quotes no less than ten 
statements from Harding and others, in which the 
word is used evidently as a term of reproach : — " The 
Protestants have forsaken Christ : " — " The Protestants 
are become Jews :" &c. ; but he does not employ it a 
single time himself. 

Among "M. Harding's Flowers of Speech/' im- 
mediately after the Preface we find — " His (i. e. 
Jewel's) solemn prayer, Protestant-like." 

In pt. i. on ch. ii. div. 7, in answer to Harding, 
who had said in reference to the troubles in Scot- 
land : — 

" Can monarchs and princes seem to be maintained by 
your sects, who teach the people to rebel for pretensed 
religion?" — p. 15. 

Jewel denies the fact, and then retorts, " the in- 
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surrection in the North in the time of King Henry 
the Eight/' &c. :— 

" "Who kindled that fire ? Had Protestants the 

leading of those bands?" — p. 16. 

A little after, he applies the word to the Re- 
formers in Scotland : — 

" Many of the said Queen's (Mary Stewart) religion 
were against her, and many Protestants were and are her 
friends." — p. 18. 

In pt. ii. on ch. v. div. i. we read : — 

" ' But you Protestants,' ye say, ' have no . external 
sacrifice; and therefore ye have no Church at all.' It 
pitieth me, M. Harding, to see the vanity of your deal- 
ing. Have we no external sacrifice, say you ? I beseech 
you, what sacrifice did Christ or His Apostles ever com- 
mand that we have refused?" — p. 130. 

Jewel's Exposition of the Epp. to the Thessa- 

lonians was not published till after his death, which 

took place in 1571. The date of its composition 

is uncertain. The word in question is used in it 

once: — 

" They pretend the Gospel : no man more. In com- 
pany of Protestants, they will be Protestants ; in com- 
pany of others, they are quite become contrary. They 
come to the Church, and receive the holy communion: 
they resort secretly to corners, where they hear mass." — 
In 2 Thess. c. iii. w. 2 — 5, p. 146. 

This appears to be the only place in which Jewel 
spontaneously applies the word, even by implication, 
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to members of the Church of England, and here it is 
employed in a strict sense, to describe persons in 
actual and conscious opposition to Rome. 

I have given all the passages that I have been 
able to find throughout his voluminous writings, in 
which the term occurs. 

A few years later it appears to be used by 
Bishop Pilkington to denote an insincere and merely 
professing adherent of the Church of England in the 
position which she held against Rome. The reader 
shall judge. It occurs in his Exposition upon Nehe- 
miah, which was left unfinished at his death in 
1575 :— 

"The proud Papist of this day, at whose hands no 
goodness is to be looked for, neither towards G-od nor 
good men, doth not hinder the building of God's Church 
and preferring of his Gospel so much as these faint- 
hearted protestants, white-livered hypocrites, double- 
dissemblers and servers of time." — ch. iv. ver. 10. 

It is difficult to think that the title of " Protest- 
ant " had been already claimed for himself and his 
friends by the writer of these words, as an honour- 
able, or even adopted by him, as a convenient dis- 
tinction. 

The letters and other remains of Archbishop 
Grindal range from the year 1564 to 1583. They are 
wholly occupied with the religious controversies and 
ecclesiastical events of the day ; yet, so far as I can 
find, the word in question does not once occur in them. 

L 
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Whittaker's Disputation on Holy Scripture, against 
Bellarmine and others, is dated April 30, 1588. 
The word is found in it in three passages only, and 
in all those the author is quoting, or following, the 
language of his opponents. In one of them he 
appears to disclaim it : " He (Stapleton) proposes 
six arguments of the Protestants, as he calls them, 
&c." Quaest. iii. ch. xi. Parker Society's Transl. p. 
340. The other places are in Q. iii ch. viii. p. 320, 
and Q. iv. ch. iii. p. 380. 

I am deceived if the word is to be found once in 
the works of Hooker, which were all written during 
the last fifteen years of the same century. As he 
has constant occasion to mention the foreign oppo- 
nents of Rome, to a large portion of whom, at least, 
the word was familiarly applied in England towards 
the close of his life, it is quite impossible that his 
abstinence from the use of it should be without pur- 
port and significance. It is probable that he foresaw 
the inconveniences which its adoption has since 
entailed on English Churchmen, and that his philo- 
sophical mind, no less than his religious instinct, 
rebelled against a merely negative definition of reli- 
gion. Nor could he have complied with the custom 
which then began to commend the word to use 
without manifest inconsistency ; for no one has 
written more decidedly than Hooker against the sin 
and folly of multiplying needless distinctions be- 
tween Christians : — 
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" When God did by His good Spirit put it into our 
hearts, first to reform ourselves, (whence grew our sepa- 
ration,) and then by all good means to seek also their 
reformation; had we not only cut off their corruption 
but also estranged ourselves from them in things indif- 
ferent, who seeth not how greatly prejudicial this might 
have been to so good a cause ? &c." — Eccl. Pol. iv. viii. 1 ; 
ed. Keble, vol. i. p. 441. 

Can it be denied that, when members of the 
Church needlessly adopt a mere party name, de- 
scriptive of nothing but antagonism to Rome, they 
are estranging themselves from their Roman Catholic 
brethren in a thing indifferent ? 

An evil custom is both strong and tyrannous : but 
surely it is worth considering whether a word that 
was not required by Jewel in his controversy with 
the Romanist, nor by Hooker in his exposure of 
Puritanism, may not be dispensed with by those 
who are now unhappily obliged to repeat their argu- 
merits against the modern representatives of their 
opponents. 

The reserve of Hooker is still more striking, when 
we notice the contrast afforded by the Puritan cri- 
tique on the first Five Books of his Ecclesiastical 
Polity, which was entitled, " A Christian Letter of 
certain English Protestants, &c." It was published 
a.d. 1599. The addition of the word "English" 
implies that the name which it qualifies was not yet 
fully naturalized in this country, or recognised as an 

appropriate designation of English Churchmen. At 

l 2 
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the same time, its assumption by the opponents of 
Hooker shows the party to which we are chiefly 
indebted for its subsequent prevalence in the impro- 
per use. 

In Sandys' " Europse Speculum, a Survey of the 
State of Religion in "Western Christendom/' which 
was written in the same year, we find it, though of 
very frequent occurrence, applied to the English only 
twice, and not absolutely in either case. Thus in p. 
215, the English are spoken of as "a nation of the 
Protestant party ;" and in p. 220 we meet with the 
phrase " English Protestant/' In the following sen- 
tence, on the other hand, ,(such was still the fluc- 
tuating use of the word,) he distinguishes between 
the Protestants and the English : — 

" Sixtus (V. the Pope) began covertly to seek strength 
from the Protestants, propending more to favour this 
Prench King's labour, yea and desiring to entertain good 
correspondence with England also. 9 ' — p .136. 

The first ten years of the seventeenth century 
appear to have witnessed its free and general adop- 
tion in England as a recognised description of the 
members of our Church. 

In a supplication for toleration addressed by the 
Roman Catholics to James I. in 1603, the petitioners 
say:— 

" The main of this realm ; if we respect religion, set- 
ting petty sects aside, consisted upon four parts, Pro- 
testants who have domineered all the former queen's 
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days, Puritans who have crept up apace among them. 
Atheists, . . . - . and Catholics." — Dodd's Church His- 
tory* by Tierney, vol. iv. App. No. viii. p. lxxii. 

In a similar petition in the following year, the 
Church of England is spoken of as " the Protestant 
Church." — Ibid. No. x. p. lxxxv. 

It is obvious to remark that suppliants for tolera- 
tion would not have used this language, if it had 
not ceased, by that time, to be offensive even when 
employed by an enemy. 

In 1609, was published "the Catholic Appeal for 
Protestants/' by Morton, afterwards Bishop of Dur- 
ham, a work of great note in its day ; in which the 
title of Protestant is applied as freely to the Church 
of England and its members as in any later publi- 
cation. 

From this time, in short, it was used by ourselves 
without reluctance or suspicion, and by our adver- 
saries without offence. It was full seventy years 
after its origin in Germany, and forty years after 
the Reformation in England had been settled, before 
its use was confirmed among us ; but it had no 
sooner established itself than it overran all literature, 
and began to modify our ideas as well as our lan- 
guage. 

It is probable that controversy with Rome, which 
had caused the adoption of the name, occasioned also 
the first discovery of its inexpediency. In the year 
1574, long before its general assumption by our- 

l 3 
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selves, an English Roman Catholic writer had taught 

his co-religionists to regard its adoption as a plain 

mark of heresy : — 

" Whosoever, in respect of the doctrine which they 
profess, have a new name made of some man's name or 
otherwise taken up, wherehy they commonly term them- 
selves, and in the world generally he termed, and imme- 
diately known therehy, they undoubtedly are heretics ; 
and, therefore, Lutherans, Calvinists, Protestants, Pre- 
cisians, Unspotted Brethren, and Puritans, most cer- 
tainly are heretics ; as were the Nicolaites of whom the 
Scripture itself maketh mention." — Bristowe's Motives 
to the Catholic Religion, sec. iii. fol. 10, ed. 1599. 

Accordingly, no sooner was it in general use here, 

than our adversaries began to represent, as they do 

still, that acquiescence in its application to oneself 

implied an acknowledgment of responsibility for the 

division of the Church. To give an instance. In 

the conference between Laud and Fisher, the former 

happened to give the Jesuit a pretext for accusing 

him of admitting that "the Protestants did make 

the sect or division from the Roman Church/' This 

led to a disavowal on the part of the Bishop, upon 

which Fisher replied that he had done him no 

wrong, and proceeded to assert that, — 

"It is truth and that the world knows it, that the 
Protestants did depart from the Church of Borne, and 
got the name of Protestants, by protesting against it." 

An explanation had become necessary, and Laud 
gives the following : — 
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"The Protestants did not depart; for departure is 
voluntary : so was not theirs ...... Next, the Protest- 
ants did not get that name by protesting against the 
Church of Borne, but by protesting (and that when 
nothing else would serve) against her errors and super- 
stitions. Do you but remove them from the Church of 
Borne, and our protestation is ended and our separation 
too. Nor is protestation itself such an unheard of thing 
in the very heart of religion. Por the Sacraments both 
of the Old and Hew Testament are called by your own 
school, 'visible signs protesting their faith.' Now if 
the Bacraments be protestcmtia, ' signs protesting,' why 
may not men also, and without all offence, be called Pro- 
testants, since by receiving the true sacraments, and by 
refusing them which are corrupted, they do but protest 
the sincerity of their faith against that doctrinal corrup- 
tion, which hath invaded the great Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist and other parts of religion ?" — Oxford, 1849, p. 151. 

The popular adoption of the word by Churchmen 
has also necessarily favoured another idea, which 
Romanists are only too glad to find received among 
us, namely, that the Church of England was a crea- 
tion of the sixteenth century. An example of this 
assumption may be borrowed from Archbishop 
Bramhall, who was forced to warn his readers 
against the fallacy in an opponent : — 

" In vain doth he demand whether the Church of 
Protestants were extant in the world before the Refor- 
mation: as if Trotestcmcy were of the essence of the 
Church."— Disc. vii. on Misc. Subj. "Works, Oxf. 1844, 
vol. v. p. 260. 

l4 
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The same great writer had frequent occasion to 
protest against that confusion of ideas, (arising 
mainly from the same cause,) which involves the 
Church of England in all the errors of the foreign 
Reformers, on whom the title of Protestant is usu- 
ally, though in some cases erroneously, conferred in 
England : — " No sir," he tells a Romish adversary, — 

"No, sir; we cannot pin our faith upon the sleeve 
of any particular man : as one used to say, ' "We love 
no nisms, neither Calvinism, nor Lutheranism, nor Jan- 
senianism ; but only one, that we derive from Antitfch, 
that is, Christianism.' " — Answer to De la Milletiere, 
vol. i. p. 38. 

Again, of Luther :— 

" That of Luther is altogether without the compass of 
the question between him (the Bishop of Chalcedon) and 
me which concerneth only the Church of England.' ' 
Repl. to the Bp. of Chalc. v. ii. p. 236. Similarly, p. 267. 
" Luther's acts concern not us." 

Of Calvin, in the same tract : — 

" But Calvin saith, (i. e. according to the Romanist 
against whom Bramhall writes) * "We have been forced to 
make a separation from all the world.' Admit he did 
say so. "What will he conclude from hence that the 
Church of England did the same? This consequence 
will never be good without a transubstantiation of Mr. 
Calvin into the English Church. He himself knoweth 
better, &c."— p. 62. 

Similarly of the Huguenots : — 

" If he have any thing to say to ' the Huguenots of 
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Prance,' they are at age to answer him themselves ; our 
controversy is only concerning the Church of England." 
—Schism Guarded, pt. i. § v. vol. ii. p. 552. 

On the other hand, the fact, that the Church does 
not take this title to herself, has been understood 
even by Romanists as an intimation that she claims 
to be the ancient Catholic Church of this country. 
Thus Mr. Pugin : — 

"It is impossible to peruse many of the most cele- 
brated of the old authors of the English Church without 
being impressed with the fact that they never considered 
themselves as a newly created body detached from the 
ancient Church, but as a strictly continuous succession 
of the ancient men, deprived of much of the ancient 
dignity of religion, differing in discipline and ham- 
pered by the state articles, but still the representa- 
tives of the old system. It is indeed remarkable 
that in no official act is the Church of England com- 
mitted to the term * Protestant ;' it does not occur in 
the Liturgy, or any authoritative office, nor in the arti- 
cles, or canons, and in the bidding-prayer she prays for 
the whole state of Christ's Catholic Church, and espe- 
cially for that part of it established in this dominion. 
Language which can admit of only one interpretation." 
— Earnest Address on the Establishment of the Hier- 
archy, p. 18. 

How would this favourable impression have been 
enhanced, if the example of the Church had been 
followed by all her divines ! It is true, the conveni- 
ence of the appellation was a strong recommendation, 
and those who looked not below the surface thought 

10 
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that they acquired real strength by thus allying them- 
selves, even by a name, to a powerful party on the 
Continent, engaged with equal vigour, if not with 
equal wisdom, against a common foe ; and yet there 
is something that must always surprise us in the 
careless confidence with which it was employed by 
our greatest writers after the age of Hooker. It re- 
quired little experience to be aware that mankind in 
general are ruled more by names than things, and, 
therefore, little foresight to know that the adoption 
of a common name would identify our noble Refor- 
mation much too far with the miscellaneous anti- 
Roman movement in other countries, and not only 
lead the ill-informed among ourselves into most dan- 
gerous mistakes, but deprive our Church of whatever 
peculiar merit it might possess in the eyes of mode- 
rate and truth -loving Roman Catholics. If the reader 
is not aware that there were many adherents of the 
Pope who, while the nearness of the event enabled 
them to regard the English Reformation in any thing 
like its true light, were not unconscious of its higher 
claim to their respect, he will do well to weigh care- 
fully the following testimony of that observant tra- 
veller, Sir Edwyn Sandys, which was written in 1599, 
while the children of the Reformers were yet alive 
and in their prime : — 

" Of all places, their desires and attempts to recover 
England have been always, and still are, the strongest : 
which .... in their more sober moods sundry of them 
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will acknowledge to have been the only nation that took 
the right way of justifiable Reformation, in comparison of 
others who have run headlong rather to a tumultuary 
innovation (so they conceive it :) whereas that alteration 
which hath been in England, was brought in with peace- 
able and orderly proceeding, by general consent of the 
Prince and whole Realm representatively assembled in 
solemn Parliament, a great part of their own clergy ac- 
cording and conforming themselves unto it ; no Luther, 
no Calvin the square of their faith ; what public discuss- 
ing and long deliberation did persuade them to be faulty, 
that taken away ; the succession of Bishops and vocation 
of Ministers continued; the dignity and state of the 
Clergy preserved ; the honour and solemnity of the ser- 
vice of Grod not abated ; the more ancient usages of the 
Church not cancelled ; in sum, no humour of affecting 
contrariety, but a charitable endeavour rather of confor- 
mity with the Church of Rome, in whatsoever they 
thought not gainsaying to the express law of God, which 
is the only approvable way in all meet reformations." — 
Europae Speculum, p. 213 ; ed. 1632. 

Many of the Revolutionists in France sixty years 
ago believed that they might plead the authority 
and example of England in favour of their unbelief 
and irreligion. This will surprise no one who con- 
siders the state of Protestantism on the Continent at 
that period, and remembers how completely we were 
identified in the eyes of all nations, — partly through 
the misrepresentations of those who knew better, but 
in great measure through our own imprudence, — 
with the mixed multitude of infidels and rationalists 
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who still marshalled themselves under the names of 
Calvin and of Luther. The terms in which the im- 
putation was disclaimed by Burke point directly to our 
common designation as one source of this delusion : — 

" We prefer the Protestant (system of religion) ; not 
because we think it has less of the Christian religion in 
it, but because, in our judgement, it has more. We are 
Protestants, not from indifference, but from zeal." — In- 
flections on the French Revolution, p. 109. (Dove's Eng. 
Classics.) 

Happily it is no longer necessary to explain that 
the Protestancy of the English Church does not 
mean infidelity or rationalism. There is, however, 
almost as much need as ever to warn our own people 
that it is not identical with the Protestantism of 
Germany. The distinction, indeed, has not at all 
times been equally great and obvious ; it is now, we 
rejoice to think, much less strongly marked than it 
was at the commencement of the century ; but its 
essential character must for ever be the same, unless 
it should please God to remove those defects of con- 
stitution from which the Churches of that country 
suffer, and thus restore the appointed and well-tried 
safeguards of their faith. The difference may, there- 
fore, still be told in the well-known words of a 
really great divine, not many years removed from 
this world, and lost to us at a time when his ripe 
learning, matured judgement, and well-earned influ- 
ence, were, in the judgement of man, most needed for 
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the coming trials of the Church, in whose service he 
was spent : — 

" These (German) Churches boast of it as their very- 
highest privilege, and the very essence of a Protestant 
Church, that its opinions should constantly change. . . . 
If then it be essential to a Protestant Church to possess 
a constant power of varying her belief, let us remember 
that ours is assuredly no Protestant Church. The dis- 
pute is not here whether we are right or wrong in our 
doctrines, but the principle on which we separated from 
the Boman Church, was, not that we had discovered any- 
new views of Scripture doctrines, but that we desired to 
return to the primitive confession, and the views held by 

the Apostles and early Fathers of the Church 

Here there is a marked difference between our own and 
these Protestant Churches. Our Church receives only 
what was received in those ages when truth must have 
been known ; the others profess that perhaps in no age 
has truth yet been recognized, and that her genuine form 

may still remain to discover If this be Protests 

antism, if it be Protestantism to doubt of every sacred 
truth, or at least to receive none with confidence, may 
that gracious Providence which has ever yet preserved 
our Church, preserve us still from the curse of Protest- 
antism; may it teach her that He who has given her 
Scripture as a guide, has given her also the power of un- 
derstanding the truths it contains, that she has not been 
in times past, that she is not now, left to wander in 
uncertainty and error, but possesses a light which will 
guide her to truth and to peace." — H. J. Rose's State of 
Protestantism in Germany, ch. ii. 2nd ed. p. 24. 
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c. 

The following is a very striking testimony to the 
futility of an appeal to antiquity on behalf of the 
Papal supremacy. The writer was Archibald Bower, 
the author of the History of the Popes, who had been, 
before his conversion, Professor in three Italian uni- 
versities and Counsellor of the Inquisition at Macerata. 
It is taken from the Preface to his work : — 

" This work, which I now offer to the public, I under- 
took some years since at Rome, and brought it down to 
the Pontificate of Victor, that is, to the close of the 
second century. As I was then a most zealous champion 
for the Pope's supremacy, which was held as an article of 
faith by the body I belonged to, my chief design, when I 
engaged in such a work, was to ascertain that supremacy, 
by showing, century by century, that from the Apostles' 
times to the present it had ever been acknowledged by 
the Catholic Church. But, alas ! I soon perceived that 
I had undertaken more than it was in my power to per- 
form. Nay, while, in order to support and maintain this 
cause, I examined with particular attention the writings 
of the Apostles and of the many pious and learned men 
who had flourished in the three first centuries of the 
Church, I was so far from finding any thing that seemed 
the least to countenance such a doctrine, that, on the 
contrary, it appeared evident, beyond all dispute, that, 
during the above-mentioned period of time, it had been 
utterly unknown to the Christian world. In spite, then, 
of my endeavours to the contrary, reason getting the 
better of the strongest prejudices, I began to look upon 
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the Pope's supremacy, not only as a prerogative quite 
chimerical, but as the most impudent attempt that ever 
had been made. I say, in spite of my endeavours to the 
contrary; for I was very unwilling to give up a point, 
upon which I had been taught by Bellarmine (Pr»f. de 
Sum. Pont.) that the whole of Christianity depended; 
especially in a country where a man cannot help being 
afraid even of his own thoughts, since upon the least 
suspicion of his only calling in question any of the re- 
ceived opinions, he may depend on his being soon con- 
vinced by more cogent arguments than any in Mood and 
Figure, But great is the power of truth, and at length 
it prevailed. I became a proselyte to the opinion which 
I had proposed to confute ; and sincerely abjured in my 
mind that which I had ignorantly undertaken to defend." 
—P. iii. 

In citing, in support of the same fact, the testi- 
mony of Bishop Tonstall, to whose judgement in this 
matter the events of his life have given an extraor- 
dinary importance, I take the opportunity of point- 
ing out an error into which Mr. Pugin has fallen in 
an " Earnest Address on the Establishment of the 
Hierarchy," which he has recently put forth. In the 
course of his remarks, he takes occasion to administer 
a very just rebuke to his Roman Catholic brethren 
for their gross misreading of the history of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, and, among other truths familiar 
enough to many, he tells them that the rejection of 
the Pope's supremacy took place before the Reforma- 
tion, and must, with certain other changes, be charged 
on those whom he terms " Catholics : " — 
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" It is a fearful and terrible example of a Catholic na- 
tion betrayed by a corrupted Catholic hierarchy. ... * 
by the voice of the Convocation the Church is sacrificed, 
the people are sacrificed, and the actors in this vile sur- 
render are the true and lawful Bishops and clergy of 
England. One venerable Prelate, aged in years, and worn 
with fasting and discipline, alone protests against this sin- 
ful surrender ; his remonstrance is unsupported by his col- 
leagues, and he is speedily brought to trial and execution. 
His accusers are Catholics, his judges are Catholics, his 
jury are Catholics, his executioner is a Catholic, and the 
bells are ringing for High Mass in the steeples of S. 
Paul's, as the aged Bishop ascends the scaffold and re- 
ceives the martyr's crown. 

" And yet how do modern Catholics ignorantly charge 
the death of this great and good man on the Protestant 
system, which was not even broached at the time." — Pp. 
2,3. 

Mr. Pugin appears to believe that the Bishops of 
Henry the Eighth's reign were governed in all their 
ecclesiastical proceedings by no higher motive than 
a spirit of base compliance with the humours of the 
tyrant. It is undeniable, however, that they gave 
the very same reasons for rejecting the Papal supre- 
macy, by which later and more learned divines have 
been wont to maintain their right to do so. It 
will be remembered that Tonstall opposed the as- 
sumption of the title, " Supreme Head of the 
Church/' by the King, with great courage and 
resolution, even after the explanatory and saving 
clause, quantum per Ghristi legem licet, had been 
added (Collier's Eccl. Hist. pt. ii. b. i p. 63) ; yet in 
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a sermon preached on Palm Sunday, 1539 (reprinted, 
London, 1823), we find the same Bishop opposing 
the supremacy of the Pope with equal vigour and 
ability, on the grounds of Scripture and antiquity. 
He shows carefully that the passages of Scripture* 
urged in support of it are nothing to the purpose, 
and were otherwise understood by the Fathers ; and 
relates several facts in the early history of the 
Church which prove that it was unknown for several 
centuries after Christ. He also alleges reasons from 
Scripture against it. His remarks on the texts 
brought forward by the advocates of Rome (Matt, 
xvi. 18 ; John xxi. 15) are thus prefaced : — 

" But yf the Bysshoppe of Some wolde take those 
places after the right sense of them, as both the Apostels 
them selfes taughte Vs, and all the auncient, beste lemed, 
and mooste holy interpretowrs do expound them, the worlde 
shulde be more at quietnesse than it is, where nowe by 
wronge interpretation the Scripture is peruerted, &c." 



It may be useful to illustrate this statement by a 
few brief extracts from early writers ; though, after 
all, no mere series of quotations can give the general 
reader more than a very inadequate idea of that 
tranquil assurance with which the primitive Christian 
evidently reposed upon his knowledge of the facts, — 
that one complete and definite scheme of doctrine 
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had been every where delivered to the first converts 
by the Apostles and their companions, — that it was 
still preserved in every branch of the Church, — and 
that it might be ascertained by any who would in- 
quire respecting it. 

S. Polycarp was the first Bishop of Smyrna, having 
received his appointment from the Apostles them- 
selves. He was not martyred until a. d. 167, and 
consequently was the " Angel of the Church in 
Smyrna " commended in Rev. ii. 9. His Epistle to 
the Philippians was written a. d. 107. In it we find 
him, in opposition to the Gnostics, thus recognising 
the " faith once delivered " as the guide to the true 
meaning of Scripture : — 

" Whosoever shall pervert the oracles of the Lord to 
gratify his own lusts, and shall say there is no resurrec- 
tion and no judgement, he is the first-born of Satan. 
Wherefore, leaving the vain opinions of the multitude, 
and their false doctrines, let us return unto the word that 
from the beginning was delivered unto us." — § 7. Comp. 
Jude 3. — Jacobson, Patr. Apost. vol. ii. p. 479. 

Of the same Polycarp, S. Irenaeus witnesses : — 

" He ever taught the things which he had learnt from 
the Apostles, which are also the tradition of the Church, 
and which alone are true." — L. iii. c. iii. ed. Eeuard. 
1639, p. 233. 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was put 
to death four years before Polycarp, whose friend he 
is said to have been. He wrote a work On the In- 
terpretation of the Oracles of the Lord. In it he 
professed to confirm the truth of his interpretations 
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by recording "things that he had happily learnt 
from the elders, and well remembered/' " For/* 
said he, — 

" I did not, like the multitude, take pleasure in those 
who used many words, but in those who taught the truth ; 
not in those who told of strange precepts, but in those 
who told of the precepts delivered to faith by the Lord, 
and proceeding from the truth itself. If any one hap- 
pened to come who had associated with the elders, I 
questioned him respecting their words : "What did An- 
drew use to say ? or Peter ... or any other of the dis- 
ciples of the Lord ? . . . . For I did not think I could 
derive so much profit from books, as from their living 
and still speaking voice." — Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. iii. c. 39. 
Paris, 1678, p, 89. 

Hegesippus, the earliest Church historian, came to 
Rome apparently near the end of the episcopate of 
Pius, a. D. 156. His work is lost ; but Eusebius has 
preserved some statements of his which are much to 
our purpose. Thus he represents him as declaring 
that, while at Rome, — 

" He associated with very many bishops, and that from 
them all he received the very same doctrine" 

Again, to the same effect, in his own words : — 
" When I was in Borne, I stayed there till the time of 
Anicetus, whose deacon Eleutherus was. Soter succeeded 
Anicetus, and after him Eleutherus was Bishop. But in 
each several succession, and in each several city, all things 
continue according to the preaching of the law and the 
prophets and the Lord." — L. iv. c. xxii. p. 115. 

Justin Martyr suffered a.d. 165. He has generally 
been esteemed the author of the Epistle to Diogne- 
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tus. It is certainly of his age. In it the writer, 
addressing a heathen whom he is instructing in 
certain of the doctrines of the Gospel, speaks of him- 
self as passing on the sacred deposit of the faith in 
a manner which forcibly reminds us of S. Paul's in- 
junction to Timothy : " The things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also " (2 Tim. ii. 2) :— 

" I am not speaking of things strange to me, nor am I 
pursuing a senseless investigation ; but being the disciple 
of the Apostles, I become a teacher of the G-entiles. The 
things that have been handed down (rd lrapaZoQivra) I 
minister to disciples who are worthy of the truth." — C. 
11. Justin. M. Opp. t. ii. p. 500 ; ed. Otto. 

This truth he also calls "the tradition of the 
Apostles :" — 

" The credit of the Gospel is established, the tradition 
of the Apostles is preserved, the grace of the Church 
exults." — Ibid. 

S. Irenseus became Bishop of Lyons a. d. 177. In 
his youth he had been a disciple of Polycarp. A 
friend, who had enjoyed the same advantage, after- 
wards fell into heresy ; which gave Irenaeus occasion 
to address him thus : — 

" These doctrines are at variance with the doctrine of 
the Church, leading those who receive them into the 
greatest impiety. These doctrines not even the heretics 
without the pale of the "Church have ever dared to pro- 
mulgate. These doctrines, the elders, who were before 
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us, who also conversed with the Apostles, did not deliver 
to thee." 

He then reminds him with what horror Polycarp, 
if then alive, would have heard these novelties. — 
Euseb. 1. v. c. 20. 

The following statement is from the same Father : — 

" The Church though scattered throughout the world 
to the very ends of the earth, having received from the 
Apostles and their disciples, the faith which is in G-od 
the Father, &c. : this preaching and this faith, I say, the 
Church so scattered preserves with ease, no other- 
wise than if it inhabited a single house; and believes, as if 
it had but one soul and the same heart ; and teaches and 
delivers uniformly, as if possessed of but one mouth." — 
Adv. Haer. 1. i. cc. ii., iii. pp. 50, 52. 

To the same purpose elsewhere : — 

" It is in the power of all, who are willing to hear 
what is true, to see the tradition of the Apostles which 
has been made manifest over the whole world, in every 
Church ; and we are able to reckon up those who were 
appointed by the Apostles to be bishops in the 
Churches, and their successors to our own time, who 
never taught any thing of this kind, or knew any thing 
like the mad notions of these people." — L. iii. c. iii. p. 
232. 

This habit of looking at the universal teaching of 
the Church, past and present, shows itself in num- 
berless other passages in IrenaBUS. 

S. Clemens of Alexandria became principal of the 
Catechetical School in that city, a. d. 188. He 
speaks of himself as having studied under Christian 
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teachers of deserved eminence in Greece, in Italy, in 
Palestine, and elsewhere in the East, and finally in 
Egypt. The common source of their doctrine is also 
indicated by him : — 

" They who preserved the true tradition of the blessed 
doctrine, which they received directly from the holy 
Apostles, Peter and James, and John and Paul, each as 
a son from his father (there are, however, few sons like 
their fathers) came by the will of God to me also, to 
deposit in my soul those hereditary and apostolic seeds 
(of doctrine)."— Strom, i. Opp. p. 274; Colon. 1688. 

He also bears express testimony to the uniformity 

of this doctrine : — 

" As the teaching of all the Apostles was one, so also 
the tradition." — Str. vii. p. 765. 

Tertullian, a Presbyter of Carthage, wrote a work, 
De Prcescriptione Hcereticorum, some short time 
before the year 205. In it he argues against all 
heresies on the ground of their novelty. The doc- 
trine of the Church has never varied, and is acknow- 
ledged to have come from the Apostles. Every 
variation from the doctrine of the Church must 
therefore of necessity be false. Such is his argu- 
ment throughout : — 

" The Apostles having first borne witness to the faith 
in Jesus Christ in Judaea, and planted Churches there, 
went afterwards into all the world and communicated to 
the Gentiles the same teaching of the same faith. And 
in this way they founded Churches in every city : from 
which other Churches in their turn borrowed the tradi- 
tion of the faith and the elements of doctrine ; and bor- 
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row them still, daily, that they may become Churches. 
And so they will be accounted apostolical themselves, as 
being the offshoots of apostolical Churches.' ' — c. xx. . . . 
. . . If these things are so, it is forthwith clear that all 
doctrine which agrees with those apostolic Churches, the 
parents and first sources of the faith, must be accounted 
true, as holding without doubt that which the Churches 
received from the Apostles, the Apostles from Christ, 
Christ from God ; and that all other doctrine must be 
prejudged to be false, as savouring contrary to the truth 
of the Churches, and of the Apostles, and of Christ, and 
of God." — c. xxi. Opp. vol. ii. pp. 18, 19 ; ed. Semler. 

Origen succeeded Clemens as head of the School 
at Alexandria, a.d. 204. The principle before us is 
thus clearly expressed by him : — 

" Since there are many who imagine that they think 
the things which are of Christ, and some of them think 
differently from their predecessors, whereas, the preach- 
ing of the Church remains the same, having been handed 
down from the Apostles through an order of succes- 
sion and continuously even to the present time in the 
Churches ; that only is to be believed to be truth which 
differs in nothing from the ecclesiastical and apostolical 
tradition." — Prooem. ad 1. i. irepl 'Apx&v. § 2. 

Perhaps these testimonies (which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely) will have prepared the reader 
to believe, that the one great distinction in prin- 
ciple between the Church of the first ages and those 
heretics who professed to abide by the teaching of 
Scripture was, that the Church understood it by the 
rule of faith and practice which she had inherited 
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from a period when only a part of Scripture was yet 
written ; the heretic professed to interpret it by a 
superior light of his own. The earliest heretics, 
indeed, could hardly be called Christians : they were 
eclectics, who admitted a few ideas borrowed from 
the Gospel into their scheme of doctrine ; and many 
of the later professed themselves more enlightened 
than the Apostles ; (Tertull. de Prescript. Haer. 
c. xxii.) but when the whole Bible was accepted as 
an inspired authority, then the great instrument for 
the perversion of Christianity was the exercise of 
the individual judgement in its interpretation, in 
avowed neglect of the teaching of the Church, whose 
fidelity in delivering what she had received from the 
preceding generation was, however, not disputed. 

We should also expect that when Bishops, endued 
with that habit of mind which dictated such expres- 
sions as those above cited, were met in council to con- 
demn a newly risen heresy, they would not enter into 
debate upon the meaning of Scripture, but simply de- 
clare the standing doctrine of the Church. This was 
strictly the case. 

Thus, in an early synod of uncertain date, at 
which Noetus was condemned, the divines assembled, 
after making a profession of their faith, added: — 
" And these things we affirm which we have learnt." 
— S. Hippol. c. Noet. § i. Routh Scrip. Eccles. Opusc. 
vol. i. ; ejusd. Reliquiae Sacra, vol. ii. Concil. c. Noet. 
, At the Council of Nice, a.d. 325, Eusebius the 
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historian laid before the assembled Bishops the draft 
of a confession composed by himself. It was pre-' 
faced by these words : — 

"As we have received from the Bishops our prede- 
cessors, when we were catechumens, and when we were 
baptized, and as we have learnt from the divine Scrip- 
tures, and as we have both believed and taught, while in 
the priestly, and in the episcopal, office, so believing also 
now, we lay before you the confession of our faith." — 
Socrat. Hist. Eccles. b. i. c. viii. p. 20, Paris, 1686. 

The creed which accompanied this declaration was 
allowed to be orthodox, so far as it went ; but it was 
necessary to declare further, that the Son was " of 
one substance" with the Father, and another was 
framed with that view, and accepted by the author 
of the first on the express ground, that the word 
" consubstantial," employed in it to denote that 
truth, had been similarly used by ancient Bishops 
and other writers of eminence, when speaking of the 
Divinity of the Father and of the Son. (lb. p. 22.) 
There was present at this council a bishop named 
Acesius, a Novatian, who while he refused (on his 
peculiar grounds) to hold communion with the Ca- 
tholic bishops, yet acknowledged that he had " re- 
ceived from the very beginning, yea, from Apostolic 
times, the definition of the faith/' which the Council 
had declared. lb. c. x. p. 32. 

The General Council of Constantinople, held fifty- 
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six years later, affirmed the Creed of Nicaea to be 
worthy of all acceptation, "as most ancient and 
agreeable to their baptismal profession/' Theodorii 
Eccl. Hist. 1. v. c. ix. p. 210, Paris, 1674 

The same principle prevailed in the fourth oecu- 
menical Council, which was held at Chalcedon, 
a.d. 451. The Fathers there assembled declared 
their object to be to vindicate the word of preaching, 
unshaken from "the beginning." Evagr. Eccl. Hist. 
1. ii. c. iv. p. 293, Paris, 1673. They reaffirmed the 
creeds of Nicsea and Constantinople, asserted that 
the Fathers of the latter synod introduced no new 
article of faith, though they added to the words of 
the Nicene Confession (Ibid.) ; and professed them- 
selves "followers of the holy fathers," while defending 
the faith against the novelties of the Eutychians. 
P. 294. 

This constant reference to the faith of those before 
them preserved the early Church from error, and has 
made the writings of the period during which the 
habit prevailed of such inestimable value to the 
English Church. After a time, owing to the dis- 
tractions of the empire, and the gradual extinction of 
learning, the appeal to primitive Christianity could 
no longer be made. Then private imaginations and 
popular superstitions began to assume the place of 
articles of faith, not to be deprived of their hold 
upon the general belief, until the revival of learning 
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«as the means of again imparting to those whom 
God deemed worthy an acquaintance with the pri- 
mitive and only Catholic interpretation of His 
Word. 



E. 

The following extracts will introduce the reader to a 
few leading facts in the history of that discourage- 
ment of the study of holy Scripture which is charge- 
able upon the Church of Rome. 

Before the Council of Trent, the practice, of course, 
varied in the different provinces and dioceses. The 
following canon of the Council of Toulouse, a.d. 1129, 
was probably unusually stringent : — 

" We forbid permission being given to the laity to have 
the Books of the Old, or of the New Testament ; unless, 
perchance, some one wishes to have the Psalter, or the 
Breviary for the Divine Offices, or the Hours of the 
Blessed Mary. But we most strictly forbid their pos- 
session of the above-named books translated into the 
vulgar tongue." — Cap. xii. Hardouin, torn. vi. pt. ii. 
col. 1152. 

This prohibition was repeated in a Council held at 
Toulouse a century later, a.d. 1229. Cap. xiv. Ibid, 
torn. vii. p. 178. 

The reader will observe, that it is here implied, 
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that permission to read the Scriptures was required 
before this canon was enacted. 

The Council of Trent having left the question of 
Prohibited Books to the Pope, Pius IV., in 1564, 
published the first " Index Librorum Prohibitorum," 
to which he prefixed certain rules to guide the 
Bishops and Inquisitors in their dealings with the 
possessors of such works. I transcribe Rule IV. : — 

" Since it is manifest from experience, that if the holy- 
Bible in the vulgar tongue be every where permitted in- 
discriminately, more harm than good arises therefrom, 
owing to men's rashness ; let the question be settled by 
the judgement of the Bishop or Inquisitor, who, with the 
advice of the Parish Priest or Confessor, may permit the 
reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue (translated by 
Catholic authors) to those whom they know able to derive 
an increase of faith and piety, and not injury, from read- 
ing of this kind; which permission they must have in 
writing. But whoever shall have presumed to read, or 
have them, without such permission, he may not receive 
absolution of sins until he has first delivered up such 
Bible to the Ordinary. And booksellers who, without 
the aforesaid permission, shall have sold, or in any other 
way disposed of, Bibles in the vulgar tongue, shall forfeit 
the price of the books, to be applied by the Bishop to 
pious uses, and shall be subject to other penalties accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, at the discretion of the 
same Bishop. Begulars are not to read or buy them 
without a faculty from their Superiors." 

That this rule was enforced from the first, wherever 
it was possible, cannot be doubted by any one ac- 
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quainted with the temper of the Roman see at that 
time. The following decree of the Provincial Coun- 
cil of Cambrai, in 1586, shows that it was respected 
even in the Church of France, at that time so jealous 
of its liberties and bold enough to maintain them 
even against the authority of Trent (see Mosheim, 
cent. xvi. sect. iii. pt. i. ch. i. art. xxiii.) : — 

" Let not the books of holy Scripture be allowed to any 
one of the people in their vernacular language contrary to 
the fourth Eule of the Index of Prohibited Books, unless 
by licence from the Bishops or those deputed by them." — 
Tit. i. c. iv. Hard. torn. ix. col. 2154. 

This, however, was not going far enough. The 
next extract will show that the power to grant 
licences was at a very early period withdrawn from 
the Bishops, &c. I do not know the date of this 
restriction; but it was some time before the year 
1595 ; for when, in that year, Clement VIII. re- 
published the Index, and with it the Rules of Pius, 
the following cautionary notice was appended to 
Rule IV., lest its republication should be thought to 
set aside the more stringent policy which had been 
then for some time observed : — 

" Observations concerning the foregoing fourth Rule. 

"It is to be observed, with respect to above-written 
fourth Rule of the Index of Pope Pius IV. of happy 
memory, that no permission is afresh given by this im- 
pression and edition to Bishops, or Inquisitors, or to the 
Superiors of Regulars, to grant a licence to buy, read, or 
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keep, Bibles published in the vulgar tongue, whereas up 
to the present time, by the command and practice of the 
holy Roman and universal Inquisition, the power has been 
taken away from them of granting such licences to read, 
or keep, the Bible in the vulgar tongue, or other parts 
of Scripture, both of the Old and of the New Testament, 
published in any vernacular language, and likewise also 
historical summaries and abridgements of the same Bible, 
or of books of holy Scripture, compiled in any vulgar 
idiom whatever : which rule is to be observed inviolably." 

We find the following reference to this proviso of 
Clement in the acts of the Provincial Council of 
Amalfi, held two years after its publication : — 

"Let the Bishops know that the power of granting 
licences to read or keep the Bible in the vulgar tongue, 
or any parts of holy Scripture, whether of the Old or of 
the New Testament, in any vernacular language, has been 
taken away from them. Let them give order, therefore, 
that no persons with rash daring presume to keep in their 
possession the above-named books ; and let them inflict 
due punishment on transgressors. From the new Index 
of Clem. VIII. Obs. P. with respect to the fourth Bule." 
— Labbe and Cossart, Suppl. torn. v. col. 1277. 

In 1713, Clem. XL published his condemnation 
of Quesnel's New Testament in the bull Unigenitus. 
Among the propositions which he condemned in the 
notes, are the following : 

" Prop. 80. The reading of holy Scripture is for all. 

" 81. The obscurity of the holy Word of God is no 
reason for the laitv to give themselves a dispensation 
from reading it. 
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" 82. Christians ought to sanctify the Lord's Day by 
reading works of piety, and, above all, the holy Scrip- 
tures. It is ruinous to wish to keep a Christian from 
this reading. 

" 83. It is a mistake to persuade oneself that a know- 
ledge of the mysteries of religion ought not to be com- 
municated to women by the reading of the sacred 
books, <fec. 

" 85. To forbid to Christians the reading of holy Writ, 
especially of the Gospel, is to forbid the use of light to 
the sons of light, and to make them suffer a kind of ex- 
communication." — Bullar. Soman, torn. x. pt. i. p. 340. 

It was, however, found impossible to keep the 
Bible in their own tongue entirely out of the hands 
of the laity, and therefore the Popes reserved to 
themselves a power of licensing translations, where 
such a step appeared desirable, as the less of two 
evils. So early as 1582, the New Testament was 
published at Rheims, and twenty-seven years after 
the Old Testament at Douay, in English, for the use 
of our Roman Catholic countrymen. At length, in 
1757, Benedict XIV. formally qualified the Rules of 
the Index by this decree : — 

" But if the versions in the vulgar tongue shall have 
received the approbation of the Apostolic See, or shall 
be published with annotations taken from the holy Fa- 
thers of the Church, or from learned and Catholic men, 
they are permitted." — Index Libr. Prohib. Rom. 1841, 
p. 15. 

In countries quite under the influence of the Roman 
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see, the effect of this relaxation appears to be no- 
thing. The Bible is a very rare and very expensive 
book ; its reading either forbidden, or very greatly 
discouraged. In fact, it is absolutely unknown to 
the great mass of the people. I do not here dwell 
upon the denunciation of late Popes against the 
Bible Society; because, with the ignorance which 
seems almost a condition of their position, they have 
believed themselves denouncing wilfully depraved 
versions of the "Word of God ; but I think it may 
fairly be asked, why they do not guard their people 
against the temptation to purchase what they con- 
sider unsound versions, by supplying them with a 
cheap one sanctioned by themselves ? 

I will conclude this note by giving the motive of 
the inconsistencies observable in the present policy 
of Rome with regard to the reading of Scripture, in 
the words of a well-known writer of that Church : — 

" According to Steyart the law (Eule IV. of the Index) 
has been received and hitherto observed (with some 
variety according to the nature of the countries) in by for 
the greatest part of the Catholic world, yea, in the whole 
purely Catholic part of the world : only where Catholics 
have to live among heretics has greater licence been al- 
lowed." — Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica, De 
Virtutibus, N. 64 ; t. ii. p. 103. 
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I. The False Decretals. 

"The collection in which they are found bears the 
name of Isidore Mercator, who appears to have been a 
Spaniard. He says, in the preface, that he was con* 
strained to undertake the work by eighty bishops and 
other servants of God, and that, after the Canons of the 
Apostles, he has inserted some decretal letters of the 
Popes, that is to say, of Clement, of Anacletus, of 
Evaristus, and the rest down to S. Sylvester ; but he does 
not say where he has found them. They were unknown 
to Dionysius the Little, who, two centuries before, col- 
lected the decretals of the Popes who succeeded S. Syri- 
cius. Besides, they bear marks of falsehood plain to be 
seen. All are of the same style, and of a style which 
suits the eighth century much better than the first three. 
They are long and full of common-places, and, as a care- 
ful examination has revealed, filled with sundry passages 
from S. Leo and S. Gregory, and other authors of later 
date than the Popes whose name they bear. Their dates 
are nearly all false. 

"The subjects of these letters make a further dis- 
covery of the imposture. They speak of archbishops, of 
primates, of patriarchs, as if these titles had been received 
from the infancy of the Church. They forbid the holding 
of any council, even provincial, without leave from the 
Pope, and they represent appeals to Rome as of ordinary 
occurrence. They complain of frequent usurpations of 
the temporalities of the Church. They lay it down as a 
maxim, that bishops who have fallen into sin may, after 
having done penance, exercise their functions as before, 
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contrary to accounts that I have given in divers places. 
To conclude, accusations of bishops form the chief sub- 
ject of these decretals : there is hardly one that does not 
speak of them, and give rules for rendering them difficult. 
Isidore also makes it sufficiently clear in his preface that 
he had this matter much at heart. He maintains there, 
that there were more than twenty canons of the Council 
of Nice, and speaks of the sixth Council, held in 680, 
which shows that he cannot be, as some have believed, 

Isidore of Seville 

" Nevertheless, his artifice, all gross as it was, imposed 
on the whole Latin Church. His false decretals have 
passed for true during eight hundred years, and they 
have scarcely been given up in the last century (the 
seventeenth). At this time, however, there is no one 
tolerably instructed in these matters who does not ac- 
knowledge their falsehood." — Fleury, Hist. Eccl. 1. xliv. 
c. xxii. 

II. Mutilation op the Fathebs. 

The remark in the text will be sufficiently ex- 
plained by the following extract from Dr. Words- 
worth's Letters to M. Gondon on the Destructive 
Character of the Church of Rome. Let. XL 
p. 252:— 

" I have said that she (the Church of Borne) assumes 
a superiority over the Fathers and Councils of the 
Ancient Church. This she has shown a priori by affirm- 
ing, that if Councils or Fathers speak in opposition to 
her, they are to be regarded as, pro tanto, of no authority. 
Secondly, she exercises this assumed superiority in prac- 
tice by mutilating, or, as she terms it, correcting the 
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records of the early Church. Sixtua Senensis 1 com- 
mended Pope Pius V. for the care he took * in purging 
all the compositions of Catholic writers, and specially 
those of the ancient Fathers :' and the mode in which 
this work of purgation was performed may be conceived 
from the following examples : — St. Augustine says, ' Faith 
only justifies' — 'our works cannot save us' — 'Marriage 
is allowed to all ' — ' Peter erred in the question of clean 
and unclean meats ' — ' St. John cautions us against the 
invocation of Saints.' The holy bishop (says the Church 
of Borne) is to be corrected in all these places '. St. Chry- 
sostom teaches, that * Christ forbids heretics to be put to 
death;' that 'to adore martyrs is antichristian ;' that 
* the reading of Scripture is needful to all ;' that ' there 
is no merit but from Christ ;' that ' it is a proud thing to 
detract from or add to Scripture;' that 'bishops and 
priests are subject to the higher powers ;' that * the Pro- 
phets had wives.' The venerable Patriarch must be freed 
from all these heretical notions. Epiphanius affirms, that 
< no creature is to be worshipped.' This is an error, and 
must be expunged. St. Jerome asserts, that ' all bishops 

are equal ;' he must here be amended 

All this is not wonderful, since the Church of Borne 
has not spared even the "Word of God. In the Boman 
Index 3 we read, ' deleatur illud, Abraham fide Justus,' 
which is the assertion of St. Paul 4 . 

1 Epist. dedicat. ad Pium V. P. M. 

3 I copy these passages from the Index Expurgatorius Im- 
pensis Lazari Zetzneri, 1599, &c. 

8 P. 48. See other passages of Scripture, expunged by the 
Church of Rome, in Dr. James's Work, p. 427 (James on the 
Corruption of the true Fathers ; Ed. 1688). 

4 Gal. iii. 6. Rom. iv. 3. 

M 6 
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Nor is this all : your divines proceed to teach us, that 
the Fathers ought to be very grateful to the Pope for all 
his solicitude in the revision of their works after their 
death ! The Fathers of the Church (say they) are chil- 
dren of the Pope ; and when the Pope revises the lucu- 
brations of his children, and corrects them when it is 
necessary, he discharges an office gratifying to the writers 
and useful to posterity, and in good truth he then per- 
forms a work of mercy to his sons 
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G. 

It has been somewhat the fashion of late at once to 
exaggerate the sufferings endured by the adherents 
of the Pope during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, and to represent that they were inflicted on 
them solely on account of their religion. I have no 
wish to underrate the severity of the laws enacted to 
restrain them, or to deny that many suffered great 
injustice from their operation ; but the truth should 
be told on both sides, and it is much nearer the truth 
to say that they did not suffer at all on account of 
religion, than to say that they suffered wholly and 
solely for it. The following facts will serve to show, 
both in what degree they were involved in the guilt 
of treason, and how far the penalties, which they 
incurred, were for that crime : — 

5 Gretser, de Jure Prohibendi Libros, ii. c. 9, &c. 
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1. By stat, 1 Eliz. c. i. an oath, acknowledging the 
Queen's supremacy, as "well in all spiritual and 
ecclesiastil things, or causes, as temporal," was im- 
posed on all public officers, lay and ecclesiastical. 
The penalty for refusing to take it was deprivation 
and incapacity only. 

By the same act, any one who should maintain, 
by word or writing, the authority or jurisdiction of 
any foreign prince or prelate within this realm was 
to be punished : for the first offence, by forfeiture of 
goods, or if their value was under twenty pounds, 
by imprisonment for one year; and if the offender 
were a spiritual person, by deprivation: for the 
second, by incurring the penalties ordained in the 
Statute of Provision and Pramunire, 16 Rich. II. : 
for the third, by becoming subject to the penalties 
for high treason. 

It was absolutely necessary that the public main- 
tenance of the authority of foreign potentates within 
this realm should be thus prohibited under a severe 
penalty, on account of the preposterous claim to uni- 
versal dominion at that time confidently asserted by 
the Pope. The only question that can be fairly 
raised is, whether the law was too severe ? According 
to modern English practice and ideas it undoubtedly 
was so ; but, judged by the practice and temper of 
the age in which it was enacted, it was absolutely 
merciful. Even if we put out of sight the strange 
pretensions of the Pope, and choose to regard it 
simply as a persecuting act for the suppression of a 
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certain religion, it must strike us as mildness itself, 
compared with the treatment which dissenters from 
the Church of Rome every where met with from those 
princes who were in her interest. Elizabeth was sel- 
dom amiable, and not always just ; but she was not 
cruel, either from temper or policy. It is, indeed, no 
less surprising than gratifying to observe, after the 
atrocities of Mary's reign, how free the Queen and 
her advisers were from all desire to make reprisals, 
and how calmly they proceeded to provide for their 
great object, the independence of the English Church 
and nation. It may fairly be inferred, that had it 
not been for the peculiar nature of the Pope's claims, 
the ioleration of the Romanist would have been 
as perfect during the first years of Elizabeth as it 
is now. 

In the year 1601, "sundry secular priests " pub- 
lished a paper, entitled, "Important Considerations 
which ought to move all true and sound Catholics, 
who are not wholly Jesuited, to acknowledge, without 
all equivocations, ambiguities, or shifiings, that the 
proceedings of Her Majesty, and of the State with 
them, since the beginning of Her Highness 9 reign, have 
been both mild and merciful." The authors of this 
document appeal even to the Jesuits Parsons and 
Creswell as confessing that, " in the beginning of 
her kingdom, she did deal somewhat more gently 
with Catholics: none were then urged by her, or 
pressed either to her sect, or to the denial of their 
faith. All things (indeed) did seem to proceed in a 
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far milder course" (p. 40, Mr. Mendham's Reprint). 
The secular priests also state for themselves that for 
"full eleven years, no one Catholic was called in 
question of his life, for his conscience." (Ibid.) To 
similar effect the Roman Catholic historian Dodd 
asserts, that "they (the Roman Catholics) were 
entertained by her (the Queen) in the army, and 
now and then in the cabinet, till such times as the 
misbehaviour of some particular persons drew a per- 
secution upon the whole body," &e. Pt. iv. art. iv. 
ed. Tierney, voL iii. p. 5. 

2. For many years during the earlier part of Eliza- 
beth's reign, the Pope had an agent in London, 
named Roberto Ridolfi, who is expressly said by 
Catena, the author of the Life of Pius, to have been 
sent here that, "living in the kingdom under pre- 
tence of trading as a merchant, he might excite 
the inhabitants to a rebellion for the destruction of 
Elizabeth." P. 102 ; In Roma, 1586. Similarly in 
Gabutius, Vit. Pii, lib. iii. cap. ix. 

3. In 1569, the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland rose in rebellion, for the avowed purpose 
of restoring the authority of the Pope, and the state 
of religion as it had existed under his supremacy. 
In the Declaration which they published, they 
say:— 

" We have gathered ourselves together to see 

redress of these things amiss, with restoring of all ancient 
customs and liberties to God's Church and to this noble 
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realm." — Strype's Annals of Q. Eliz. an. 1569, ch. liv. 
vol. i. pt. 2, p. 313. Oxf. 1824, 

Their followers " showed their popish zeal, among 
other outrages, in entering into the churches, and there 
cutting and tearing the Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books, and treading them under their feet/' Ibid, 
p. 322. Camden's Annals of Q. Eliz. b. i. an. 1569. 
Eng. trans. 1635, p. 115. 

We are told by Sanders the Jesuit, that the Pope 
sent a legate named Nicholas Morton to these noble- 
men, to declare to them the excommunication of the 
Queen, and that she was to be considered and 
treated as a heathen. (Similarly Camden, u. s. p. 
114 ; Strype, vol. ii. pt. i. b. i. ch. xxxvi. p. 577.) He 
ascribes the failure of the rebellion to the circum- 
stance of the Queen's excommunication not being 
more generally known among the English Roman- 
ists. De Monarchic, cited in Lord Burleigh's " Exe- 
cution for Treason, &c." in Gibson's Preservative 
against Popery, tit. xiii. p. 170. There is extant, 
also, a letter from the Pope to the same Earls, en- 
couraging them in their design, mentioning that he 
has sent money to aid them, and giving them a pro- 
mise of more. It may be seen in " The Jesuits 1 Beha- 
viour," &c, a tract printed in Gibson's Preservative, 
tit. xiii p. 156 ; in Sir John Throckmorton's Further 
Considerations, p. 101 (as I learn from Tierney, Dodd's 
Church Hist. vol. iii. p. 12, note 1); and in the Let- 
ters of Pius V, edited by Franc. Goubau, lib. iv. ep. 
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x. p. 290 ; Antv. 1640. The letter of Pius is dated 
Feb. 20, 1570, and was written in answer to one 
from the Earls, of the 8th of Nov. 1569. The rebel- 
lion had been suppressed in the mean time : — 

" The suppression of the Northern rebellion was imme- 
diately followed by the publication of the bull" (in which 
the Pope affected to depose the Queen and absolve her 
subjects from their allegiance. — See Letter vii. p. 57). 
" By the Catholics it was received with feelings of the 
deepest dismay ; by Elizabeth, who not unnaturally con- 
nected it with the late insurrection, it was regarded as 
part of another, and perhaps more effective, plan to dis- 
possess her of the throne. (Camd. b. ii. an. 1570, p. 
127.) At first she sought to obtain a revocation of the 
sentence : afterwards, finding that her efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, she resolved to adopt other measures, and if 
possible, to cut off all communication between her 
Catholic subjects and the see of Borne." — Tierney, u. s. 
p. 14. 

4. "We cannot wonder that the government began 
now to look more closely into the connexion be- 
tween some of its subjects and the foreign prince, 
who thus pertinaciously employed himself in ex- 
citing them to rebellion. More than a year, how- 
ever, was allowed to pass before any law was enacted 
in consequence. In April, 1571, two bills were laid 
before the parliament, and soon after passed ; by the 
first of which (1 3 Eliz. c. i.) it was made treason to 
deny the Queen's title, or to call her a schismatic, a 
heretic, or infidel ; while the second (13 Eliz. c. 2), 
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entitled " An Act against the bringing in, and put- 
ting in execution of Bulls, Writings, or Instruments, 
and other superstitious things from the See of Rome," 
made subject to the penalties of treason, or praemu- 
nire, any who should import such bulls, &c, or offer 
to absolve by virtue of such instruments, or in other 
specified ways should acknowledge the authority of 
the Pope. The " superstitious things" referred to in 
the title of the latter Act, are " crosses, pictures, 
beads/' and "things called by the name of Agnus 
Dei." Of these, Sir Francis Walsingham gives the 
following account in his well-known Letter to M. 
Critoy, " Secretary of France :" — 

" Whereunto was added a prohibition upon pain, not 
of treason, but of an inferior degree of punishment, 
against the bringing in of Agnus Deis, and such other 
merchandise of Borne, as are well known not to be any 
essential part of the Eomanish religion, but only to 
be used in practice, as love-tokens, to enchant and be- 
witch the people's affections from their allegiance to their 
natural sovereign. In all other points, her Majesty con- 
tinued her former lenity." — Burnet's History of the 
Eeformation, pt. ii. b. iii. vol. ii. p. 419, ed. 1681. Collier, 
Eccl. Hist. pt. ii. b. vii. 

It was six years before any one fell under the 
execution of either of these laws. The first sufferers 
were Mayne in 1577, and Nelson and Sherwood in 
1578. Tierney, u. s. p. 15. 

The principles of those who were the chief objects 
of suspicion to the Government at this period shall 
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be described in the words of Mr. Berington, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, and no mean historian : — 

" After the promulgation of the bull, six queries were 
generally proposed to the priests who were arraigned. 
They regarded the import of that bull, the deposition of 
the Queen as pronounced in it, and what should be the 
conduct of good subjects in reference to both. Pew an- 
swered, I am sorry to observe, as became loyal English- 
men and faithful citizens. They seemed rather to consider 
themselves as the subjects of a foreign master, whose sove- 
reignty was paramount, and whose will was supreme." 
— Introduction to the Life of Fanzani, p. 34, Note. 

5. In 1571 was discovered the conspiracy of the 
Duke of Norfolk for the release of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, &c. — a project in which the Pope and the 
Duke of Alva were also concerned. Catena, u. s. p. 
105. State Trials, vol. i. col. 1005. Camden, b. ii. 
an. 1571, p. 135 ; an. 1572, p. 154. 

6. In the year 1572, occurred the massacre of the 
Protestants of France, every circumstance of which 
was calculated to excite in Elizabeth and her subjects 
a distrust and hatred of all who were in communion 
with the Church of Rome, whose rulers and most 
illustrious members were involved in the guilt of 
that most awful series of crimes. 

" The head of Coligni, after having been presented to 
the King and the Queen Mother, was embalmed and 
sent to Eome, that the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Pope 
might have the satisfaction of beholding it. Public re- 
joicings were made at Eome for this accursed event. A 
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solemn service of thanksgiving was performed, at which 
the Pope himself assisted; and medals were struck in 
honour of the most enormous crime with which the an- 
nals of the Christian world had ever been stained. That 
the blow might be the more fatal to the Protestant cause, 
the two sons of the Elector Palatine had been invited 
from Germany ; and Leicester and Burleigh, as the chief 
supporters of that cause, from England ; . . . either to 
be secured as prisoners, or to be involved in the mas- 
sacre. Nor did the machinations of the Guises end there ; 
with the evident intention of entrapping Elizabeth her- 
self, she was solicited to meet the Queen Mother either 
on the seas, or in the island of Jersey; a proposal so 
gross, after such a proof of the most flagitious treachery, 
that Burleigh told the Prench embassador, his mistress 
could not have believed it had been made, if it had not 
been shown her in the letter from the Queen Mother her- 
self.' ' — Southey, Book of the Church, ch. xv. 4th ed. p. 
398. See Strype, vol. ii. pt. i. b. i ch. xviii. p. 242. 
Camden, b. ii. an. 1572, p. 162. 

To the honour of the Queen and her advisers, no 
measures were taken in consequence for the further 
restraint of the English Romanists. They had re- 
course to other arms. Prayers were put up in the 
churches, not only for the persecuted, but for the 
persecutors. Southey, u, s. from Strype's Parker, 
p. 359. 

7. " In the summer of 1579, intelligence was received 
from Ireland, that Sanders, in the character of papal 
legate, was seeking, at the head of the insurgents, to en- 
force a new bull of deposition in that country (Camden, 
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b. ii. an. 1580, p. 217) : almost at the same moment the 
seminary at Borne was opened; and while missionaries 
both from that establishment and from Bheims were 
pouring into the country, Persons and Campian, two dis- 
tinguished members of the Society of Jesus, suddenly 
arrived to claim the dangers and the glories of the mis- 
sion."— Tierney, u. s. Important Considerations, p. 46. 

It should be observed that the body of men, whom 
Mr. Tierney here calls insurgents, was in part com- 
posed of troops sent at the Pope's charge from Italy, 
" furnished with treasure, munition, victuals, ensigns, 
banners, and all other things requisite to the war/' 
— Execution for Treason, &c. u. s. p. 176. Camden, 
b. ii. an. 1580, p. 213. 

In Wilkins' Concilia, vol. iv. p. 296, is a bull of 
Gregory XIII., dated May 13, 1580, granting to the 
rebels " the same plenary indulgence and remission 
of all their sins which those obtain, who war against 
the Turks, and for the recovery of the Holy Land." 
The bull refers to similar grants in " the years im- 
mediately preceding." 

" Now while these practices were in hand in Ireland, 
Gregory the Thirteenth renewed the bull of Pius Quin- 
tus ; and denounceth her Majesty to be excommunicated, 
with intimation of all other particulars in the former bull 
mentioned." — Important Considerations, p. 47. Bering- 
ton, u. s. p. 34. 

Of Stukely, one of the persons concerned in these 
troubles in Ireland, it is related that, being obliged 
to fly to Rome, — 
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" He found such credit with the Pope, Gregory the 
Thirteenth, that he flattered that Pontiff with the pros* 
pect of making his nephew (or son), Buon Compagno, 
king of Ireland ; and as if this project had already taken 
effect, he accepted the title of Marquis of Leinster from 
the new sovereign. 1 ' — Hume, Hist, of England, ch. xliv. 
vol. iv. p. 146, ed. 1830. Camden, b. ii. an. 1578, p. 203. 

8. In consequence of these troubles in Ireland, a 
proclamation appeared, dated Jan. 10, 1581, "for the 
recall of all students from the foreign seminaries, and 
for the banishment of all Jesuits and seminary priests 
from England." Dodd, vol. iii. App„ No. V. Strype, 
vol. iii. pt. i. b. i. ch. iv. p. 57. 

This was followed by An Act to retain the Queen's 
Majesty's Subjects in their due Obedience (23 Eliz. 
c. 1), imposing very heavy fines for absence from the 
parish church, and fines with imprisonment for hear- 
ing and saying mass. There can be no doubt that 
from this time to the end of her reign, the Queen 
treated her Roman Catholic subjects with great seve- 
rity, and that much suffering was sometimes inflicted 
on persons who were quite innocent of the treasonable 
designs, into which the measures and instructions of 
the Pope had led so many of their brethren. It will 
be seen, however, that the Government continued 
throughout to act on the defensive, and Rome at the 
same time on the aggressive. 

9. In 1583 occurred the conspiracy of Somervile and 
Arden, the avowed object of which was the assassina- 
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tion of the Queen. Camden, b. iii. an. 1583, p. 257. 
Great mystery is attached to the designs of Throck- 
morton, which were discovered and confessed not 
long after this attempt ; but it is worth observing, 
that Mr. Tierney allows it to be " certain" that there 
was "some such design in agitation " as that for 
which he suffered. — u. s. vol. iii. p. 20. Camden, an. 
1584, b. iii. p. 261. Important Considerations, p. 54. 

In 1584 another Roman Catholic, named Parry, 
was executed for a design to murder the Queen. On 
him was found a letter from Cardinal Como, encou- 
raging him to proceed in his intention, and inform- 
ing him that it had the entire approbation of the 
Pope, who granted him " plenary indulgence and 
remission of all his sins, according to his request." 
Hume, ch. xli. vol. iv. p. 32. The letter is preserved 
in the original, in Cobbett's State Trials, No. 60, 
vol. i. col. 1105 ; and in English, in Strype, vol. iii. 
pt. i. b. i ch. xxi. p. 361. 

At this period of disturbance, a book was written 
by a person connected with the Jesuit Campian, 
wherein the author " exhorted the Queen's women to 
commit the like against the Queen, as Judith had 
done with commendations against Holofernes." Cam- 
den, u. s. p. 262. Strype's Annals, vol. iii. pt. i. b. i. 
ch. xx. p. 358 ; ch. xxiii. p. 407. 

10. These attempts so alarmed and excited the na- 
tion, that an association was set on foot, " the purport 
of which was to defend the Queen, to revenge her 
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death, or any injury committed against her, and to 
exclude from the throne all claimants, what title 
soever they might possess, by whose suggestion, or 
for whose behoof, any violence should be offered to 
her Majesty/' Hume, ch. xli. vol. iv. p. 25. This 
association was confirmed by Parliament, and " for 
the greater security, a council of regency, in case of 
the Queen's violent death, was appointed, to govern 
the kingdom, to settle the succession, and to take 
vengeance for that act of treason." (27 Eliz. c. J.) 
Ibid. p. 26. A severe law was also passed against 
those who had always been found the active instiga- 
tors to conspiracy and rebellion, entitled, An Act 
against Jesuits, seminary priests, and other such like 
disobedient persons. (27 Eliz. c. 2.) The cause of its 
enactment is thus stated in the preamble : — 

" Whereas divers persons, called or professed Jesuits, 
&c. . . . daily do come and are sent into this realm of 
England ... of purpose . . . not only to withdraw her 
Highness* subjects from their due obedience to her Ma- 
jesty, but also to stir up and move sedition, rebellion, and 
open hostility within the same her Highness 9 realms and 
dominion, to the great endangering of the safety of her 
most royal person, and to the utter ruin, desolation, and 
overthrow of the whole realm, if the same be not the 
sooner, by some good means, foreseen and prevented ; 

" Eor reformation whereof be it ordained, &c." 

The following abstract of the provisions of this 
Act is from Hume : — 

" It was ordained that they should depart the kingdom 
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within forty days (of the ensuing Feast of S. John the 
Baptist) ; that those who should remain beyond that 
time, or should afterwards return, should be guilty of 
treason ; that those who harboured or relieved them should 
be guilty of felony ; that those who were educated in 
seminaries, if they returned not in six months after notice 
given, and submitted not themselves to the Queen, before 
a bishop or two justices, should be guilty of treason ; and 
that if any, so submitting themselves, should within ten 
years approach the Court, or come within ten miles of 
it> their submission should be void." — P. 26, u. s. 

• 11. Here we may properly mention a circumstance, 
which has been noticed by Southey, as tending to 
show that those who suffered under this and other 
similar acts were well known to have been punished, 
" not as Roman Catholics, but as bull-papists ; not 
for religion, but for treason" Two Anabaptists from 
Holland, accused of peculiar impiety, were put to 
death in this reign, notwithstanding the very earnest 
intercession of Fox the martyrologist : — 

" The excuse which has been offered is, ' that Elizabeth 
was necessitated to this severity, who, having formerly 
executed some traitors, if now sparing these blasphemers, 
the world would condemn her, as being more earnest in 
asserting her own safety than God's honour.' A miser- 
able excuse ; but it shows how entirely the execution of 
the seminarists was regarded as the punishment of trea- 
son." — Book of the Church, ch. xv. 4th ed. p. 409. 

But whatever the object of the Government, it 
cannot be doubted that the persons to whom the 

N 
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execution of the laws was entrusted often made 
them the pretext for inflicting great injustice on 
quiet and loyal Romanists, and that hatred on the 
score of religion often aggravated the sufferings of 
those who deservedly became subject to their penalty. 
Elizabeth herself once expressed great offence at the 
severity with which the magistracy and judges treated 
the accused : — 

" Some of those concerned in the cognizance of these 
matters thought it necessary to publish a paper in their 
vindication. In this defence they protested the priests 
had milder usage than they deserved; that they were 
never put to the question on the score of their religion ; 
but only when they lay under violent presumptions of 

practising against their country and prince But 

the Queen, not being satisfied with this apology, ordered 
the judges and the other magistracy to forbear racking 
and other punishments; and not long after, seventy 
priests, some of which were condemned, and all of them 
under prosecution, were set at liberty and banished." — 
Collier, pt. ii. b. vii. p. 591. Camden, b. iii. p. 262. See 
also Strype, vol. iii. b. i. ch. xvii. p. 296. 

12. In the middle of the year 1586 was discovered 
the very serious conspiracy of Babington and others, 
which originated with certain priests at Borne, in a 
spirit of fanatical obedience to the bull of Pius V. 
Camden, an. 1586, b. iii. p. 301. In a letter to Mary 
(Queen of Scots), of which that conspirator acknow- 
ledged himself the writer, he expressly told her that 
he and his friends had determined not only to libe- 
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rate her from the power of her enemies, but also to 
"despatch" Elizabeth, the usurper of her rights. 
Tieriiey, u. s. p. 23. See State Trials, vol. i. No. 62, 
col. 1137. Hume, ch. xlii. vol. iv. p. 50. 

The year 1587 was signalized by the treacherous 
surrender to the Spanish of a fort near Zutphen in 
Gelderland, by Roland York, and of Deventer in 
Overyssel, by Sir William Stanley, both Roman Ca- 
tholics. The former was a man of no character ; but 
Stanley, who had been much trusted, was allowed by 
all parties to have acted upon principle. His plea 
was, " that his conscience did not allow him to fight 
for heretics/' and he induced the officers and soldiers 
of his regiment to desert with him on the same 
ground. This treason, and the deliberate defence of 
it by Cardinal Allen, were necessarily very prejudicial 
to the interests of the Romanists at home. Imp. 
Consid. p. 55. Camden, an. 1587, b. iii. p. 353. 
Berington, u. s. p. 52. Stiype, vol. iii. b. ii. ch. vi. 
p. 622. 

13. In this year was passed An Act (29 Eliz. c. 6) for 
the more speedy execution of ike Statute (23 Eliz. c. 1) 
entitled, An Act to retain the Queen's Majesty's Sub- 
jects in their due Obedience. 

14. In 1588, Sixtus V. " renewed the sentence of his 
predecessors, Pius V. and Gregory XIII., touching 
the excommunication and deposition " of Elizabeth, 
and published a crusade against England and Ire- 
land. Moreover, — 
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" Our said holy Father, of his benignity and favour to 
the enterprise, out of the spiritual treasures of the Church 
committed to Ms custody and dispensation, granted most 
liberally, to all such as should assist, concur, or help in 
any wise to the deposition and punishment of the above- 
named persons (the Queen and her abettors), and to the 
reformation of these two countries, plenary indulgence 
and pardon of all their sins, being duly penitent, contrite, 
and confessed, according to the law of God and the usual 
custom of Christian people." — Cardinal Allen's Declara- 
tion of the Sentence and Deposition of Elizabeth, the usur- 
per andpretensed Queen of England, given by Mr, Tierney 
in App. to Dodd's History, vol. iii. No. xii. 

The Declaration just cited was for the most part 
an abridgement of an address which the Pope had 
commanded Allen to prepare for dispersion among 
the people on the arrival of the Spanish Armada 
The title of this latter was ; An Admonition to the 
Nobility and People of England and Ireland, corp 
cerning the present wars, made fob the execution of 
his holiness' sentence, by the high and mighty King 
Catholic of Spain. The following outline of this 
performance is given by Mr. Tierney, himself a 
Roman Catholic priest : — 

" This publication, the most offensive, perhaps, of the 
many offensive libels, sent forth by the party to which 
Allen had attached himself, was printed at Antwerp, and, 
in a tone of the most scurrilous invective, denounced the 
character and conduct of the Queen, pourtrayed her as 
the offspring of adultery and incest, a heretic, and the 
maintainer of heretics, a persecutor of God's Church, a 
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lascivious tyrant, and an unholy perjurer ; and concluded 
by calling upon all persons, 'if they would avoid the 
Pope's, the King's, and the other princes' high indigna- 
tion,' if they would escape * the angel's curse and male- 
diction upon the inhabitants of the land of Meroz,' to 
rise up against a woman odious alike to God and man, to 
join the liberating army upon its landing, and thus to 
free themselves from the disgrace of having 'suffered 
such a creature, almost thirty years together, to reign 
both over their bodies and souls, to the extinguishing not 
only of religion, but of all chaste living and honesty.' " — 
Notes to Dodd, vol. iii. p. 29. 

The Pope was not content with assisting the 
Spaniards by every method of appeal to the religion, 
or superstition, of friend and foe : he collected a sub- 
sidy of a million crowns, and held it " ready to be 
paid so soon as the invading army should have 
landed in England. " — Ibid. 

Will it be credited that the historian Dodd, or 
Tootell, (for that was probably his real name,) till 
within the last few years the great authority in 
history of English RoLnists, cohered himsetf at 
liberty to assert that this invasion " was entirely the 
King of Spain's own project ; wherein neither the 
English Catholics, nor ihe see of Rome, did any way 
concern themselves" ? — vol. iii. p. 28. 

15. The Spanish invasion did not give occasion to 
any new acts of legislation affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics ; but in 1593, an Act was passed (35 Eliz. c. i.) 
with the same title as Stat. 23 Eliz. c. i. " directed 
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more immediately against the Puritans/' says Mr. 
Tierney, " but in some points equally effective against 
the (Roman) Catholics/' — Dodd, pt. iv. art. viL 
vol. iii. p. 116. It "bore equally hard/' says Hume, 
" upon the Puritans and upon the Catholics." Ch. 
xliii. vol. iv. p. 1 1 7. The preamble intimates that it is 
intended " for the preventing and avoiding of such 
great inconveniences and perils, as might happen by 
the wicked and dangerous practices of seditious sec* 
taries and disloyal persons/' In the same year was 
passed another Act (c. ii.) for the restraining of 
Popish Recusants to some certain place of abode. Its 
declared object is " the better discovering and avoiding 
of such traitorous and most dangerous conspiracies and 
attempts, as are daily devised cmd practised, against 

the Queen's majesty, by persons 

terming themselves Catholics/' 

16. " The intrigues of Spain (at this period) were not 
limited to France and England : by means of the never- 
failing pretence of religion, joined to the influence of 
money, Philip excited new disorders in Scotland, and 
gave fresh alarms to Elizabeth. George Ker, brother to 
Lord Newbottle, had been taken while he was passing 
secretly into Spain ; and papers were found about him, 
by which a dangerous conspiracy of some Catholic noble- 
men with Philip was discovered. The Earls of Angus, 
Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three potent families, 
had entered into a confederacy with the Spanish mo- 
narch; and had stipulated to rouse all their forces; to 
join them to a body of Spanish troops, which Philip pro- 
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mised to send into Scotland; and after re-establishing 
the Catholic religion in that kingdom, to march with 
their united power, in order to effect the same purpose 
in England." — Hume, ch. xliii. vol. iv. p. 121. (Spots- 
wood, p. 391. Bymer, torn. xvi. p. 190.) 

"Whilst the said invasion was . . . talked of and in 
preparation in Spain, a shorter course was thought of, if 
it might have had success. Master Hesket was set on 
by the Jesuits, 1592, or thereabouts, with Father Far- 
son's consent or knowledge, to have stirred up the Earl 
of Derby to rebellion against her highness. 

" Not long after good Father Holt, and others with 
him, persuaded an Irishman, one Patrick Collen, (as he 
himself confessed,) to attempt the laying of his violent 
and villainous hands upon her majesty." — Important 
Considerations, p. 64. 

Shortly after, in the year 1593, it was discovered 
that Fuentes and Ibarra, who had succeeded Parma 
in the government of the Netherlands, had bribed 
the Queen's physician to poison her : — 

" The Queen complained to Philip of these dishonour- 
able attempts of his ministers, but could obtain no satis- 
faction. York and Williams, two English traitors, were 
afterwards executed for a conspiracy with Ibarra, equally 
atrocious." — Hume, u. s. p. 123. 

" Hereunto we might add the .... villainous attempt, 
1599, of Edward Squire, animated and drawn thereto (as 
he confessed) by Walpole, that pernicious Jesuit." — 
Import. Cons. p. 64. Camden, b. iv. pp. 429 — 431, 440. 

17. The last five years of the reign of Elizabeth 
were disturbed by the rebellion of Tyrone in Ireland. 
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He also proclaimed himself a champion of Rome, 
and "openly exulted in the present of a phoenix 
plume which the Pope, Clement VIIL, in order to 
encourage him in the prosecution of so good a cause 
had consecrated, and had conferred upon him/' — 
Hume, ch. xliv. vol. iv. p. 1 5 7. Camden, an. 1 599, b. iv. 
p. 511 . He was assisted by the Spaniards under 
D'Aquila, who " assumed the title of general, in the 
holy war for the preservation of the faith in Ireland/' 
— Hume, u. s. p. 177. Camden, an. 1601, b. iv. p. 
567. In the year 1600, the Pope sent a bull into 
Ireland, which is preserved in "Wilkins* Concilia, torn, 
iv. p. 362, (from the State Paper Office,) offering the 
rebels and all who should assist them the same in- 
dulgences as were contained in the bull imported 
by Sanders in 1580, that they might "more courage- 
ously and cheerfully endeavour themselves against 
the heretics/'— Also, in Life of Q. Eliz. by T. B. 1629, 
p. 256. 

18. It is satisfactory to find that, even at the end of 
her long reign, after such painful and perpetual ex- 
perience of the restless enmity of the Popes and of 
their more zealous adherents, the Queen was still 
able to distinguish between the bull-papists (as they 
were called) and the loyal Roman Catholics : — 

"By a proclamation of Nov. 7, 1601, the Queen 
banished the Jesuits and such priests as espoused their 
principles and party, forbidding them under pain of 
death, ever to return into England 3 but to such clergy 
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as would give a true profession of her allegiance, she sig- 
nified her wish to show favour and indulgence. The cir~ 
cumstance as an omen portending happiness was eagerly 
embraced by some of the leading clergy, and they came 
forward with a protestation of allegiance^ dated Jan. 31, 
1602."— Berington, xu s. p. 68. 

It should be observed, however, that only thirteen 
out of four hundred priests then in England signed 
this document. Its effect on their position among 
their brethren is also worth noting :— 

" Their act was represented as little less than schisma- 
tical ; the university of Louvain gravely pronounced, that 
they had sinned through ignorance and imprudence, but 
that it was not the sin of absolute heresy; and Dr. 
Champney, one of the thirteen, a man of singular endow, 
ments, being some years afterwards appointed director 
to a convent of nuns, was compelled to surrender the im- 
portant charge, on its being notified to his fair penitents 
that he had signed that horrible protestation!" — Ibid, 
p. 72. 

19. 1 will conclude these notices of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth by citing some express testimonies on both 
sides to the fact (which few readers perhaps will now 
be inclined to doubt) that the Romanists who suffered 
during that period suffered, in the intention of the 
legislature, as traitors, and not as professors of a 
persecuted religion. 

Soon after the conspiracy of Somervile, in 1 583, a 
pamphlet was published, by order of Lord Burleigh, 

entitled "Execution of Justice in the Land, for 
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maintenance of Public and Christian Peace; against 
certain stirrers of sedition, and adherents to the 
traitor 8 and enemies of the realm; without any perse- 
cution of (hem for questions of religion, as is falsely 
reported and published by these traitors and fosterers 
of treason." The date is determined by internal evi- 
dence. It may be sufficient to have quoted the title. 
The tract has been republished under a shorter title, 
in Bp. Gibson's Preservative against Popery, TiU 
xiii. vol. iii., to which edition, our references have 
been made. It is to be found also in the Harleian 
Miscellany, vol. ii., and Holinshed's Chronicles, vol iii. 
Strype assigns the composition of it to Burleigh, 
having seen the minutes " in his own hand, among 
his papers/' — vol. iii. b. i. ch. xxiii. p. 408. 

At the same time was published a much shorter 
tract " against slanderous reports, spread abroad in 
seditious books, letters, and libels, thereby to in* 
flame the hearts of our countrymen," entitled A De- 
claration of the favourable dealing of her Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed for the examination of cer- 
tain, traitors, and of tortures unjustly reported to be 
done upon them for matters of religion. Holinshed, 
vol. iii. p. 1357. 

In the letter of Walsingham to M. Critoy, before 
cited, he lays down the following principles, as those 
upon which he finds the Queen's "proceedings to 
have been grounded :" — 

" (1) The one, that consciences are not to be forced, 
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but to be won and reduced by the force of truth, with 
the aid of time, and the use of all good means of instruc- 
tion and persuasion. 

" (2) The other, that the causes of conscience when 
they exceed their bounds, and grow to be matter of fac- 
tion, lose their nature ; and that sovereign princes ought 
distinctly to punish their practices and contempt, though 
coloured with the pretence of conscience and religion." 

He then shows briefly that the government had 
reaUy acted on these principles. 

The tract called " Important Considerations, &c." 
written by the secular priests to expose the treason- 
able conduct of the Jesuits, and to warn the laity 
against their practices, appeared only two years be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth, and therefore may be 
regarded as a review of the policy of her whole reign. 
From it I select the following passage : — 

" We are fully persuaded in our consciences, and as 
men, besides our learning, who have some experience, 
that if the Catholics had never sought by indirect means 
to have vexed her majesty with their designments against 
her crown: if the Pope and King of Spain had never 
plotted with the Duke of Norfolk : if the rebels in the 
North had never been heard of: if the bull of Pius Quintus 
had never been known : if the said rebellion had never 
been justified: if neither Stukeley nor the Pope had 
attempted any thing against Ireland : if Gregory the 
Thirteenth had not renewed the said excommunication : 
if the Jesuits had never come into England : if the Pope 
and King of Spain had not practised with the Duke of 
G-uise for his attempt against her majesty : if Parsons 
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and the rest of the Jesuits, with other our countrymen 
beyond the seas, had never been agents in those traitor- 
ous and bloody designments of Throckmorton, Parry, 
Collen, York, Williams, Squire, and such like ; if they 
had not by their treatises and writings endeavoured to 
defame their sovereign, and their own country, labouring 
to have many of their books to be translated into divers 
languages, thereby to show more their own disloyalty ; 
if Cardinal Alane and Parsons had not published the 
renovation of the said bull by Sixtus Quintus : if there- 
unto they had not added their scurrilous and unmanly 
admonition, or rather most profane libel against her 
majesty : if they had not sought by false persuasions, 
and unghostly arguments, to have allured the hearts of 
all Catholics from their allegiance: if the Pope had 
never been urged by them to have thrust the King of 
Spain into that barbarous action against the realm: if 
they themselves with all the rest of that generation, had 
not laboured greatly with the said King for the conquest 
and invasion of this land by the Spaniards, who are 
known to be the cruelest tyrants that live upon the 
earth: if in all their whole proceedings, they had not 
from time to time depraved, irritated, and provoked both 
her Majesty and the State, with these and many other 
such-like their most ungodly anfl unchristian practices : 
but on the contrary, if the popes from time to time had 
sought her Majesty, by kind offices and gentle persua- 
sions, never ceasing the prosecution of those and such- 
.like courses of humanity and gentleness : if the Catholics 
and priests beyond the seas had laboured continually the 
furtherance of those most priest-like and divine allure- 
ments, and had framed their own proceedings in all their 
works and writings accordingly : if we at home all of us, 
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both priests and people, had possessed crar souls in meek- 
ness and humility, honoured her Majesty, borne with the 
infirmities of the State, suffered all things and death as 
true Catholic priests: if all of us (we say) had thus 
done ; most assuredly the State would have loved us, or 
at least borne with us: where there is one Catho- 
lic, there would have been ten: there had been no 
speeches amongst us of racks and tortures, nor any 
cause to have used them ; for none were ever vexed that 
way simply for that he was either priest or Catholic, but 
because they were suspected to have had their hands in 

some of the said most traitorous designments And 

therefore let us all turn over the leaf and take another 
course, than hitherto we have done." — pp. 70 — 72. 

The following incidental vindication of Elizabeth 
occurs in King James' Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance : — 

" First the Pope expresseth herein his sorrow for that 
persecution which the Catholics sustain for the faith's 
sake. Wherein besides the main untruth, whereby I am 
so injuriously used, I must even avow and maintain, as 
the truth is according to mine own knowledge, that the 
late Queen, of famous memory, never punished any papist 
for religion, but that their punishment was ever extorted 
out of her hands, against her will, by their own misbe» 
haviour ; which both the time and circumstances of her 
actions will manifestly make proof of." — Works, p. 262. 
Ed. 1616. 

The following extract to the same purport is from 
Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth : — 

" Now whilst he (the Duke of Anjou, a suitor to the 
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Queen) abode here, the Queen, to take away the fear 
which had possessed many men's minds, that Eeligion 
would be altered, and Popery tolerated, being overcome 
by importunate suit, permitted that Edmund Gampian 
aforesaid, of the Society of Jesus, Ralph Sherwin, Luke 
Kirby, and Alexander Briant, Priests, should be ar- 
raigned: who being indicted according to the Act of 
Treason, of the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third, and 
charged that they had compassed and imagined the de- 
struction of the Queen and the Realm, adhered to the 
Bishop of Rome, the Queen's enemy, and had come into 
England to disturb the quiet state of the Realm, and to 
gather forces, were condemned to die, and whereas they 
obstinately defended the Pope's authority against the 
Queen, were executed. For Campian, after he was con- 
demned, being asked first, whether Queen Elizabeth were 
a lawful and rightful Queen, refused to answer; then, 
whether he would take part with the Queen, or the Pope, 
if he should send forces against the Queen, he openly 
professed and testified under his hand, that he would 
stand for the Pope. Afterwards some others also were exe- 
cuted for the same causes, whereas in full ten years after 
the Rebellion there had been no more than five Papists 
put to death. But these things I leave to the writer of 
the Ecclesiastical History : yet let me, by his leave, note 
here summarily a few things which are conjoined with 
matters of the Commonwealth. Such certainly were these 
times, that the Queen (who never thought men's con- 
sciences were to be forced) complained many times that 
she was driven of necessity to take these courses, unless 
she would see the destruction of herself and her subjects, 
under colour of conscience and the Catholic religion. 
Yet for the most part of these silly Priests, she did not 
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believe them to be guilty of practising the destruction of 
their country. But those superiors were they whom she 
held to be the instruments of this foul crime, forsomuch 
as they which were sent committed the full and free dis- 
posure of themselves to their superiors. For when those 
which were now and afterwards taken were asked, 
Whether by authority of the Bull of Pius Quintus, Bishop 
of Borne, the subjects were absolved from their oath of 
allegiance towards the Queen, in such sort that they might 
take arms against their JPrince ; whether they thought her 
to be lawful Queen; whether they would subscribe to 
Sanders* and Bristow's opinion of the authority of that 
Bull; whether, if the Bishop of Borne should move war 
against the Queen, they would join with her or him ? they 
answered some of them so ambiguously, some so stoutly, 
and some by prevarication or silence shifted off the ques- 
tions in such sort, that some ingenious Catholics began 
to suspect they fostered some treachery ; and I. Bishop, 
a man devoted to the Bishop of Borne, wrote against 
them, and soundly proved, that that Constitution of the 
Lateran Council obtruded under that name, upon which 
the whole authority of absolving subjects from their alle- 
giance, and deposing Princes is founded, is no other than 
a decree of Pope Innocent the Third, and was never ad- 
mitted in England: yea, that the said Council was no 
Council at all, nor was any thing at all there decreed 
by the Fathers."— An. 1581, b. iii. p. 239. 

The conclusion which the foregoing facts and state- 
ments have forced irresistibly on my own mind, I will 
now express in the words of a Roman Catholic writer, 
on whom they have had the same effect : — 

" This then I infer (and I have ample grounds for the 
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inference), that as none of the old clergy suffered, and 
none of the new who roundly renounced the assumed 
prerogative of papal despotism, it was not for any tenet 
of the Catholic faith that they were exposed to perse- 
cution." — Berington, Introd. to Memoirs of Panzani, 
p. 34. 



The successor of Elizabeth, whether judged by his 
declarations or by his general conduct, appears to 
have been disposed to treat his Roman Catholic 
subjects with leniency, and even favour. At the 
same time, the peculiar infirmities of his character 
rendered him liable to be hurried, in the unceasing 
alarms which they occasioned him, into acts of inju- 
dicious and unnecessary severity) unknown to the 
steady and firm policy of the preceding reign. The 
sufferers have accused him of duplicity; and it is 
only in accordance with what we know of his 
timidity and over-caution, and with the political 
morality of his times, to believe that he would not 
scruple to use falsehood with a declared and dan- 
gerous foe ; but it is evident, both from his circum- 
stances and his character, that he could have had no 
secret hostility to the Roman Catholics ; or rather, 
I may say, that a very strong motive must have been 
needed to excite him to that decided part which he 
was occasionally found to take against them. (See 
Berington, u. s. p. 73.) This inducement was sup- 
plied by the repeated treasons of the Jesuits, and of 
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others who had adopted their principles, who are even 
accused of endeavouring to provoke persecution, that 
those who suffered from it might be the more ready 
to fall in with their seditious designs. When, in the 
reign of his son, it was " whispered at Court," that 
" either liberty of conscience, or some other great 
matter, was in agitation in favour of the Catholics, 
..... and that the King was resolved to make 
them very easy/' — 

" The Jesuits were not willing to hearken to an accom- 
modation on the terms that were commonly proposed. 
Their usual language was, that the Eoman Catholic reli- 
gion would never be restored in England but by the 

sword Their aversion to an accommodation was 

still more suspected from a book published by one of their 
order, entitled, Quod libertas conscientice rum convenit 
Anglis pro jyrcesenti rerum statu (Liberty of Conscience 
not good for the English in the present Position of 
Affairs). " — Memoirs of Panzani, p. 150. 

After the accession of James, the rising influence 
of the Puritans, whom the determined character of 
the Queen had held in check, made itself strongly 
felt in every question that concerned the subjects of 
Rome." " Even so early" (as the first year of his 
reign), observes Hume, "he saw reason to make 
public complaints of the restless and encroaching 
spirit of the puritanical party, and of the malevolence 
with which they endeavoured to inspire the Com- 
mons." — Ch. xlv. voL iv. p. 248, It was some time 
before the Church was at their mercy, and in the 
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meanwhile they exerted themselves on every oppor- 
tunity against those who were less powerfully de- 
fended. The conduct of the Romanists had long 
been adding to the numbers, and increasing the bit- 
terness, of the Puritans, and now that the latter had 
become powerful, they were the first to suffer. Be- 
sides, it may be supposed that, by this time, years of 
mutual injury and distrust had nearly obliterated in 
the minds of ordinary men the distinction which the 
better sort still professed to see, and, without doubt, 
still strove to observe, between the religious adhe- 
rent and the political partisan of Rome. 

" The name of a priest and a plotter" says a Roman 
Catholic historian, when speaking of this period, 
" were equivalent terms, as the notion had obtained 
among the vulgar." — Dodd, pt. v. art. i. vol. iv. p. 4. 
However, notwithstanding this change for the worse 
in the temper of the nation, it is an undeniable fact, 
that the Romanists were still the aggressors in every 
case, and that the severe measures of the govern- 
ment were still extorted, or appeared, in those times 
of excitement, tp be extorted, by the necessities of 
self-defence. 

. The sentiments which James professed towards 
this portion of his subjects, on his accession to the 
throne, are thus stated by him in a speech addressed 
to his first Parliament, on the 19th day of March, 
J603:— 

" As to the persons of my subjects which are of that 
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profession, I must divide them into two ranks, clerics and 
laics : for the part of the laics, certainly I ever thought 
them far more excusable than the other sort ; because 
that sort of religion contained such an ignorant, doubtful, 
and implicit kind of faith in the laics, grounded upon 
their Church, as, except they do generally believe whatso- 
ever their teachers please to affirm, they cannot be thought 
guilty of these particular points of heresies and cor- 
rations, which Lir teachers do so wilful* profess. 
And again I must subdivide the same laics into two 
ranks, that is, either quiet and weB-minded men, peaceable 
subjects, who either being old have retained their first 
drunken-in liquor, upon a certain shomefacedness to be 
thought curious and changeable: or being young men, 
through evil education have never been nursed or brought 
up but upon such venom in place of wholesome nutri- 
ment ; and that sort of people I would be sorry to punish 
their bodies for the error of their minds, the reformation 
whereof must only come of God and the true Spirit. But 
the other rank of laics, who either through curiosity, 
affectation of novelties, or discontentment in their private 
humours, have changed their coats, only to be factious 
stirrers of Bedition, and perturbers of the Common- 
wealth, their backwardness in their religion giveth a 
ground to me the magistrate, to take the better heed to 
their proceeding, and to correct their obstinacy. But for 
the part of the clerics, I must distinctly say and affirm, that 
as long as they maintain one special point of their doc- 
trine and another point of their practice they are no way 
sufferable to remain in this kingdom. Their point of 
doctrine is that arrogant and ambitious supremacy of 
their head the Pope, whereby he not only claims to be 
spiritual head of all Christians, but also to have an im- 
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perial civil power over all kings and emperors, dethroning 
and decrowning princes with his foot as pleaseth him, and 
dispensing and disposing of all kingdoms and empires at 
his appetite. The other point, which they observe hi 
continual practice, is the assassinates and murders of 
kings, thinking it no sin, but rather a matter of salvation, 
to do all actions of rebellion and hostility against their 
natural Sovereign Lord, if he be once cursed, his subjects 
discharged of their fidelity, and his kingdom given a prey 
by that three-crowned monarch, or rather monster, their 
head."— Stow's Annals ; ed. 1615, p. 841. 

1. Before the coronation of James, two distinct con- 
spiracies were already in progress, both aiming at a 
restoration of the ascendency of Rome. The dis- 
covery (in Aug. 1 603) of one of these, known as the 
" Treason of the Priests," led to a knowledge of the 
other, in which certain Jesuits were concerned, with 
some persons who afterwards engaged in the Gun- 
powder Plot. — Tierney, Notes to Dodd, pt. v. art. L 
vol. iv. pp. 4 — 9. 

2. These discoveries gave occasion to A Proclama- 
tion commanding all Jesuits, seminaries, and other 
Priests, to depart the realm, within twenty-six days 
from the date thereof, which was Feb. 22, 1 604 ( Wilkins, 
torn. iv. p. 376), and to "An Act (1 Jac. I. c. 4) for 
the due execution of the statutes against Jesuits, semi- 
nary Priests, and Recusants;" and on the fourteenth 
of August in the same year, notwithstanding two 
petitions from some of the Roman Catholics, "re- 
nouncing all temporal authority but that of the king, 
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and offering to gage 'life for life' for the fidelity 
of their clergy" (Dodd by Tierney, vol iv. App. 
No. x.), " a new proclamation was published, admo- 
nishing the judges and magistrates to be rigorous in 
enforcing the penal laws (More, 306, 307). A few 
weeks later, a commission was appointed for the 
banishment of the Catholic Missionaries; while a 
canon, framed by the Convocation which had just 
separated, commanded every officiating Clergyman, 
under pain of suspension, to make a return of the 
names of all recusants above the age of thirteen 
years, residing within his parish. (Canon cxiv.) 
Courts were then ordered to be held every six weeks, 
to receive informations and to pronounce on the 
guilt of the accused. The usual fines were levied 
with redoubled rigour. " — Tierney, u, s. p. 40. 

3. In November of the same vear occurred the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot, some of the principal 
actors in which had been engaged (as was mentioned 
before) in another conspiracy, at a time when James 
was believed to be more favourable to the Romanists ; 
who probably, however, would not have contemplated 
a design so desperate and dreadful, but for the late 
aggravation of their sufferings. From this time, as 
might be expected, through a period of several years, 
the unhappy Romanists encountered extreme suffer- 
ing under an oppressive legislation, which, from the 
increasing spirit of religious faction, was sometimes 
executed with many needless circumstances of cruelty 
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and insult. I do not mean to deny that by far the greater 
number of those whose sufferings are on record were 
traitors in principle, if not in fact, or that the king 
believed himself throughout to be acting with the 
same discrimination as his predecessor ; but, unhap- 
pily, there is, notwithstanding, every reason to be- 
lieve that the innocent were often confounded with 
the guilty, and that the less guilty were often visited 
with a severity disproportionate to their offence. 
In short the harvest, for which the Popes and the 
Jesuits had sown with so much industry, was at 
length come indeed ; and while they, the most guilty, 
with few exceptions, remained in selfish security be- 
yond the reach of vengeance, the unfortunates, whom 
they had misled or compromised, were compelled to 
reap the bitter fruit of their unchristian machina- 
tions. See Berington's Introd. u. s. pp. 28. 86. 

A very few facts from the later history of this reign 
will serve to show the perseverance of Rome in the 
same policy, and the continued obedience of its 
agents. — 

4. " The Parliament and King, aware that some Catho- 
lics, from conscientious scruples, objected to the oath of 
supremacy, and still that there were many whose civil prin- 
ciples were sound and loyal, seriously desired to offer 
them a political test, which should establish a just discri- 
mination, that is, should show them who might be safely 
trusted. In this view the oath of allegiance was framed, 
to which it was thought every Catholic would cheerfully 
submit, who did not believe the Bishop of Borne had 
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power to depose kings, and give away their dominions." — 
Berington, u. s. p. 76. 

This oath was condemned by the Pope, Paul V., 
as " containing many tilings obviously adverse to faith 
and salvation, in a brief addressed to the English 
Catholics, Oct. 22, 1 606. "— Ibid. p. 77. The brief is 
in Dodd, vol. iv. App. No. xxv. 

The next year, the Pope, having heard that many 
refused obedience to his brief, under the plea that it 
had been surreptitiously obtained, issued another, 
dated Aug. 23, 1607, declaring that it had been 
" written not only motu proprio and upon sure 
information, but after lpng and grave delibera- 
tion," and commanding unreserved obedience to 
it. This also is given in Dodd, vol. iv. App. 
No. xxviii. 

The Archpriest Blackwell, having himself taken 
the oath and advised his clergy to do the same, was 
first censured in a letter from Bellarmine, dated 
Sept. 28, 1607 (Ibid. No. xxx.), and afterwards 
deposed from office by a papal brief of Feb. 1, 1608. 
Ibid. No. xxxi. 

5. In 1609, an English priest, named Smith, being 
in Rome, gave offence there " by advancing these two- 
propositions, that it was no article of the Catholic 
faith that the Pope had a power of deposing princes, 
and that there is no true Catholic now in England, 
so long as they have no bishops" — Berington, u. s. 
p. 82. 
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6. There is extant a supplication (without date) 
addressed to the same Pope by eight priests confined 
in Newgate for refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance. — Dodd, vol iv. App. No. xxxviii. In it they 
conjured him to explain what those things were which 
he had pronounced to be adverse to faith and salva- 
tion ; and to induce him to do so, gave a very moving 
picture of the sufferings to which his brief had ex- 
posed them and others. " To this appeal, so touch- 
ing, so just, so reasonable, no answer was returned 
The court of Rome, as Bossuet observes, was afraid 
lest explanation might overthrow its claims to tem- 
poral jurisdiction. (Defens. DecL Cler. Gall. lib. viii. 
c. 23)."— Tierney, vol. iv. p. 78. 

7. In the year 1614, a work written by a priest 
named " Preston, alias Widdrington, in favour of the 
oath of allegiance, and against the deposing power," 
was " formally censured at Rome." — Mem. of Pan- 
zani, p. 156, Note by Berington. 

8. In the Appendix to vol. iv. of Mr. Tierney's edi- 
tion of Dodd, No. xxxvii., are given extracts from the 
examination of twenty-two persons, one a layman, 
the rest priests, in 1614 and 1615, from an attested 
copy in the State Paper Office. Of twelve questions 
which were put to each of them, I will give two, 
with their answers. 

Quest. 2. " Whether a judge of our religion may not 
lawfully give sentence against a man of their reli- 
gion ? " Nine refused to answer this ; the answer of 
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eight is not recorded ; one affirmed the lawfulness gen- 
erally ; two allowed it in the case of laymen, denied 
it of priests ; one declared it doubtful ; one said that 
he allowed therein " the common received doctrine 
of the Catholic Church," and refused other answer. 

Q. 8 (to which Q. 10 was similar). "Whether, be- 
fore it be defined by a general council, a man may 
hold it lawful to depose or kill the king ? " Ten re- 
fused any answer : one judged the killing unlawful, 
the deposition a disputable point, before so defined ; 
two refused to answer as to deposition, but judged 
killing unlawful : one suspended his judgement : one 
held both unlawful till defined: one thought the 
question doubtful: one, touching the deposition, 
could not tell what to think ; touching the killing, 
took it absolutely to be unlawful : one said that it is 
"a received opinion in the Catholic Church, and 
commonly taught, that a Christian prince may com- 
mit such offences, as that the Pope hath power to 
depose him/' and that he, for his part, thought that 
opinion true : one, that he allowed therein " the 
common received doctrine of the Catholic Church," 
and refused other answer : one, that " touching the 
killing of the king, he doth not think that ever any 
council will define it to be lawful, and, in the mean 
time, that it cannot be lawful to kill a king ; but 
touching deposing, he holdeth it to be the common 
and approved opinion that in some cases, propter 
bonum spirituale, it is lawful for the Pope to depose 
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a king :" the answer of one is not recorded : one 
who declined answering to Q. 8, answered to 10, that 
he thought " it most fit to incline to the point of 
deposing ; but for giving his answer to the point of 
killing, he desired respite for further answer there- 
unto." 

9. We have heard what disposition the king ex- 
pressed towards Romanists at the commencement of 
his reign : let us now hear what account he could give 
of his conduct towards them, and of the principles 
by which it had been governed, after his professions 
had been for some years upon their triaL His state- 
ments may be coloured by self-love ; but it is incre- 
dible that a publication which was intended as an 
appeal to all Europe should contain any thing that 
was notoriously false. In the work to which I refer, 
viz. his Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, written 
in answer to the two briefs of Paul V. and Bellar- 
mine's letter to Blackwell, before mentioned, he thus 
speaks of himself : — 

" How many did I honour with knighthood of known 
and open recusants P How indifferently did I give audi- 
ence and access to both sides, bestowing equally all 
favours and honours on both professions? How free 
and continual access had all ranks and degrees of Pa- 
pists in my court and company ? And, above all, how 
frankly and freely did I free recusants from their ordi- 
nary payments ? Besides, it is evident what straight order 
was given out of my own mouth to the Judges to spare 
the execution of all priests, notwithstanding their con- 
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viction, joining thereunto a gracious proclamation where- 
by all priests that were at liberty and not taken might 
go out of the kingdom by such a day : my general pardon 
having been extended to all convicted priests in prison ; 
whereupon they were set at liberty as good subjects, and 
all priests that were taken after, sent over and set at 
liberty there."— Works, p. 253. 

Bellarmine having answered this Apology, it was 
republished by the king with a preface, which he 
styles a "Premonition to all Christian Monarchs," 
&c. From this I extract the following : — 

" As for the cause of their punishment, I do constantly 
maintain that which I have said in my Apology : That no 
man, either in my time or the late Queen's, ever died 
here for his conscience. For let him be never so devout 
a Papist, nay, though he profess the same never so con- 
stantly, his life is in no danger by the law, if he break 
not out into some outward act, expressly against the 
words of the law, or plot not some unlawful or dangerous 
practice or attempt ; priests and popish churchmen only 
excepted, that receive orders beyond the seas ; who, for 
the manifold treasonable practices that they have kindled 
and plotted in this country, are discharged to come home 
again under pain of treason, after their receiving of the 
said orders abroad ; and yet without some other guilt m 
them than their bare home coming have none of them 
been ever put to death." — P. 336. 

10. The following declaration of Charles I. in answer 
to some Puritans in both houses of Parliament who 
had expressed dissatisfaction at his leniency, refers 
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to both the reigns which we have reviewed, and will 
therefore be a suitable conclusion to this article : — 

" Concerning John Goodman the priest, I will let you 
know the reason why I reprieved him ; that, as I am in- 
formed, neither Queen Elizabeth, nor my father, did ever 
avow that any priest in their time was ever executed 
merely for religion, which to me seems to be this parti- 
cular case." — Speeches, No, xxv. Feb. 3, 1640-1. Works, 
p. 170, ed. 1687. 



H. 

Having seen it somewhere remarked that a work 
published by the Rev. E. Price, the editor of " Dol- 
man's Magazine/' under the title of " Sick Calls/' 
and professing to be the record of a priest's inter- 
course with the sick and dying, contained no allu- 
sion whatever to purgatory, I looked through the 
book myself, and am able to corroborate the asser- 
tion. I found it, on the contrary, contain very fre- 
quent and very confident expressions of an antici- 
patioix of perfect happiness immediately after death ; 
e. g. see pp. 187, 251, 266. Some acquaintance with 
continental Romanism made the circumstance ap- 
pear to me so singular, that I was induced to exa- 
mine several works in common use in England, with 
a reference to the same subject. I will state the re- 
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suit of my observation on different editions of two 
most important publications ; the Annotations in the 
Rheims Testament, and the " Garden of the Soul" 

On examining an early edition of the former, 
dated 1600, I find notes appended to Matt v. 26, 
xii. 32, and Luke xvi. 26, in which it is stated that 
certain Fathers, &c. infer purgatory from those 
places. There is a long argument for it in the note 
upon 1 Cor. iii. 12 — 15. In that on 1 Pet. iii. 19, it 
is expressly said to be the " prison " in which were 
the spirits to whom Christ preached. At Acts ix. 
40, it is mentioned in connexion with prayers for 
the dead. At Rev. xiv. 13, the note answers at 
length objections to it from the text. There is, also, 
a more incidental notice of it in other places, as 
Acts ii. 27 ; James ii. 13 ; Rev. v. 3. 

After this repeated mention, inculcation, and de- 
fence of the doctrine in the old editions, it certainly 
is rather surprising, even after we observe that 
the notes have been compressed throughout, to find 
what short work is made with it in the "new edition" 
of 1846. As far as I can see, the word occurs but 
once; namely, in the note on Matt. xii. 32. "It 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor 
in the world to come." The old note on this text 
affirmed, intelligibly enough, that certain " holy doc- 
tors gather hereupon, that some sins may be re- 
mitted in the next life and consequently prove 
purgatory thereby," The modern note makes the 
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inference of the holy doctors much less definite and 
much less to the purpose of Rome : they now 
" gather that some sins may be remitted in the 
world to come : and, consequently, that there is a 
purgatory, or middle place : a remark which would 
naturally lead the reader to suppose that the doc- 
trine was only a matter of opinion among divines. 
Yet this is the only substitute, throughout the Anno- 
tations, as now published, for their original bold 
and uncompromising advocacy of the unmistakeably 
Roman doctrine of purgatory. The note on 1 Pet. 
iii. 19 is so transformed, as to appear intended to 
convey the doctrine of the intermediate state, as 
held by English divines. 

It may be worth noticing that Limbo is twice 
mentioned in the old edition of the notes ; at Matt 
xvi. 22, and Acts ii. 27 ; but not a single time in the 
new. 

In the " Garden of the Soul," as originally pub- 
lished by Bishop Challoner, I find only this ambi- 
guous mention of sufferings to be endured by the 
faithful in the next life :— 

" I will willingly accept from Thy hands whatever . . . 
sufferings I shall meet with during the remainder of my 
life, or at my death, as just punishment." — Reprint, 1840, 
p. 19» 

And one express mention of purgatory, vis. in the 
Jesus Psalter (p. 276), a popular form of devotion, 
which the Bishop has admitted into his compilation. 
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The work contains a collection of ten Prayers for 
the Dead (p. 245), not one of which speaks of suf- 
fering as the present lot of those for whom it is 
offered. 

In 1831, a new edition of the " Garden of the 
Soul" was drawn up by a " certain number" of the 
clergy of the midland district, and "recommended" 
by its "venerable superior" (Dr. Walsh) "to the 
genera] adoption of the clergy and laity subject to 
his pastoral care." It contained much new matter 
which the preface declared to be " called for by the 
general practice of Catholics." The plea was not 
literally untrue ; but the controversy excited by 
the additions proved that, at that time, they could 
not be " called for by the general practice of English 
Catholics." The following are the interpolations, 
having reference to purgatory, which occur in this 
edition :— 

" Let us offer up our most fervent prayers for the re- 
pose of the souls of the faithful departed, &c." — Ed. 1839, 
p. 76. 

" That it would please thee to assume into thy glory 
all the faithful, departed in thy grace; that as with 
patience they expect the satisfaction of thy justice, they 
may with gladness receive the deliverance of thy mercy." 
p. 134. (The Litany in which this occurs had also found 
its way into some earlier editions. See Reprint of 1840, 
Appendix, p. 311.) 

In the " Recommendation of a Soul that is just 
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Departing/' pp. 289—296, we find the following 
petitions : — 

" Mayest thou never know the horror of darkness, the 

crackling of flames, or racking torments May 

Christ deliver thee from torments, &c." p. 292. "Deliver 
him from all the sufferings and pains which he fears he 
has deserved, &c." — p. 295. 

In a •Litany for the Dead, pp. 297 — 303, are the 
following : — 

" From the evils to which their defective mortifications 
in this world have exposed them in the other, Deliver 
them, O Lord." 

" From the pains of purgatory, justly inflicted on them 
as the proper effects of their sins, Deliver, Sfc" 

"From that dreadful prison, whence there is no re- 
lease till they have paid the utmost farthing, Deliver, Sfc" 

" From all their torments, incomparably greater than 
the sharpest pains of this life, Deliver, 8[c" — p. 299. 

" That it would please thee to hasten the day of visit- 
ing thy faithful detained in the receptacle of sorrow, . . . 
We beseech thee, $7?."— p. 300. 

" Almighty God, .... in whose holy custody are de- 
posited the souls of all those that depart hence in an 

inferior degree of thy grace, who are detained in a 

state of grief, .... we humbly offer our prayers for thy 
afflicted servants, who continually wait and sigh after the 
day of their deliverance, &c." — p. 302. 

In the explanation of an indulgence, p. 326, men- 
tion is necessarily made of purgatory : — 

" When the truly penitent sinner receives the pardon 
of the guilt of his sins, by the sentence of absolution, 
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there may, and in general does, remain a debt of punish- 
ment due for those sins to the justice of Grod, which 
punishment must be undergone either in this world or in 
the middle state called purgatory." 

The reader will easily understand that such varia- 
tions as those here pointed out result from the 
existence of distinct schools of thought, at different 
times, or in different parts, within the communion of 
Rome. 



I. 

Scapulars consist of " two square pieces of woollen 
stuff, joined to each other by two strings, so that 
one may hang over the breast, and the other over 
the back." 

There are five scapulars, those of Mount Carmel, 
of Our Lady of Dolours, of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, of the Blessed Trinity, and of the Passion. 
Each of these has its own colour, and a peculiar 
representation on one side. 

The histories of all are very similar. I will give 
that of the last invented ; the use of which has been 
authorized by the present Pope : — 

" On the evening of the Octave of St. Vincent, the 
26th of July, 1846, Sister W , belonging to the com- 
munity of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent of Paul, 
being in the chapel, felt convinced that our Lord there ap- 
peared to her in a vision. He held in His right hand a scar- 
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let scapular, suspended by two woollen strings of the same 
colour. Upon one side of it the divine Saviour was Him- 
self represented hanging upon the cross, and at His feet 
were the instruments of His most sorrowful passion ; the 
Praetorian's scourge, the hammer, and the robe which had 
covered His bleeding body! Around the crucifix were 
inscribed the words, ' Sacred Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, save us!' At the other end of the string was a 
piece of the same material, covered with a representation 
of His sacred heart and that of His holy mother. A 
cross placed between the two appeared to spring from 
both hearts, and encircling them were the words, 
' Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, protect us.* 

"In making these particulars known to the general 
superior of the congregation of the mission and of the 
sisters of charity, the same sister, who is inspired by our 
Lord constantly to meditate upon His sacred passion, 
added further, that our divine Saviour seemed also to 
express an exceedingly fervent desire to see this new 
Scapular immediately copied, and similar ones every 
where distributed, in order to put men in remembrance 
of the cruel sufferings He endured for their sakes, and of 
the ardent love He bears them. The apparition of our 
Lord, holding in His hand the Scapular of His Passion, 
was several times repeated ; it took place on the day of 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, in 1846, attended by 
this additional circumstance, viz. that Sister W 
thought she heard our Lord address to her these con- 
soling words ; * Every one who wears this Scapular shall 
receive every Friday a great increase of faith, hope, and 
charity.' 

" The superior at first attached but little importance 
to these communications; but being at Borne in the 
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month of June, 1847, he thought it his duty to lay the 
particulars before the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and, to his 
astonishment, the holy pontiff, Pius IX., evinced no 
doubt whatever of their credibility, but, on the contrary, 
mentioned the satisfaction he felt in seeing a new means 
brought forward to assist in promoting the salvation of 
souls. Upon the simple representation that was made 
to him, he published a rescript dated the 25th of June, 
1847, authorising all priests of the congregations of the 
Mission called that of St. Lazarus, to bless and distri- 
bute the Scapular of the Passion of Jesus Christ." — The 
holy Scapular of the Passion and of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary. Burns, London, pp. 10. 



J. 

I. Prospective Indulgences or Confessionals. 

The original of the subjoined example is pre- 
served in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It is of comparatively recent date ; as Clement 
XII. occupied the see from 1730 to 1740. The 
more usual, perhaps I should say the older, forms 
do not give the petition of the person benefited, but 
begin by reciting the grant. They were kept ready 
for use, and only required the insertion of the name 
and date. 

" To our Most Holy Lord, Pope Clement the Twelfth. 

" Most Blessed Father, 
"Nathan Hickman an Englishman, being now in 
Borne, most humbly intreats your Holiness that you will 
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be pleased, of your goodness, to grant a plenary in- 
dulgence at the point of death to himself and to his 
relations by blood and marriage, to the second degree 
inclusively, and also to twenty-five other persons to be 
chosen at pleasure; provided they shall then be truly 
penitent, and confessed, and refreshed by holy commu- 
nion, or, in case they shall not be able to do that, pro- 
vided they shall at least, being contrite, invoke the name 
of Jesus with their mouth, or, if not that, with their 
heart. Which grace G-od, &c. 

" The chief Pontiff consents to grant the indulgence, as 
it is requested, in the usual form. 

"For the Most Eminent and Most Severend . . „ ' Car- 
dinal Corsini, O. A. de Ebescobaldy, Auditor." 

II. Rate Books of the Papal Penitentiary : — 
An official list, which fixed the price of absolution 
for various crimes, and of dispensations by which 
those who had committed them were made capable 
of acquiring, or retaining, spiritual offices, was long 
in use in the Church of Rome, under the name of 
Taxce Sacrce Pcenitentiarice Apostolicce. According 
to Polydore Vergil (lib. viii. c. ii. foL m. 487), Bene- 
dict XII. (1334 — 1342) was the first Pope who drew, 
or caused them to be drawn up. The last Papal 
edition was issued by Leo X., in 1514 ; since which 
time it has been frequently reprinted. The reader 
must be careful not to confound this Tax-table with 
another, which is nearly always found in the same 

1 The place of this hiatus is occupied in the original by the 
contracted form Bfio, the meaning of which I have been unable 
to learn with certainty. 
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volume with it, bearing the title of Tatoce Cancellarice 
Apostolicce, by which were settled the charges made 
at Rome on such occasions as — the consolidation of 
benefices (for a life or for ever), the appointment of 
" substitutes in any clerical office, the erection of 
churches, &c, or for dispensations to remedy defect 
of age, or birth, for indulgences granted to churches, 
for exemptions from fasting, &c. &c." This latter 
was first authorised by John XXII. (1316 — 1334.) 
It has been frequently published alone, and this cir- 
cumstance has given some modern Romish writers 
occasion to fancy, or, as I fear I must say, to appear 
to fancy, that the other has had no existence but in 
the calumnies of their opponents. An account of all 
the known editions and reprints of both these docu- 
ments is given by Mr. Mendham in his Spiritual 
Venality of Rome ; to which I am indebted for all 
the particulars in this note. His work includes a 
copy of the Taxae Poenitentiariae according to the 
edition of Leo X. I extract a few particulars 
almost at random : — 

Absolution for one who has written false letters testi- 
monial grossi viL 

Absolution for a priest keeping a concubine, and dis- 
pensation for the irregularity : and that notwithstanding 
provincial and synodal constitutions, &c. . g, vii, 

Absolution for one guilty of perjury . . g. vi. 

Absolution for one who has killed his father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, or other relation, if of the laity ; 
because, if the slain were of the clergy, the slayer would 
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be bound to visit the Apostolic see. Also the absolu- 
tions are entrusted to his own Bishop, or his official, or 
to some abbot, or to another prelate, or bishop, in the 
diocese ; nor can they be entrusted to the Curate : and 
any one of them comes to g. v. or vii. 

The English reader who wishes to see a complete 
translation of the Taxae Pcenitentiariae will find such 
in Crashaw's Mittimus to the Jubilee at Rome, Lon- 
don, 1625, and in A. Egane's Book of Bates now 
used in the Sin-Custom-House of the Church and 
Court of Borne, London, 1674. The latter writer 
had been Confessor-General of Ireland, and is, there- 
fore, a good authority in this matter. 

To show the light in which these enormities were 

viewed by well-informed and earnest members of the 

Church of Rome, I subjoin an extract made by Mr. 

Mendham from the writings of Claude D'Espense, a 

zealous Roman Catholic in the sixteenth century, 

described by Dupin (see his Eccl. Hist. Eng. Trans. 

1706, cent. xvi. B. V. pp. 100—106) as " one of the 

most learned and judicious doctors of his time ;" and 

by De Thou (lib. xvi. ad ann. 1555) as being too 

good to be made a cardinal,, for which honour Paul 

IV. had once intended him : — 

"It is wonderful that, at this time, in this schism, 
there has been no suppression of a book which is as an 
index of so many, so foul and fearful crimes, an index of 
a character so infamous, that I do not believe there is a 
work before the public that gives more scandal than this 
in Germany, Switzerland, and wherever they have re- 
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Tolted from the see of Borne : and so far is it from being 
suppressed by the favourers of the Church of Borne, that 
licences and impunities for crimes of such magnitude and 
character are, to a considerable extent, renewed and 
confirmed in the faculties of the legates who come thence 
hither, by which they are enabled to instate in privileges, in 
spite (God willing) of whatever fatal disqualification, and 
not only to absolve, but to give dispensations for orders, 
preferments, dignities, and all benefices whatever, in any 
number, of whatsoever kind, to illegitimate children, what- 
ever the degree of the sin that gave them birth, (not forget- 
ting those who have polluted themselves with adultery, 
that they may be able to marry,) to men guilty of perjury, 
of simony, of forgery likewise, of rape, of usury, of schism, 
of heresy, (provided they have come to their senses,) to 
men guilty of murder, — only casual or involuntary, for 
the former Tax-table did not except even wilful murder, — 
to priest-killers, to parricides, matricides, to slayers of 
brother, sister, wife, or infant, to witches, sorceresses, 
keepers of concubines, adulterers, Ac. Ac. Let Borne at 
length feel shame, and cease to expose to public infamy a 
catalogue, so impudent, of every species of crime.' ' — 
Comm. in Ep. ad Tit. c. i. v. 7, Paris, 1568, pp. 67, 68. — 
Opp. Lutet. Par. 1619, p. 479. 

Such a testimony as this makes it quite impos- 
sible to suppose, as the enormity of the case might 
incline us to hope, that a mistake has been made 
as to the meaning of these lists. It may be well to 
mention, however, that they formed the subject 
(understood as we understand them) of one of the 
" Hundred Grievances of the German Nation/' pre- 
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sented to the Pope by the Diet of Nuremberg, in 
1522, an assembly professing obedience to the Pope, 
and holding Roman Catholic doctrine. Will it be 
believed, then, that more than one recent controver- 
sialist has had the front to insinuate doubt, and sug- 
gest deceitful explanation respecting the Taxce P<&- 
nitentiarice in the following style ? — 

" In case there was the least real ground-work for this 
vile book, which I cannot find there was, the money paid 
into the Papal Chancery (it should be Penitentiary) 
could be nothing else but the fees of office on restoring 
certain culprits to the civil privileges which they had for- 
feited by their crimes." — Milner's End of Controversy, 
let. xli. note i. ed. 1824. 

We should indeed soon find an end of controversy, 
if we could believe the assertions of this unscru- 
pulous writer ; but see his character, from the pen of 
a Roman Catholic, in Berington's Preface to the 
Memoirs of Panzani, p. xxi. et seq., or by Southey, 
Vindic. Eccles. Angl. let. ix. p. 365. 



K. 

I. Wholesome Advice, &c. 

A teanslation of this interesting tract appeared in 
London in 1 687, printed for Randal Tayler. I copy 
from it the headings of the Counsels which the Vir- 
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gin is supposed to give to her worshippers, to show 
the identity of the Mariolatry of our modern ultra- 
Romanists with the superstition, which led the mind 
of France, by obvious and easy steps, to unbelief and 
atheism : — 

" Counsel I. To those who persuade themselves that, 
though they live sinful lives, yet they may be assured of 
their salvation, if they do but give some devotion to the 
B. V. 

" II. To those who blindly believe every thing that is 
told them of the revelations, apparitions, or prerogatives 
of the Virgin, and so put a false confidence in her, that 
with the greater licence they may live wicked lives. 

" III. To those who believe themselves in the number 
of the predestinate, if they have only devotion to the 
Virgin, and also endeavour very little to love God, pro* 
vided they have but any kind of thoughts, or give any 
sign of devotion to her. 

" IV. To those who neglect repentance, because they 
fancy G-od has not a heart to damn any who have but an 
outward show of zeal for the Blessed Virgin. 

" V. To those who think that though they have no 
love for G-od, they may be saved by supplicating our 
Lady. 

" VI. To those who, in giving honour to the Virgin, 
forget their duty to God, as if it were not from Him 
that she herself derives all her own happiness and glory. 

" VII. To those who pray to the holy Virgin, as if she 
had more mercy and goodness than Jesus Christ, and 
so put more confidence in her intercession than in the 
merit of her Son. 

" VIII. To those who pay their homage to the holy 
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Virgin, as to some inferior divinity, and who believe that 
without her there is no approaching God, even through 
Jesus Christ Himself. 

" IX. To those who make the Virgin Mary the media- 
trix between men and Jesus Christ, as if she had some 
merit in herself which she had not received in her Son. 

" X. To those who give the same title of honour to 
the Virgin Mary which ought to be given to God only. 

" XI. To those who make the Virgin Mary equal with 
God and with Jesus Christ. 

a XII. To those who rob Jesus Christ of all mercy, 
and give that divine attribute to the Virgin Mary. 

" XIII. To those who depend so much on the Virgin 
Mary, that they never have recourse to Jesus Christ. 

" XIV. To those who prefer their devotion to the Vir- 
gin before their love to God, and neglect the trust which 
they ought to put in Him. 

" XV. To those whose devotion 'tis to call themselves 
the slaves of the Virgin, and to wear little chains of gold 
or silver as marks of their slavery. 

" XVI. To those who take a great deal of care to 
adorn the chapel and image of the Virgin, whilst they 
neglect the poor, who are the true image of Jesus Christ. 

" XVII. To those who put their trust in images, as if 
there were some divine power in them, and who imagine 
a great difference between some of the images of the 
Virgin, and that some are better than others ; as if , in 
effect, it were not all one and the same to worship her 
under any one of those various figures, and in any place. 

" XVIII. To those whose zeal makes them attribute a 
thousand new virtues and prerogatives to the Blessed 
Virgin, and maintain them with as much heat and passion 
as any article of their Christian faith." 
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II Neapolitan Devotion to the Virgin. 

The quotations from the Glories of Mary in Ap- 
pendix A will go some way towards enabling the 
reader to judge whether I am right in asserting that 
there is a party among English Romanists which is 
infested by the superstitions condemned in the 
" Wholesome Advice, Sac" He may be further as- 
sisted in his judgement by the following extract from 
the periodical organ of that party, in which the 
" Neapolitan devotion to the Queen of Heaven " is 
described, and recommended to the admiration and 
imitation of our countrymen : — 

" They come and pour forth their whole souls before 
some picture or image of the Madonna, entering into all 
their hopes and fears, doubts and anxieties, every detail 
of their domestic circumstances, quite as naturally as a 
child confides its little troubles or desires to one of whose 
sympathy and assistance it has reason to be assured. At 
one time you may see a poor woman who is going on a 
journey, or removing from her usual place of residence, 
oome to take leave of her favourite Madonna, and talk to 
her, and lament over the separation, and in every respect 
converse with her as though she were her nearest and 
dearest Mend, from, whom she was about to part : or you 
may see another rush hastily into a church, evidently 
under the pressure of some sudden trial, throw herself at 
the feet of the Madonna, and cover them with kisses; 
then, amid the most convulsive sobs, and with any thing 
but the silent prayer of Anna, in which ' only her lips 
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moved, but her voice was not heard at all,' tell her the 
whole history of what has happened, and implore her in- 
terference; gradually her agitation subsides; she has 
communicated her troubles to one who will be sure to 
help her, and, strengthened by this consolation, she rises 
from her kneos with a calm and cheerful countenance, to 
go forth and bear them patiently. Yet she can scarcely 
make up her mind to leave the sanctuary of her peace. 
As she withdraws with slow and unwilling steps, ever and 
anon she turns her head to waft another kiss to the Ma- 
donna ; and you may hear such parting exclamations as 
these bursting from her lips: * Addio, Mamma mia; I 
have told you every thing ; I am going away now, and I 
reckon upon your help; you understand me; I know 
you'll not disappoint me ; addio, Mamma mia, addio. 9 

" And lest any of my readers should think that this 
child-like simplicity is confined to the lower and more 
uneducated classes, I cannot resist the temptation of pre- 
senting them with one or two extracts from a little book 
of devotions, published about twenty years ago by a dis- 
tinguished advocate, at that time one of the judges in 
Naples. This is a specimen of the kind of address which 
he uses towards the Madonna : ' Listen to me, my mo- 
ther : you must grant me what I have asked ; for if you 
refuse, what will people say of you ? Either that you 
could not, or that you would not, help me. That you 
could not, nobody will believe, for they know you too well 
for that ; and then, that you would not — I protest I would 
rather be told that you had not the power than that you 
had not the will ; for what ! shall it be said that my own 
mother, the mother of mercy, grace, and kindness, had 
not the will to relieve the necessity of one of her chil- 
dren ? Oh, what then will become of her reputation ? 
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Think of this, my mother, and extricate yourself from 
the dilemma if you can.' And again : ' You think, per- 
haps, my mother, that you have given me a great deal 
already. I do not deny it ; but you owe me still more 
than you have given me. Every one knows that your 
riches are inexhaustible ; that you are the Queen of hea- 
ven and earth, the dispenser of grace and the gifts of 
God. But then consider, I pray of you, that those riches 
were given you, not for yourself alone, but for your chil- 
dren ; for me, the last and most unworthy of them all ! 
Was it not to redeem us that the Son of God became 
man, and chose you for his mother P Behold, then, all 
that you have is ours ; it was given you for us ; it belongs 
to us. Now you cannot deny that all that you have yet 
given me is as nothing compared with what you possess. 
You are therefore my debtor, and you owe me much. Is 
it not so ? What answer have you to make to this ?' " — 
Bambler, vol. vi. pt. xxxiv. p. 300. 



L. 

The charge against the Church of Rome with respect 
to the Second Commandment is, that she has adopted 
a division of the Decalogue unknown to the Jews, 
whose authority should be conclusive in this matter, 
and not proposed by any Christian writer for four 
centuries after Christ (see Patrick on Exod. xx. 5 ; 
Andrewes' Pattern of Catechetical Doctrine, pt. iv. 
10th Com. p. 281, Oxf. 1846) ;— and that she has 
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done this with a purpose. She first teaches that the 
clauses in Exod. xx. 4 — 6, once universally known 
as the Second Commandment, are a mere appendage 
to the First ; and then, under pretence of omitting 
what is superfluous, she often gets rid of the un- 
palatable prohibition altogether. To illustrate this 
by an example : The Decalogue is given in the fol- 
lowing manner in the " Short Christian Doctrine/' a 
catechism composed by Bellarmine " at the command 
of Clement VIIL, revised and approved by the con- 
gregation of Reform/' and still in general use in the 
schools in Rome : — 

" Com. I. I am the Lord thy God : thou shalt have 
none other gods before me. 
II. Tbou shalt not take the name of God in 
vain. 

III. Remember to keep holy the festivals. 

IV. Honour thy father and thy mother. 
V. Do not kfll. 

VI. Do not commit adultery. 
VII. Do not steal. 
VEIL Do not bear false witness. 
IX. Do not covet thy neighbour's wife. 
X. Do not covet thy neighbour's goods." 

In Roma, 1836, (reprinted in London, 
1839,) p. 24. 
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M. 

The ablest of the Romish journals in this country 
has lately given to the world a series of articles on 
the " Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna.' They 
relate the miraculous history of some of the favourite 
images of the Blessed Virgin in Italy. By a provi- 
dential coincidence, they appeared at a time when 
the notorious discovery of two remarkable impos- 
tures, one at Rimini in Italy, the other in France, 
had put even the most credulous somewhat upon 
their guard ; yet I do not find that either the pru- 
dence or the enlightened piety of the Roman Ca- 
tholic authorities has interfered to rebuke the writer, 
or to suppress his contribution to their mythologies. 
The reason is obvious : the seal of papal authority 
has been set to every wonder that he relates, and he 
has taken especial care to remind his readers of the 
fact. To condemn him would be to condemn Popes. 
I give a few specimens, that the reader may see what 
kind of teaching has taken the place of the Second 
Commandment, with too many of our countrymen. 

The writer takes an " opportunity of making some 
remarks upon a class of miracles sometimes attri- 
buted to pictures and images of the Madonna, and of 
especial interest just now, in consequence of all that 
has been happening at Rimini :" — 

" In the last sanctuary whose history we gave, that of 
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our Lady of the Prisons at Frato, it was said that the 
Blessed Virgin was seen to descend from a painting on 
the wall, to leave the infant Jesus on the ground playing 
with a bird which also formed part of the picture, to illu- 
minate the interior of the prison by her presence, and 
then to return again, take the Child in her arms, and 
resume her original position upon the wall. To-day we 
have just read of a fresco in which, when it was more 
than a thousand years old, the Madonna was seen to 
stretch forth her hand and draw back a curtain, to spread 
out her arms, and then to fold them again. Elsewhere 
we read of another painting of the Madonna, also a thou- 
sand years old, in one of the churches in Home, which 
opened the locked doors by which it was enclosed, in the 
middle of a High Mass on Whitsunday, the 5th of June, 
1672 ; and in another place, we read of one in a church 
in Brescia, which opened and shut its eyes and clasped its 
hands, and the representation of the Child in the same 
picture also moved and raised its hands in a similar man- 
ner on Whitsunday, 1524. 

t • • • • • 

" But is there, then, our readers will ask, is there for 
any of these extraordinary stories .... evidence really 
conclusive, and which could not fail to satisfy an impar- 
tial jury, even though the witnesses were subjected to 
the severest cross-examination at the hands of some clever 
and determined devil's advocate ? We do not hesitate to 
answer this question in the affirmative; to assert that 
there is sufficient evidence positively to command the 
assent of any moderately candid person, even of one pos- 
sessed by prejudices to the contrary, provided only that 
he does not refuse to listen to it, and that he consents 
to submit to those laws by which human testimony is 
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ordinarily tried. In order to establish the truth of this 
assertion, we propose to take a number of miracles be- 
longing to this class which happened simultaneously in 
the city of Rome towards the end of the last century, a 
time which, for all practical purposes in an inquiry of this 
kind, may be considered as identical with our own. 

" On the 1st of February, 1796, the inhabitants of 
Arezzo in Tuscany were much alarmed by several shocks 
of an earthquake, which were repeated with more or less 
frequency and violence for a whole fortnight. On the 
evening of the 15th instant, three men were taking some 
refreshment in a small inn on the outskirts of the town, 
and talking with their hostess about the last shock, which 
had been felt at three o'clock that morning, and of the 
probability of another during the ensuing night. Pre- 
sently they knelt down to recite the Litany together, 
before a picture of the Madonna that hung over the 
chimneypiece, having first placed a lighted lamp before it. 
It was not long before their prayers were interrupted by 
an exclamation from one of them that the countenance of 
the Madonna was changing colour, and seemed as though 
it were of a living person. They removed the lamp, yet 
the same appearance still remained. Miracolo! Mtra~ 
colo ! soon resounded throughout the house, and from the 
house it was soon spread to the neighbourhood, so that 
an immense crowd was attracted to the place. Before 
midnight the Bishop himself arrived, examined the pic- 
ture, and, having satisfied himself that there was some- 
thing supernatural about it, removed it to a neighbour- 
ing chapel, and from thence, three days afterwards, to 
the cathedral, the changes in the colour and .general ap- 
pearance of the Madonna still continuing. There was no 
subsequent return of the earthquake, and several persons 
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received miraculous cures. AH the facts of the case were 
printed and published at the time, with the consent and 
by the authority of the Bishop ; and the picture has re- 
mained a popular object of devotion ever since, under 
the title of Scmta Maria del Conforto, in a chapel built 
expressly to receive it. 

" On the 29th of May in the same year, a wooden 
statue of our Lady of Favours (delle Grazie) in Torri- 
cella, in the diocese of Taranto, in the kingdom of Naples, 
was seen to shed tears in such abundance as thoroughly 
to bathe the vestments with which the statue was covered, 
besides many other cloths with which it was attempted to 
wipe them away. Information was immediately sent, both 
by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of the place, to 
the Archbishop, who was at that time holding a visitation 
in a distant part of his diocese. On the 20th of June he 
repaired to the spot, minutely inspected the statue, insti- 
tuted a formal examination of all the facts of the case, 
and finally, on the 15th of July, published a decree de- 
claring the prodigy to be proved and exempt from all 
doubt. 

" A few days after this examination had been begun, a 
similar wonder was manifested in a statue of the Madonna 
(of San Ciriaco, as it was called) in Ancona. In the even- 
ing of Saturday the 25th of June, whilst the Litanies 
were being recited before it as usual, the eyes, which had 
been made by the sculptor almost closed, were observed 
to open, to sparkle, to move to and fro, and, in a word, 
to look as though they were living eyes. Such a number 
of persons were attracted to the church by the report of 
this miracle (which did not happen once for all and then 
cease, but still continued), that it was found impossible 
to close the doors either by day or by night during the 
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next fortnight. On the 6th of July, Cardinal Banuzzi, 
the Bishop of Ancona, began the usual formal process ; 
on the 13th, a collection of letters written by various eye- 
witnesses, but not yet legally examined, was published 
with the Cardinal's consent and approbation ; and on the 
25th of November, when the examinations were con- 
cluded, but not the miracle, an abstract of the evidence, 
in a technical form, was printed by way of appendix, to 
the earlier and more unmethodical publication. Finally, 
two months afterwards, on the 23rd of January, 1797, 
the miracle still continuing, the civil magistrates of An- 
cona made certain decrees for the religious observance of 
the anniversary, the greater decoration of the chapel, and 
other similar matters. 

" Each of these histories, if we were to exhibit the 
evidence for them fully and in detail, would be found 
more than sufficient to prove the* assertion which we 
made ; we are satisfied that not even the severest cross- 
examination could succeed in throwing a reasonable sus- 
picion upon the credibility of either of these miracles. 
They have not been alleged, however, with any intention 
of using them in this way ; they have been mentioned 
here not for their own sake, but only as facts useful, and 
even necessary to be known, by way of preface to the 
still more marvellous history which is to follow, viz. that 
about the very same time similar miraculous changes were 
observed in more than sixty different representations of 
our Lady within the city of Rome alone. This fact is, 
as far as we know, entirely without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the Church ; at least we do not remember to have 
read any thing that can be compared to this profusion of 
miracles, wrought simultaneously and in the same city, 
and continuing, more or less constantly, day after day, 

p 2 
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during a period of more than six months ; yet, on the 
other hand, it is a fact attested by such an overwhelming 
amount of evidence, that, if miracles be admitted at all as 
possible, and if human testimony is ever to be accepted 
as a sufficient proof of their having taken place, it is not 
easy to see how even the most inveterate prejudice can 
fail of being convinced by it." — Rambler, vol. vii. pt. 
xxxvii. pp. 11 — 15. 

The following extract from a recent lecture of Dr. 
Newman takes a still bolder flight into the region of 
superstitious vanity : — 

" Certainly the Catholic Church, from east to west, 
from north to south, is, according to our conceptions, 
hung with miracles. The store of relics is inexhaustible : 
they are multiplied through all lands, and each particle of 
each has in it a dormant, perhaps an energetic, virtue of 
supernatural operation. At Rome there is the true cross, 
the crib of Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter. Por- 
tions of the crown of thorns are kept at Paris ; the holy 
coat is shown at Treves ; the winding-sheet at Turin ; at 
Monza, the iron crown is formed out of a nail of the 
cross; and another nail is claimed for the Duomo of 
Milan ; and pieces of our Lady's habit are to be seen in 
the Escurial. The Agnus Dei, blessed medals, the scapu- 
lar, the cord of St. Francis, all are the medium of divine 
manifestations and graces. Crucifixes have bowed the 
head to the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent their eyes 
upon assembled crowds. St. Januarius's blood liquefies 
periodically at Naples ; and St. Winifred's well is the 
scene of wonders even in an unbelieving country. "Women 
are marked with the sacred stigmata ; blood has flowed 
on Fridays from their five wounds, and their heads are 
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crowned with a circle of lacerations. Belies are ever 
touching the sick, the diseased, the wounded, sometimes 
with no result at all, at other times with marked and un- 
deniable efficacy." — Guardian, No. 300, p. 627. 



N. 

The violence done to the religious feelings of the 
laity by the denial of the cup was the cause of great 
excitement in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
even among those who did not venture to dispute 
the authority of Rome. The Councils of Constance 
(1414) and Basil (1437) endeavoured in vain to allay 
or suppress the general discontent : — 

" The opinions of men had taken a decided course, and 
they moved onwards. Extreme dissatisfaction, indeed, 
had spread far and wide, and loud were the complaints 
proceeding from all quarters when the Council of Trent 
was convened ; and during the protracted existence of the 
Council, from 1545 to 1563, there was perhaps no ques- 
tion approached with greater solicitude, or debated with 
greater zeal, than that of giving or withholding the cup 
from the laity. Such had been the operation of the griev- 
ance felt by the people in this matter, that scarcely any 
thing threatened greater danger; the apparent danger 
arising not only from the declared reformers, but from 
those who were anxious not to be driven into a collision 
with men of violent measures. The King of France was 
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displeased with the communion in one kind ; the Emperor 
still more so ; and the Duke of Bavaria declared that by 
nothing but concession on that point could his subjects 
be kept quiet." — Bishop Turton on the Soman Catholic 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 246. 

The result was an artful compromise, which had 
the effect of perpetuating the grievance. The Coun- 
cil anathematized those who should maintain that 
communion in both kinds was obligatory by Divine 
precept, or necessary to salvation ; while, on the 
other hand, it did not refuse to make the concession 
demanded, but referred the whole subject to the 
decision of the Pope. Ibid. 



0. 

The following extract gives a lively picture of 
the more than Praetorian contumacy and insolence 
of the Jesuits towards the chief pastor of their 
Church : — 

" Whatever indulgences are derived from the Pope, 
they are vested irrevocably in the general, and dispensed 
by him to the society. And thus armed with independ- 
ence, what but a humility of temper almost preternatural 
could preserve the society in submission to the pontiff, 
whenever such a submission would clash with their own 
interests or aggrandizement ? Thus it was in vain that 
Paul IV. desired to establish the regular performance of 
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divine service in their system, and to make the general- 
ship triennial. In vain Pius V. endeavoured to effect 
the same object, and to abolish certain of their vows. 
In vain Clement VIII. exhibited the strongest anxiety 
for the reformation of the society, till, worn out by its 
intrigues and disturbances, he declared his fear that he 
should lose his mind. In vain Paul V. meditated the 
condemnation of their doctrines, and was met with this 
memorial from the general : ' If your holiness put this 
affront upon the society, I will not answer that ten thou- 
sand Jesuits will not take up their pens to attack your 
bull by writings injurious to the Holy See.' They met 
the bull of Gregory X., imposing silence on the contro- 
versy respecting the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, by exhibiting in Spain the figure of St. Thomas, 
seated on an ass, and whipping the saint through the 
streets. They followed the injunctions of Urban VIII. 
to abstain from commerce with so little effect, that his 
injunctions were obliged to be renewed by Clement IX., 
Clement X., and Clement XI., without their restricting 
in the slightest degree any of their commercial opera- 
tions. The inquisition at Borne condemned the works of 
the Jesuit Bauni, and the Jesuits immediately reprinted 
the works in Paris, and both in France and in Spain 
issued apologies for the doctrines. Innocent X. con- 
demned the idolatrous Chinese rites in 1645, and by a 
bull of 1646, directed, on pain of excommunication, that 
a general congregation should be held every nine years ; 
neither was ever attended to ; and a few years afterwards 
the society issued a work proving that the latter bull 
was a nullity. Alexander VII. again and again con- 
demned books and doctrines published and taught under 
the auspices of the society ; and the only return he met 
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were defences and apologies for them, till he himself 
complained of the contempt with which his censures were 
treated. Clement IX. sent bishops, vicars-apostolic, and 
other missionaries into India. The Jesuits attacked 
them, libelled the bull which declared them delegates of 
the holy see, cast it torn on the ground, and trampled it 
under foot, proclaimed that the bishops were heretics, 
and the sacraments administered by them sacrilegious 
and null, and the bull surreptitious and invalid. And 
they excommunicated the Christians who submitted to 
the vicars-apostolic, and even the Bishop of Beryta him- 
self, one of their number. Clement X. attempted to 
repress this revolt by six or seven decrees : and the Pro- 
paganda Society had intelligence of counter-letters sent 
out to the missionaries by the general, Oliva, directing 
them to refuse obedience. Innocent XI. ordered the 
general to withdraw from India eight different Jesuits, 
who were rebelling there against his commands. The 
Jesuits were not recalled, and their rebellion continued. 
The same Pope prohibited them from receiving any more 
novices. They caused bills to be affixed to the streets 
and churches of Paris, in which they invited the people 
to pray for the conversion of the Pope, who had become 
a Jansenist. Alexander YIII. condemned the doctrine 
of philosophical sin, invented by the society. In Spain, 
Italy, Prance, at Douay, Besancon, Poictiers, Panders, 
Sens, and Louvain, they continued as earnest in main- 
taining the doctrine after the bull as before it. Inno- 
cent XII. prohibited, by virtue of the obedience due to 
the Pope, giving the name of Jansenist to any one not 
convicted by a competent judge : and their open disobe- 
dience drew upon them the condemnation of the inquisi- 
tion, both in Borne and Spain. "When the same Pope 
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sent out Maigrot, Bishop of Conon, as his vicar-apostolic 
to China, the Jesuits opposed all his attempts to con- 
demn the idolatrous worship which they had authorized ; 
and endeavoured to deprive him of his charge. They 
resisted all the decrees of Clement XI. on the same sub- 
ject, and his legate, Cardinal de Tournon, they outraged 
by every kind of insult, till he died in the prison of 
Macao. He published his bull, Ex ilia die, in 1715, 
prohibiting these rites, and obliged the general to send 
express orders to the superiors in China; but on what 
authority is it stated that on this, as on another similar 
occasion, the general sent out at the same time a 
counter-letter, encouraging them to disobey? It is the 
secretary of the Propaganda at Borne. Innocent XIII. 
roused to the enormity of their conduct, was bent upon 
annihilating the society as well as its missions. He was 
met by a denial of his power to do so, and died a few 
weeks after. Benedict XIII. issued a brief confirming 
the condemnation by his predecessors of the idolatrous 
worship of Malabar. He was powerless. Clement XII. 
sent out an apostolic visitor to India. The last words of 
his envoy were, ' I die the victim of the Jesuits.' The 
same Pope sent out the Bishop of Halicarnassus to 
Cochin China, in the same capacity of apostolic visitor ; 
and the treatment he met with from the Jesuits, the 
insults and injuries heaped upon him, till he was assassi- 
nated and left to die without aid, may be seen in the 
archives of the Propaganda. The life of Benedict 
XIV. is one series of conflicts with them, of practices 
condemned and retained, books censured and repub- 
lished, bulls issued and despised, reforms attempted and 
resisted. 

" But beyond all this, there are suspicions of a still 
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more frightful character, and which must force them- 
selves on the attention of readers of history. There 
must have heen some experience, some induction of facts, 
some internal probability from both the general conduct 
and the acknowledged casuistry of the Jesuit society, 
and from positive evidence also, before the popular voice 
could stamp them with the crime implied in the follow- 
ing proverb : " Les Jesuites disent leurs Litanies ; nous 
aurons le si6ge vacant,' ' The Jesuits are offering their 
prayers (to be delivered from their enemies, as was their 
practice when threatened) ; we shall have the popedom 
vacant,' or, as G-anganelli expressed it, ' I have resolved on 
their suppression, but this suppression will be my death ;' 
— which was not the calumny of an infidel or a Protest- 
ant, but the deliberate opinion of the people and of 
popes of Borne. In how many instances their anticipa- 
tion was verified, may be seen in a note in the Annales. 
Of Ganganelli's fate, there is an interesting account in 

the at least impartial work ' The Pall of the 

Jesuits.' And it contains in itself the answer to the 
question proposed, "What is the real dependence of the 
body on the Pope ? and how far can the Pope exercise a 
salutarv control over them ? and what is the real obedi- 
ence to his will which they have professed and exhi- 
bited ?" — EnglisTi Review, Jtme, 1848, vol. ix. p. 426. 



P. 

The following account of these casuists is from the 
pen of Fleury, the Roman Catholic historian and 
divine : — 
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" They have introduced two methods, by which sin is 
permitted to reign: tne one, by excusing the majority 
of sins ; the other, by facilitating absolution. It is taking 
away sin, at least in the opinion of men, to teach them 
that what they believed to be sin is not so ; which is the 
thing that the modern doctors have undertaken to do by 
their distinctions and their scholastic subtleties, above all 
by the doctrine of probability. 

" With respect to sins which it is impossible to excuse, 
the remedy is easy absolution, never refused, or even 
deferred, however frequent the relapses may be. The 
sinner thus finds himself well off, and does whatever he 
likes. By and by he is told that he is really sinning, but 
that the remedy is easy, and that he may sin every day, if 
he confess every day. 

" This facility of absolution in some manner annihi- 
lates sin; inasmuch as it takes away the horror of it, 
and makes it looked upon as an ordinary and unavoid- 
able evil. Would men fear the fever if, to cure it, 
nothing were needed but to swallow a glass of water ? 
Would men fear to commit theft or murder, if they could 
get off by just washing their hands ? Confession is a 
thing almost as easy, when there is nothing to be done 
but to say a word in a priest's ear, without having to 
fear either delay of absolution, or painful satisfaction, or 
being obliged to give up the occasion of it." — Hist. Eccl, 
Disc, after L. xciv. § xiv. 

The doctrine of probability to which reference is 
here made is the maxim that it is lawful to act in a 
question of morals upon an opinion which is only 
probably true. It then becomes necessary to define 
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probability, which is done thus : — " An opinion is 
called probable when it is founded on reasons of some 
consideration. Whence it happens sometimes that a 
single doctor of great weight is able to make an 
opinion probable." — Pascal Lett. Provinc. Let. v. p. 
59. The casuists then proceeded to teach that a 
person might safely act on a probable opinion (thus 
defended by a single doctor), even though he be- 
lieved it to be wrong himself, and that a confessor 
would be guilty of mortal sin, who should refuse 
absolution to one who had acted according to a pro- 
bable opinion. — Ibid. pp. 61 — 63. 

Another invention of the casuists was the method 
of directing the intention, so that an act which other- 
wise was sinful might cease to be so. This was by 
p^g to 0.^. M object « fte 1 of the 
action. An example or two will explain the opera- 
tion of this principle : — 

" One who has received a blow may not have the in- 
tention of revenging himself, but he may lawfully have 
that of avoiding disgrace, and may, with that view repel 
the injury on the spot, even with the sword." — Lessius. 

" The incumbent of a living may without mortal sin, 
desire the death of a person who has a life-rent on his 
living, or a son the death of his father, and rejoice when 
it takes place, provided it is only for the advantage he 
gets by it, and not from any personal dislike." — G-aspar 
Hurtado. Ibid. Let. vii. pp. 85 — 88. 

On Sept. 24, 1665, Alex. VII. published a bull in 
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which he condemned twenty-eight propositions of 
the above character, selected from the writings of 
various casuists, most of them Jesuits. — Cherubini, 
t. v. p. 405, cons, clxii ; Lyons, 1673. 

On March 18, 1666, he issued another, in which 
he condemned seventeen more, equally dangerous 
and wicked. — Ibid. p. 409, cons, clxvii. 

On March 4, 1679, Innoc. XI. condemned sixty- 
five more, as " scandalous and pernicious in practice/' 
— Coquelines, torn. viii. p. 80, cons. liv. Rom. 1734. 

Thus one hundred and ten were condemned alto- 
gether ; a number very small compared with the 
collection of monstrous opinions in Pascal and 
Perrault, who, however, have purposely culled with a 
very sparing hand from certain branches of their 
subject. The Popes, moreover, have left the root of 
the evil still in the ground. They condemned parti- 
cular propositions, but scarcely touched any prin- 
ciple; so that the casuists can still advocate "a 
moderate use of probable opinions," (as Liguori, who 
wrote a tract on that subject,) and still settle for 
themselves what shall constitute probability, and 
still purify their intention and remain innocent, 
while they commit what in other men would be a 
sin ; provided they avoid those few exercises of their 
method which have been specified by Alexander and 
Innocent. The following anecdote from the writings 
of a Roman Catholic clergyman will be sufficient to 
show that they have not failed to take advantage 
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of these omissions on the part of their infallible 
reprover : — 

"When I once observed to Charles Plowden (the 
Jesuit), that, from some circumstances, it appeared he 
was actuated in his writings by a spirit of resentment. 
* Such may be the appearances,' he answered, ' but when 
I took up my pen, I assure you, I purified my intention? 
Reader! dost thou understand this casuistry, the most 
apt of all to cover the commission of crimes ? I know 
not that they who sat in the chair of Moses possessed an 
ingenuity that could reach to this commodious latitude. 
'It is true,' says the assassin, 'I did cut the man's 
throat ; but I purified my intention, as I drew the 
knife.' " — Berington, Pref. to Memoirs of Panzani, 
p. xxxii. 



THE END. 
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